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From the Quarterly Review. 
LANE’S MODERN EGYPTIANS. 


An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, wriiten in Egypt during the years 1833, 
34 and 35, partly from Notes made during u Pape’ 
visit to that country, in the years 1825, -26, -27, and 
28. By Edward William Lane. 2 vols. London. 


Ma. Laye’s “ Account of the Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians” forms an admirable pendant 
to the “Manners and Customs of the Chinese,” by 
Mr. Davis. These two authors are perfect masters of 
their subjects. Both are well acquainted with the 
languages, and both have been domesticated with 
the people of the two countries respectively, whose 
Manners and customs they have undertaken to de- 
scribe; the former after a residence of seven, the lat- 
ter of nearly twenty years. ‘hese circumstances give 





| but which, after all, appear to designate little more 
than the names of certain Kings and High Priests. 
Of whatever little progress has been made into this 
‘research, an account will be found in various parts of 
‘our Journal, commencing with the first discovery of 
‘these eharacters—fror: a close examination of the in- 
scription on the Rosetta stone, by our countryman, 
Dr. Young, down to the present time; and to these 
articles we must refer such of our readers as may feel 
an interest in such matters; —— to confine our 
attention, in the present instance, solely to Mr. Lane, 
as he has done exclusively to the state of modern 
Egypt and its inhabitants. So closely, indeed, has 
he stuck to his subject, that we verily believe the 
words obelisk, pyramid, tomb, temple, never once oc- 
cur throughout the two volumes; not a mummy even 
once crosses his path. 

Mr. Lane may safely be set down for an honest 
writer: he not only tells truth, and the whole truth, 





their books a strong claim to be considered as books 
of standard value. 
‘The occupation of Egypt by the French, and their 
expulsion by the English, opened a wider door to that| 
ancient country, and gave a facility to the researches 
of travellers, which had not previously existed ; and 
Engl hoe and intelligent men, both French and 
English, have availed themselves of the opportunities 
thus afforded. ‘The attention, however, of by far the 
ter number of visiters has chiefly been drawn to 

@ extraordinary antiquities dispersed over almost 
every portion of this territory ;—its tombs, its ne 
its obelisks, and its pyramids: while a few others, 
both on the spot a at home, have exercised their 
Pw | in endeavouring to decipher a language, | 
ich has lain dormant for some thousand years, and 
of which we have at last obtained, or think we have! 
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numbers of each word. Now 


but a great deal more of it than was necessary to make 
his work pleasant to his readers. What we mean is 
this; whole pages are employed in an endless repe- 
tition of the idle ejaculations, extracted chiefly from 
the Koran, by which, on the most trivial occasions, 
the Egyptians are in the habit of taking the name of 
God in vain, to a degree that is absolutely revolting. 
While we are thus hinting at a fault, we may as 
well touch on another which we think must prove a 
serious stumbling-block to the general reader: it is 
this: the Arabic name, generally placed in a paren- 
thesis and in italics, is almost invariably given for 
everything, however trifling, which Mr. Lane has oc- 
casion to mention, in the animal, mineral, and ¥ 
table creation; for every article of dress, every do- 
mestic utensil, every trade, occupation, office, or dis- 
tinction among men; ehd not satisfied with the general 


obtained, something like an alphabet, made out from| name, we are frequently presented with the masculine 
ical charactets sculptured on rey eve feminine genders, and the 


singular and the plural 
thie we deem to bea 
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very serious, as it certainly is an unnecessary ob- 
struction. To take up Mr. Lane’s book, as we heard 
a young lady observe, is like setting out to enjoy a 
walk across & verdant meadow, enamelled with flow- 
ers, and finding some ugly ditch or spiteful stile 
every moment intervening to interrupt the pleasure of 
the walk. 

Another objection, and we have done: the ortho- 

raphy of all these words, above alluded to, is so dif- 
ferent from any we have yet seen, and so uncouth, 
that even the old familiar words are searcely any 
longer recognized :—thus we have Hharee’m for Ha- 
rem, Ckoor-a’n for Koran, Durwee’sh for Dervise, 
Khalee’feh for Caliph, Hha’gg for Hadj or Hadj’é, 
and soon. The letter A, which in some languages, 
as in the Greek and Russian, is no letter at all, acts a 
most important part in Mr. Lane’s orthography, having 
in many instances a five-horse power, as, for example, 
in hhash’sha’shee’n—* noisy and riotous people, who 
smoke or eat hemp ;"’ mahh'shesh’eh, &c. Mr. Lane 
says he writes them according to a particular system, 
best calculated to enable an English reader to pro- 
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or ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments:’ if the English 
reader possessed a close translation of it with suftj- 
cient illustrative notes, I might also have spared my- 
self the labour of the present undertaking.” It is true 
the Arabs are now just the same the Arabs ever were, 
even long before that entertaining work was com- 
posed—they have —— in nothing: on the con- 
trary, they have deeply gee in everything. It 
is also true they have still their caliphs and cadis, 
their muftees and dervises, their sheyks and agas; 
they have also their slaves and eunuchs, and every 
part of the same machinery; but the master mind to 
work it is wanting. The pasha, Mahommed Ali, isa 
different kind of being from our friend the Caliph 
Haroun el Raschid. 

To begin, as is meet, with the metropolis of Eqypt 
which we call Cairo, and the natives Musr, Mr. Lane 
states it to occupy a space equal to about three square 
miles. It was built towards the latter end of the tenth 
century, and subsequently surrounded by Saladin with 
a wall, the gates of which are shut at night; the 
streets are unpaved, narrow, and irregular. The houses 


have small wooden grated windows, sufficiently high 


for a person passing by in the 


nounce. them with tolerable correctness: it may be gre 
to render it impossible f 


so; but the pronunciation is, to us at least, far from) 
easy. Indeed, we are at a loss clearly to comprehend street, even on horseback, to see through them ; but 
what this * new system” is. It is a most extraordi-' the females within have a view of what passes in the 
nary feature in it, that, in the many thousand Arabic street through the open lattice-work. In the archi- 
words in these volumes, there is probably not one, of tecture of the mosques, fountains, and private houses, 
two or more syllables, that has not one or two or more there is nothing remarkable. Those inhabited by the 
apostrophes in it. Now Mr. Lane tells us, what is|upper classes are large, and contain a harem, or 
new in grammar, that “an apostrophe denotes a gut- women’s apartments, and a bath; the latter either 
tural sound, to which no letter of our alphabet approx-| within them or in the court-yard. The appearance of 
imates: it is like that which is heard a the bleating|the city is sadly disfigured by being surrounded with 
of sheep.” Here, then, we have in the word mem'a’-|lofty mounds of rubbish from fallen houses and dust 
lee’kee’yeh (mamelukes) no less than four hleatings ; taken out of the town:—they are so large that the 
and we should be very glad to hear it pronounced; or French, during their occupation of Egypt, availed 
this, shahh’hha'teh (a female beggar), with the two | themselves of them for the establishment of a line of 
bleatings and the sextuple 4’. Even in such. short forts to overawe the inhabitants. Some of them have 
words as ar’a’m, we'lees, we cannot understand what been removed by Mahomed Ali, with considerable la- 
the apostrophes are meant for; in the word ba’sha,|bour; and if the whole were cleared away an inesti- 
the first syllable may, no doubt, be pronounced like|mable benefit would be conferred on Cairo. 
the bleating of sheep, and so may any other beginning} We have understood that the finest specimens of 
with da. Arabian architecture in Cairo are completely in ruins, 
We entreat Mr. Lane not to imagine that these,/and that few of the mosques remaining are objects 
which we account as blemishes, are noticed for the|worthy of admiration. A recent traveller says, many 
sake of finding fault, but with the sole view of draw- of the 300 minarets of the mosques are light and ele- 
ing his attention to them, and to advise him to discard gant, but almost all are out of the perpendicular. We 
altogether, in a new edition, which we doubt not will|cannot indeed look at the drawings of two of those 
be called for, what really has the appearance of con-|given in Mr. Wilkinson’s work without feelings of 
eeit, and to adopt an orthography more congenial with | regret at the fate which so speedily awaits them. The 
our language, and on the plan which has heretofore houses are grotesque, with overhanging windows on 
been followed and recommended by most of the learned |the second story, so that opposite neighbours may 
men in the Arabic language, Sir William Jones, Sir almost shake hands across the narrow street. We 
Charles Wilkins, Mr. Halhed, Dr. Wilson, by the | think it is Sir Frederick Henniker who says there !s 
Asiatic Societies of London and Calcutta, and also|but one street in Cairo as wide as Cranbourn Alley. 
by the Seopraien: Society of London, in an exten-|But this lively baronet, who encountered a few ad- 
sive vocabulary of the names of places in Marocco. | ventures, and got into some scrapes in Egypt, has 3 
But pass we on to the matter, which is of far more |laconic way of describing objects: thus he says, “ the 
importance than the manner; and from this we shall |port of Alexandria has a mouth like that of a mad 
have to make copious extracts, as the best, and indeed |dog, and rocks like teeth—protruding, foaming, and 
the only, mode of conveying to our readers some no-/threatening.” 





tion of the contents of these volumes; and, after all, 
we must content ourselves with transferring to our 
pages a small fractional part only. 

* There is one work,” says Mr. Lane, “ which pre- 
sents most admirable pictures of the manners and 
customs of the Arabs, and  parioney of those of the 
Egyptians; it is ‘The Thousand and one Nights,’ 








“ Very few large or handsome houses are to be seen 
in Egypt, excepting in the metropolis and some other 
towns. The dwellings of the lower orders, articularly 
those of the peasants, are of a very mean description: 
they are mostly built of unbaked bricks, cemented to- 
gether with mud. Some of them are mere hovels. The 








greater number, however, comprise two or more apart: 
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ments; though very few are two stories high. In one}! “ Of 2,500,000 souls, say 1,200,000 are males; and 
of these apartments, in the houses of the peasants in one-third of this number (400,000) men fit for military 
Lower Egypt, there is generally an oven (foorn), at|service : from this latter number the present Ba’sha of 
the end farthest from the entrance, and occupying the | Egypt has taken, at the least, 200,000 (that is, one-half 


whole width of the chamber. It resembles a wide |of the most serviceable portion of the male population) 
bench or seat, and is about breast-high: it is construct- 
ed of brick and mud; the roof arched within, and flat 
onthe top. The inhabitants of the house, who seldom 
have any night-covering during the winter, sleep upon 
the top of the oven, having previously lighted a fire 
within it; or the husband and wife only enjoy this 
luxury, and the children sleep upon the floor.”’—Lane, 
vol. i. pp. 25, 24. 


All the principal specimens of architecture in Cairo| 
and other Egvptian towns date after the arrival of the | 
Fatemites. ‘I'he most ancient is said to be the Mosque 
of Sultan el Hakem, bearing an inscription of the year 
393 of the Hegira—1003 of ourera. ‘This mosque, 
though less striking in its architecture than those of a| 


to form and recruit his armies of regular troops, and 
for the service of his navy. The further loss caused 
by withdrawing so many men from their wives, or pre- 
venting their marrying during ten years, must surely 
fur exceed 300,000: consequently, the present popula- 
tion may be calculated as less than two millions. The 
numbers of the several classes of which the population 
is mainly composed are nearly as follow: — 
Moos‘lim Egyptians (fella‘hhee’n, or 
peasants and townspeople) 
Chr'stian Egyptians (Copts) 
Osma‘nlees, or Turks - 
Syrians 
Greeks 
Armenians - 
Jews - 


1,750,000 
150,000 
10,000 
5,000 


subsequent epoch, is highly interesting, both by its . : . . x 
showing the pointed arch to have been then in com- of the remainder (namely, Arabians, W estern Arabs, 
mon use among the Arabs, and by the record it pre- Nubians, Negro slaves, Memloo’ks [or white male 


sents of the pretended prophetic mission of the founder S!aves,] female white slaves, Franks, &c.,) amounting 
of the sect of Druses, whose mysterious tenets are to about 70,000, the respective numbers are very un- 


preserved with so much secrecy, and so opposed to roha and variable. The Arabs of the neighbouring 

the religion of Islam. \deserts ought not to be included among the population 
But the most interesting work in Cairo, in an archi-|* Eeypt."—vel. i. pp. 25, 36. 

tectural point of view, is that of Ahmed ebn e’ Too-| Of the 240,000 inhabitants which Mr. Lane gives 

loon, which stands on what is called the Kalat-cl- to Cairo, 190,000, he says, are Egyptian Moos lims 

Kebsh, a rock situated beyond the original walls of or Arabs; about 10,000 Copts, 3,000 or 4,000 Jews, 

Cairo, but enclosed within the new circuit of Saladin. and the rest strangers from various countries. In the 


It also has pointed arches; and having been built in times of the Pharaohs the population of Egypt has 
the year 879, shows that this style was used by the been conjectured, vaguely enough, at six or seven 


Saracens at least three hundred years before it was millions. That it was a flourishing and fertile coun- 
known in our country, and even one hundred and try, and exported grain, we know from among other 
ighty-seven years previous to the Norman conquest: facts in the Bible, that of Jacob having sent his sons 
a fact not only recorded by Arab writers, but by Cufic thither to purchase corn. M. Mengin, who says he 
inscriptions still existing in the mosque itself. Like took great pains to ascertain the population, makes 
the Kaaba of Mecca, and all the oldest mosques, it the whole amount to 2,514,400; but that of Cairo to 
is square, with a large open court, surrounded within 200,000 only. The Copts in all Egypt are supposed not 
by a peristyle on every side. The tombs of the Mem- to exceed 150,000. These mixed descendants of the an- 
look kings stand outside the walls of Cairo, and cient Egyptians have more favour shown to them by the 
though beautiful specimens of architecture, worthy of pasha than his own people. They are unmolested in 
that attention on the part of the government which their religion; their patriarch, resident in Cairo, though 
would ensure their preservation, they are doomed to called of Alexandria, is respected; they are exempt 
goto ruin; and in fifty years it is probable that little from the military conscription; and being a sober, 
will remain of these splendid monuments save their steady race, they are employed as secretaries, account- 
crumbled wails. jants, registrars, &c. in the government offices. The 
Most of the villages in the valley of the Nile are service of the church is performed in the Coptic lan- 
situated upon eminences of rubbish, the materials of guage, which, however, is so far in disuse among the 
former huts, which rise a few feet above the reach of people, that it is said to be necessary to explain it to 
the inundation of the river, surrounded generally by thei in Arabic. 
palm trees. The banks of the Nile, like those of most) The Jews in Cairo are pretty much in that degraded 
rivers, increase in height as the bed of the river rises and despised condition as in most other countries; and 
by depositions, and the inclination of the alluvial plain yet the pasha finds it convenient occasionally to make 
is towards the interior, affording thus a great advan- use of them, and sometimes to hang them, as in the 
tage to the cultivators by the increased facility of ir- following instance, related by Mr. Lane. The pasha 
ngation. A mat or two to sleep upon, a few earthen had reduced the value of a Turkish coin called adlve'- 
vessels, and a hand-mill to grind the corn, comprise |yeh from sixteen to fifteen piastres each. A Moos'lim 
the furniture of one of these dwellings. Pigeon-houses, |had offended against this order, and was brought be- 
in the form of sugar-loaves, stand on the roofs of the fore the pasha. 
huts, consisting of earthen pots, each pot having its) «The ba’sha, however, disbelieving him, or think- 
ing it necessary to make a public example, gave a sig- 


pair of pigeons. j ‘ . 
The population of Egypt is not easily ascertained, | na] with his hand, intimating that the delinquent should 
be beheaded. The interpreter of the caurt, moved 


to any degree of accuracy. Computations have been| 
made, founded on the number of houses, and the result! with compassion for the unfortunate man, begged the 
was rather more than two millions and a half, but Mr. |ba’sha to spare his life. ‘* This man,’ said he, ‘has done 
Lane thinks it is now reduced. no inore than all the money-changers of the city: | my- 
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self, no longer ago than yesterday, received ’adlee’yehs 
at the same rate.’ ‘From whom” exclaimed the ba’- 
sha. ‘Froma Jew,’ answered the interpreter, ‘ with 
whom I have transacted bus ness for many years.’ The 
Jew was brought and sentenced to be hanged; wh le 
the Moos‘lim was pardoned. The interpreter, in the 
greatest distress of mind, pleaded earnestly for the life 
of the poor Jew: but the ba’sha was inexorable: it was 
necessary that an example should be made; and it was 
deemed beiter to take the life of a Jew than that of a 
more guilty Moos’lim. I saw the wretched man hang 
ing at a window of a publ c fountain which forms part 
of a mosque in the princ:pal street of the city.”—vol. 
ii. p. 346. 

There can be no doubt that Egypt generally has 
greatly deteriorated under the government of the pre- 
sent pasha, active and intelligent as he is. If he 
lives long enough, his ambition is likely to complete 
the ruin of the country by the destruction of its agri- 
culture. He sends one army to perish in the sandy 
deserts of Arabia—another to share the same fate at 
Shendi and Senaar—and a third into Syria, where 
they are said to be dying by hundreds—and all these 
vacancies have been. and must continue to be, filled up 
by the industrious fellahs. Mr. Lane observes :— 

“How different, now, is the state of Egypt from 


what it might be: possessing a population of scarcely | ferior quality, an 
more than one quarter of the number that it might be| sists of 
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enough. In fact, the representation of living objects 
are strictly prohibited by the Mahomedan religion. 
Mr. Lane says, 

“The art in wh'ch the Egyptians most excel is 
architecture. The finest spec mens of Arab‘an archi- 
tecture ure found in the Egypt'an metropolis and its 
environs; and not only the mosques and other public 
build ngs are remarkable for their grandeur an: beauty, 
but many of the private dwellings also, attract our ad- 
miration, especially by their interior structure and de- 
corations. Yet this art has, of late years, much de- 
clined, like most others in this country; a new style of 
architecture, partly Oriental and partly European, and 
of a very plain description, being generally preferred. 
The woodwork of the doors, ceilings, and windows of 
the buldings in the older style, which have already 
been described, d splay considerable taste of a peculiar 
kind; and so, also, do most of the Egyptian manufac. 
tures; though many of them are rather clumsy, or ill 
finished.”—vol. ii. pp. 2, S. 

The prints that Mr. Lane has given of the open 
lattice-work for their windows are as varied almost as 
the figures exhibited in a kaleidoscope. Among their 
manufactures they are still justly celebrated for their 





skill in the preparation of Morocco leather. Their 


|glass, once so highly estimated, is now of a very in- 


so is their pottery; it mostly con- 
porous bettles and jars for cooling as well as 


rendered capable of suppor ting ! How great a change| keeping water. The palm-tree affords them a great 
might be effected in it by a truly enligitened govern-| variety of manufactures :—of the branches they make 
ment; by & prince who (instead of oppressing the pes-| seats, coops, chests, bed-frames, &c.; of the leaves, 


san‘ty by depriving them of their Jands, and by his mo-| 
nopolies of the most valuable productions of the soil;| 
by employing the best portion of the population to pro- 
secute hs ambitious schemes of foreign conquest, and 
another large portion in the vain attempt to rival Eu- 
ropean manufactures) would give his people a greater 
interest in the cult.vation of the fields, an! make Egypt 
what nature designed it to be—ualmost exclusively an 
agricultural country! Its produce of cotton alone would 
more than suffice to procure all the art'cles of foreign 
manufacture, and all the natural productions of foreign 
countries, that the wants of its inhabitants demand.”— 
vol. i. p. 28. 


<9 Nature is still, after many thousand years, 
as lavish of her favours as she was of old to the inha- 
bitants of the valley of the Nile, the want of a steady 
government, we ought to say, the infliction of an op-| 
pressive government, has reduced them to a state of 
most afflicting poverty. 


**It is melancholy to compare the present state of| 
Egypt with its anc.ent prosperity, when the variety, | 
elegance, and exquisite finish displayed in its manufac-| 
tures attracted the admiration of surrounding nations, | 
and its inhabitants were in no need of foreign com-| 





baskets, panniers, mats, fly-whisks, and many other 
domestic utensils; and of the fibres of the wood are 
made most of the ropes used in the country. Almost 
every trade that can be mentioned is carried on in 
Cairo. Shops of very smal] dimensions abound in 
all the frequented streets of the capital; generally one 
entire street, or considerable portion of a street, con- 
taining chiefly, or solely, shops appropriated to one 
particular trade. 

Shops also for the sale of coffee, tobacco, hemp, 
opium, and other stimulants, abound in Cairo. Wine 
is prohibited, which makes these the more sought after. 
Mr. Lane says the mild kinds of tobacco have a gentle 
effect; they calm the nervous system, and instead of 
stupifying, sharpen the intellect ; the number of coffee- 
shops are said to exceed a thousand. ‘The use of the 
small leaves and capsules of hemp is of very ancient 
date, and is stil] prevalent overall India and the East, 
under the name of bang, taken for the purpose of creat- 
ing an exhilarating intoxication. The Scythians, 2c- 
cording to Herodotus, had a custom of burning the 
seeds of this won in religious ceremonies; and, it is 
said, that the bystanders became intoxicated with the 
fumes. Mr. Lane tells us the term hhash-sha’sh, 


merce to increase their wealth, or to add to their com-| which signifies “ a smoker or eater of hemp,” is an ap- 
forts. Antiquarian researches show us that, not only pellation of obloquy, and that the plural hhash-sha- 
the Pharaohs and the priests and m'litary chiefs, but|’sheen is the origin of our word “assassin.” The 
also, a great proportion of the agricultur'sts, and other|Jearned Orientalist, de Sacy, had said so before him. 
private incividuals, even in the age of Moses, and at a/‘The late Mr. Marsden, however, in his valuable work 


yet earlier period, passed a l.fe of the most refined 
uxury, were clad in linen of the most delicate fabric, 
and reclined on couches and chairs which have served 
as models for the furniture of our modern saloons.”— 
vol. ii. p. 1. 


on Marco Polo. says, “the romantic story of the ‘ Old 
Man of the Mountain, the Prince of Assassins,’ is 
evidently taken from the excellent tale of Abu Hassan 
in the * Thousand and One Nights.’ ” 

Of the introduction of coffee as a beverage, Mr. Lane 


To painting and sculpture they have no pretensions,| gives the following account :-— 
nor appear ever to have had much, though some of the| «It is said that the discovery of the refreshing beve- 
outlines found on ancient structures are characteristic rage afforded by the berfy of the coffee plant was made 
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n the latter part of the thirteenth century of the Chris- 
an era, by acertain devotee, named the Sheykh Omar, 
ho, driven by persecution to a mountain of the Yemen, | 
wth a few of his dise’ples, was induced, by want of 
rov.sions, to make an experiment of the decoction o 
ofiee berries; as an article of food; the coffee plant 
cing there 4 Spontaneous production. It was not, how- 
ver, till about two centures afier this period that the, 
se of coflee began to become common in the Yemen. 
twas imported into Egypt, (towards the end of the 
fteenth, or the beginning of the sixteenth century of 
ur era, or a little more than « century before the intro- 
juction of tobacco into the East,) and was then drunk} 
nthe great mosk E]-Az’har, by the fackéers of the 
femen, &c., who found it very retreshing to them, while 
ogaged in their exercises of reciting prayers, and the 
aises of God ; and freely indulged themselves in it. 
bout half a century after, it was introduced into Con- 
santinople.”—vol. 1. pp. 29, 30. 
The plant grows wild also in Abyssinia, and en an- 
ual exportation of the berries is made to the Yemen, 
om whence it is again exportea as Mokhah coflee; 
done of the two kinds hnown under that name in 
airo is probably this Abyssinian production. San- 
tys, who travelled in 1610, mentions coffee as a recent 
woduction at Constantinople, and, after deserjbing 
“black as soot, and tasting not unlike it,”’ asks 
‘why it may not be the black Broth of the Lacedemo- 
pans !’? He likewise notices the rigorous measures 
opted by the ‘Turkish government to prevent the use 
{tobaeco, then becoming habitual among the Osman- 
is, as well as opium, of which last he says, “ they 
ve incredible takers, and whereof the Lesser Asia 
w 


fordeth great plenty.” ‘I'he tobacco * they take thoro 
eds, that have joyned unto them great leads of wood 
containe it. 1 doubt not,’ he adds, “it is lately 


ht them, as brought them by the English, and| 
ere it not lookt into (for Morat Basha not long since 
pommanded a pipe to be thrust thorow the nose of a| 
Turk, and go to be led in derision thorow the city.) 
bo question but it would prove a principal commodity. | 
evertheless they will take it in corners, and are so 
gucrant.therein, that that which in England is not 
weable, doth pass here amongst them for most excel-. 
it.” =bk. i., p. 82. 
The question respecting the propriety of smoking 
«8 long agitated among the Moslems, and the Wa- 
udees Continue to abstain from and condemn its use. 
but no opinion upon this subject has ever equalled in 
ssurdity that pronounced in a Russian assembly, little 
cre than a century ago; when Voltaire was assured 
} 2 person of credit, qu'il avoit assisté A une thcse 
pilique ou il s’agissoit de savoir si l’usage du tabac 
ymer, etoit un péché ; le repondant prétendait qu’il 
‘ot permis de s’enivrer d’eau-de-vie, mais non de 
mer, parceque la tres sainte ¢criture dit que ce qui 
de la bouche de |’homme le souille, et que ce qui 
entre ne le souille point.”"—Charles xii. liv. i. 
Mr. Lane says,—** The turner, like most other 
usans in Egypt, sits to his work."’ The same cus- 
im is shown by the sculptures of Thebes and other 
aces, to have been common to the ancient Egyp- 
ns, Who either sat on the ground or on low stools; 
tthe idle habit of smoking during their labours did 
M, a8 at present, impede the workman. The power 
Yen to the masters over their men does not appear 
baave been less in ancient than in modern times, and 
* Sculptures represent the free use of the stick, in 
ver to accelerate the completion of their tasks. 
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Glass-making is a very ancient art, and was known 
in Egypt at least as early as the year 1800 before our 
era, or, indeed, judging from paintings at Beni Hassan, 
which appear to indicate the process, much earlier; 
and a glass bead bearing the name of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh, who lived at the period alluded to, leaves no 
doubt as to its early invention in the valley of the Nile. 

“They were not only acquainted with glass,” says Mr. 
Wilkinson, “but excelled in the art of staining it of di- 
vers hues, and their ingenuity had pointed out to them 
the mode of carrying devices of various colours directly 
through the fused substance. Of the early epoch at 
which glass was known in Egypt, I must observe, that 
bes des finding the process represented at Beni Hassan 
and Thebes, I have seen a ball of this substance which 
bears the name of Amunneitgo1i, who lived towards the 
commencement of the eighteenth dynasty, about 1500 
B.C. . . Its specific gravity is 25 23, being the sume as 
English crown glass.” —Lgypt and Thebes, pp. 258, 259. 

The earthenware jars of Egypt were always noted 
for their excellence. Atheneus and other writers men- 
tion those of Coptos as being in great repute among 
the Romans, and sold at a high price; and the innu- 
merable fragments lying scattered amidst the ruins cf 
ancient towns, often forming the principal portion of 
the lofiy mounds of rubbish which mark their sites, 
sufficiently testify the great use mede of different kinds 
of pottery by the ancient Egyptians. Keneh, which 
has succeeded Coptos in the trade of the Red Sea, hes 
also taken from it the manufactory of porcus jars, and 
the clay peculiarly suited for this purpose lies in great 
abundance in the immediate vicinity, which when 
mixed with the dust of burnt grass (the poa cynosy- 
retdes) isapplied to the manufzcture of the well-known 
Keneh water bottles. 

** Egvpt has lost the celebrity it enjoyed in ancient 
times for its fine linen: the linen, cotton. and woollen 
cloths, and the sks now woven in th’s country are ge- 
nerally of coarse and poor qualities.”"—vol. ii. pp. 3, 4. 


If we judged from the ordinary texture of the cloth 
discovered on the mummies, no very exalted notions 
would be formed of the famed “ fine linen” of ancient 
Egypt; but as they were contented with an inferior 
kind of cloth for the purpose of wrapping the bedies 
of the deceased, the coarsest being always used for 
the innermost envelopes, we cannot there expect to 
meet with linen of the same quelity worn upon their 
persons. Some, however, has been discovered of a 
very superior texture: we have ourselves seen a pieco 
so fine and soft to the touch as to resemble silk, and 
the celebrated chemist, Professor Thomson, of Glas- 
gow, has lately described another specimen as not in- 
ferior in quality to our most delicate cambric. 

That the mummy cloths are in all cases linen, and 
not cotton, as seme have been disposed to think, has 
been satisfactorily shown by the experiments of Dr. 
Ure; who, having discovered by means of the micro- 
scope, that the fibres of linen presented a cylindrical 
form, and those of cotton the appearance of a ribbon, 
ascertained, by extending the same experiments to the 
ancient mummy cloths, that these last invariably pre- 
sented in the fibres of their threads the undoubted 
characteristics of linen. 

Everybody knows that the Fgyptians have long 
been famous for hatching fowls’ eggs by artificial heat; 
a practice supposed to have been handed down from a 
very remote antiquity. ‘The buildings in which the 
process is carried on for the manufix turing of chickens, 
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as Dr. Richardson, who travelled with Lord and Lady to develope themselves about the ninth or tenth year 
Belmore, calls it, by artificial heat without incubation,|at the age of fifteen or sixteen they generally attain 
have each two parallel rows of small chambers, and their highest degree of perfection. 
ovens divided by a narrow vaulted passage; each; “ They are characterized, like the men, by a fine oval 
chamber has its oven. The eggs are placed on mats Countenance ; though, in some instances, it is rather 
or straw generally in three tiers, and the ovens are broad. The eyes, with very few exceptions, are black, 
heated with cakes made of cow-dung and straw; the /#rge, and of a long almond-form, with long and beauti 
heat generally during the process is trom 100° to 103° ful lashes, and an exquisitely soft, bewitching renee 
of Fahrenheit. At the proper time, the same traveller 5": €yes more beautiful can hardly be conceived: thei 
tells us, ** the birds start from the shell at the call of charming effect is much heightened by the concealment 
7 i: ts a _ 9 Of the other features (however pleasing the latter ma 
ole wits, — clu ae Hike a hen, in order to people be,) and is rendered still more striking by a practice 
x pipe a ie 9 Nag prison barattgnir bo universal among the females of the higher and middk 
‘ . . . ; classes, and very common among those of the lower 
tive eggs the pensant © ho brings them gets one orders, which is that of blackening the edge of the eye 
chicken ; but Mr. Lane says, that from one-fourth to lids, both above and below the eye, with a black pow 
one-third of the eggs generally fail. We could not’ der called kohhl.’—vol. i. pp. 40, 41. 
have formed shy notion of the namber of chickens thet Their hands and feet are said to be beautifully form 
re thus annually produced. ‘The following state- ‘ 7 ares shee UY SOtme 
ment, taken from a ne wspaper published by Govern- ed, but they disfigure them by rere particular eer 
ment, ofthe 3d March, 1831, isextraeted by Mr. Lane— “ith Ahen’na (lawsonia inermis.) Many females ¢ 
‘ the lower orders, and most of those of the villages, 
Lower Pgypt. Upper Egypt. saroo their feet, arms, forehead, and chin. ‘The veil 
























**Number of tabl.shments . “ 

aa ¢ ee ve feat ; may almost be said to be of universal use, covering 
e le ie ¢ ay = 
po ™ Pa " i : oe us ? 105 60 all the face below the root of the nose, leaving onl 
vgs! ne coent a . 5° “ 
‘others of wd used 19.325.600 6.878.999 | the eyes free—and such eyes!—to exercise all their 
> . Fyn, OV FOF Ors . = 
Number spoiled — - ‘ 6,255,867 ~,529,660 influence. . 
Number hatched 13,069,733 4,549,240! “ The women of Egypt deem it more incumbent upor 





“1 have not found,” he says, “ that the fowls pro- them to cover the upper and back part beg ge 
ai a eee ae om the face ; and more requisite to conceal the face than 
duced in this manner are inferior in point of flavour, tors 
or in other respects, to those produced from the egg mp nee Ore, & a Mee i 
i ineikttion “nael Bo €. this country women but half covered wit miseral 
The agriculturists of the Delta, called Fellahs, or, ror pc or vane an — cr to ern Pion 
socsniinn tm. Stn, Lene’s orthography, Fellu’hhee’n hood, and soma — eae 14 tee - y — 
w lege: ; fam Sg it Sa $0 * row strip of rag bound round the hips." —vol. 1. p. 9° 
are a robust and hardy peasantry, whose numbers are E . — " P ‘ mh = 
eaid to pe rapidly diminishing, under the present sys- " devet. 2e--ochang ft road thay por wee 5e in confi 
tem of misrule, and the large drafts constantly making 22"0US Custom of the furks ane Arabs in coninig soe 
for recruiting the army. ‘The Mooslim, or Arab Egyp their ladies to the harem, and indulging in a plurality hemes e 
ye 7+ . ‘eS ad ° ° * . . in 
tians, are supposed to compose nearly four-fifths of the pee pete ne rat bee nbn generally 
population of the metropolis, and seven-eighths of that|‘N°Y ‘rely 1! ever arrive at that statio! Soa ee aavrested | 
of all Egypt. The men are represented as being of one spark of affection lighted up in the bosom o oa 
nerally about five feet eight or five feet nine in hei ft ; either party ; marriage with them is a matter of convey heard 
y g go"? nience or caprice, often concluded the first day of ac-§ of. 
well-proportioned, muscular and robust; the women|"“" P dissolved ; ther such’ Joints 
very beautifully formed and plump; and neither ex ae ine and —- er the yon be song be The vj 
too fat. ‘The male countenance is of a fine oval form ;|™°OPINE ane so ft ap Oe Comes ee Oe e Vi 
the forehead of moderate size, seldom high, but gene-|1" the absence of the husband, whether on business Ctl custom 
rally prominent; the eyes are deep sunk, black and Pleasure, they nm —_ full share of — proceedec 
brilliant ; the nose straight, but rather thick; the mouth nee ~ ye Lae sr etawes on ong + 
well formed; the lips rather full than otherwise; the their nh as rege h neds pee Mo Y ties to th 
teeth particularly beautiful; the beard commonly black, | bli ‘heme mT ee . to rc pete the: 
but scanty. Of the various dresses they wear, we PU MI oo - egos — me whole pad 
could not attempt to give an intelligible description, 'S@¥% “!t- Mane, “0 ‘aking eofies aaa Andi aie 
but those both of males and females are minutely re-| “ating, smoking, drinking coffee and sherbet, gossip 
2 ing, and displaying their finery, are sufficient amu 
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presented in the clever prints, of which zbove one hun- : 7 
dred illustrate these volumes. ments to the company. They indulge,” he seys, "'"H «tei, ct 
Mr. Lane says of the Egyptian women— jeasy gaiety, and not unfrequently in youthful frolic Hs the fer 
pa sin silketaietrtien a and sometimes one of the party entertains the rest With meet to 
= From -_ =o ~ peters — ofe ore the recital of some wonderful or facetious tale. days after 
or twenty they are generally models of beauty in body With regard to the public baths, Mr. Lane say3dhtio, and a 


and | 





and limbs ; and in countenance most of them are pleas-| ,, there are between sixty and seventy hhamma'ms i 








ing, and many exceedingly lovely: but soon after they Cair ome for men only; others only for womeMlhnd tie q ry 

have obtained their perfect growth, they rapidly de- : ~ for me 

cline: the bosom carly loses ail its beauty acquirin and young children; and some for both sexes—for mefifalled Hhs 
~ pbs a during the forenoon, and in the afternoon for femalesfftund a pal; 





from the relaxing nature of the climate, an excessive e 
jength and flatness in its form, even while the facc re-| ‘* Many women of the lower orders wear no coverin 
tains its full charms ; and though, in most other respects, whatever in the bath; not evena napkin round the waist 
time does not commonly so soon ner so much deform | others always wear the napkin, and the high clogs 
them, at the age of forty it renders many who in earlier| There are few pleasures in which the women of Egy? 
years possessed considerable attractions absolutely ugly. |delight so much as in the visit to the bath, where the 
in the Fgyptian females the forms of womanhood begin frequently have entainments ; and often, on these occ 
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jons, they are not a little noisy in their mirth. They 
vail themselves of the opportunity to display their 
Sewels and their finest clothes, and to enter into familiar 
onversation with those whom they meet there, whether 
jends or strangers. Sometimes. a mother chooses a 
bride for her son from among the girls or women whom 
she chances to see in the bath.”—vol. ii. p. 44. 
“ Bathing,” says Mr. Lane, ‘is one of the greatest 
uxuries enjoyed by the people of Egypt. The inhabi- 
ants of the villages of this country, and those persons 


ho cannot afford the trifling expense incurred in the) 


public bath, often bathe in the Nile. Girls and young 
women are not unfrequently seen thus indulging them- 
selves in the warm weather, and generally without any 
covering; but mostly in unfrequented places. 
rich, | have before mentioned, have baths in their own 
houses; but men who have this convenience often go to 
he public bath; and so also do the ladies, who, on 
many occasions, are invited to accompany thither their 
female friends.” —vol. ii. p. 35. 


Our author, as usual, describes minutely the whole 


The 
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slain there, as an expiatory sacrifice, and a feast made 
on this occasion.”—vol. ii. p. 307. 

“The prophet disapproved of gold; therefore few 
Moslems wear gold rings, but the women have various 
‘ornaments (ring’s, bracelets, &c.) of that precious metal. 
The seal-ring is used for signing letters and other writ- 
ings; and its impression is considered more valid than 
the sign-manual. . . . . Almost every person who can 
afford it has a seal-ring, even though he be a servant.” 
—vol. i. p. 36. 

Of the ornaments worn by the Egyptian women 
many are precisely similar to those of the ancient in- 
habitants of the country, as the bracelets, anklets, and 
/ear-rings ; and the patterns of several devices, forming 
part of the necklaces, are evidently derived from an- 
cient models. The Egyptians are particularly fond 
of jewellery; men in the humblest stations generally 
wear one or more ring, and even charms are enclosed 
‘in silver tubes variously ornamented. In this, as in 
‘many other points, they strongly resemble their pre- 
\decessors, who wore a profusion of gold and silver 


process of using the bath— indulging us with the un-/ ornaments, large broad necklaces of the precious me- 
couth names even of the towels and napkins, foot- tals, eornelian, agate, amethysts, beads, and other ma- 
rasps, &c.; but we must content ourselves with ex- terials, or of glass stained to imitate rare stones; and 
wracting the account of one operation, which appears|their arms were decorated with rings of gold, both 
fairly to outmahomet our worthy friend Mr. Mahomet above and below the elbow, independent of rich brace- 
of Brighton. lets on their rists, ear-rings, and anklets; and a num- 

“The bather sits on the marble seat of the fisckee’yeh, [ene of ag, DOSEN, veoees: SeNeRNEnD of Cp SOEs 


or lies upon a napkin on one of the leewa’ns, or by the and dress, added to the richness of their costume. 
edge of one of the tanks, to submit to the first operation, | Ophthalmia is more common in Lower Egypt than 


which 1s that of cracking his joints, and is called tuck’.|in the southern parts, Jt generally arises from checked 
tuck’ah. The operator cracks almost every joint of his perspiration ; but is aggravated by the dust and many 


frame: he wrings the body, first one way, and then the other causes. When remedics are promptly employed, 
other, to make several of the vertebrz crack: even the |this disease is seldom alarming in its progress ; but vast 
neck is made to crack twice, by wrenching the head |Mumbers of the natives of Egypt, not knowing how to 
round, each way, which produces a sensution rather |treat it, or obstinately resigning themselves to fate, are 
aluming to an inexperienced person: and each ear is d¢prived of the sight of one or both of their eyes.”"— 
generally twisted round until it cracks: the limbs are ¥°- }- P- 4. 
wrested with apparent violence ; but with such skill,! Nobody will doubt that if the eyes are rubbed when 
that an untoward accident in this operation is never jrritated by the sand, inflammation will ensue, ag in 
_ of. The — a of this process is torender|any other country; or that the sudden glare of the sun, 
¢ Joints supple.” —vol. ii. pp. 40, 41. when leaving a dark room, or a closed tent, may fre- 
— bring on ophthalmia. It is not, however, to 
ese that the complaint can be said to owe its origin; 
and it is remarkable that ophthalmia is unknown in 
\the desert: persons who retire, on the first approach 
of inflammation, to the arid climate of those regions, 
jrecover in a few days from its effects; provided the 
‘eye is protected from too strong a glare of light, and 
\from the immediate effect of the wind. Another cause, 
or at least aggravation, of ophthalmia, is the afternoon 
evaporation from a soil strongly impregnated with 
nitre. 

Mr. Lane says it is deemed disreputable among the 
| Egyptians for a young man to abstain from marriage ; 
and that a friend seriously advised him to purchase a 
female slave, which weal exempt him from the op- 
probrium of the want of a wife; but he pleaded his 
being a sojourner only in the country. *“ You tell 
me,” said the friend, * that in a year or two you mean 
to leave this country; now, there is a young widow 


The visit to the tombs appear to have originated in| 

a custom prevalent among the ancient Egyptians, who| 

}§proceeded to the sepulchres of their deceased relatives, | 

ng palm branches and flowers, like the women) 

of modern Cairo; and the ceremonies afterwards men- 

fuonedjby Mr. Lane, among the peasants of Upper 

_Beypt, cannot fail to call to mind the funeral lamenta- 

‘ions of their predecessors, described by Herodotus, 

Diodorus, and other writers, and in the sculptures of 
te Theban tombs :— 

“It is customary among the peasants of Upper Egypt, 

or the female relations na friends ofa mines Aeneed 

9 meet together by his house, on each of the first three 

‘ays after the funeral, and there to perform a lamenta- 

mand a strange kind of dance. They daub their 

+ ap a, ee part = ore dress, with mud; 

a tle a rope-girdle, generally made of the coarse grass 

led Hhalfa, sound the man | Each flourishes fie 

nda palm stick, or a nebhodt (a long staff,) or a 


» or a drawn sword, and dances with a slow move- 

t, and in an irregular manner, generally pacin 
Sout, and raising and depressing the body. This 
¢ is continued for an hour or more, and is perform- 
ti twice or three times in the course of the day. After 
third day, the women visit the tomb, and place upon 


who, Iam told, is handsome, living within afew doors 
of you, who will be glad to become your wife, even 
with the express understanding that you shall divorce 
her when you quit this place, though, of course, you 
may do 8o before, if she should not please you.” Such 
is the facility of marriage and divorce. Mr. Lane, 





their rope-girdles; and usually a lamb or a goat is 


however, dedicates a whole chapter to the many cere- 
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monies observed on the marriage of a virgin; itis only|‘ Yes.’ So the poor woman returned to her house, ani 
a widow, a divorced dame or a slave, that can be so with her assembled friends performed the lamentatic, 
easily taken and so easily got rid of. |and other ceremonies usual on the occas.on of a death, 
In visiting or going to the public baths, the ladies) Not many days after this her son arrived, and she asked 
are always veiled, and generally ride on asses, and sit him what he could mean by causing a letter to be writ. 
astride on a high and broad saddle, “ looking,” as Dr. ten stating that he was dead. He explained the con. 
Richardson says, “like so many coffins mounted on tents of the letter, and she went to the schoolmaster and 
asses.” Many women, however, of the upper classes, | begged him to inform her why he had told her ame 
walk the streets in their long robes and veils. — to tear her clothes, since the letter was to infora 
er that her son was well, and he was now arrived « 
«It is not uncommon to see, in the city in which I home. Not at all abashed, he said, ‘God knows futu. 
am writing, a lacy shuffling along in her ample to’b and rity! How could I know that your son would arrive in 
hhab/arah of new and rich and glistening silks, and one | safety’ It was better that you should think him dead 
who scents the whole street with the odour of musk or/than be led to expect to see him, and perhaps be dis. 
civet as she passes along, with all that appears of her|appointed.’ Some persons who were sitting with him 
person scrupulously clean and delicate, her eyes neatly praised his wisdom, exclaiming, ‘ Truly, our new fick’ee 
bordered with kohhl] applied in the most careful manner, is aman of unusual judgment!’ and, for a little while, 
and the tip of a finger or two showing the fresh dye of| he found that he had raised his reputation by this 
the hhen’na, and by her side a little boy or girl, her own| blunder.’’—vol. i. 66, 67. 
child, with a face besmeared with dirt, and with clothes| ' ; 
appearing as though they had been worn for months| The Egyptians are said to be passionately fond of 
without being washed. Few things surprised me so music, and yet very few of them practice it in any 
much as sights of this kind on my first arrival in this shape. -The Koran is chanted by all ranks; but bot 
country. | naturally inquired the cause of what struck music and dancing are left to professional people of 
me ag so strange and inconsistent, and was informed that both sexes. who are hired out for the amusement o 
the affectionate mothers thus neglected the appearance the upper classes, and to perform on great public fes- 
of their children, and purposely left them unwashed, |tiyalg, Mr. Lane has given prints of the several wini 
and clothed them so shabbily, particularly when they | and gtring instruments in use,—and also translations 
had to take them out in public, from fear of the evil eye, | of various songs with the music written down, which 
— : sonmeres dreaded, meee ae Case i, simple enough, but not at all to our taste; nor cas 
est blessings, and therefore most likely to be coveted.” |e discover that similarity which Mr. Lane seems 
=a \ pp 6), 61 ’ " |think exists between these Egyptian airs and some 
Pe ce ee the popular melodies of Spain. In some of their poetig 
One mode of averting the Evil Eye, so common effusions Mr. Lane also finds a similarity to the Song 
throughout the East, is to throw salt over a child; of Solomon; and he instances the following, whic! 
and in. the bridal processions, when a young boy, he thinks may be compared with the second and five 
mounted on a horse richly caparisoned, and dressed following verses of the fifth chapter. We confess th 
in all the finery of the harem, is paraded through the we cannot discover much resemblance. 
streets, a woman follows, throwing over him at inter-| re : 
vals a handful of salt, frequently muttering the short!“ The beloved of my heart visited me in the darkn 
chapter of the Koran which relates to this subject.|, Of night: ' 
The same superstition makes a mother disguise the|! 800d, to show him honour, until he sat down. 
| said, ‘O thou my petition, and all my desire! 


birth of a male child, or dress it like a girl for several Hast thou come at midnight, and not feared the wate) 


montlis, lest any one should envy her the birth of a) wen? 
~~ —: — = mother and child the Pernicious| i476 said to me, ‘I feared; but, however, love 
effect of the Evil Eye. | Had taken from me my soul and my breath.’ ” 
Female children are rarely taught even to read and| Vol. ii. p. 195. 
write, but are instructed in tambour-work, embroidery, | . Tan 
and various kinds of needle-work ; but boys are repre-|__ In fact, the common Egyptians are totally incapt 
sented by our author as being very generally taught/ ble of appreciating our European music, or of com 
to read and write, to say their prayers properly, to prehending how we can take a delight in what ap 
perform the prescribed ablutions, and to be perfect in peare to them an inharmonious confusion of sound 
reading and, what we doubt very much, understand-| [he bands of their new troops, however, play th 
ing the Koran. According to Mr. Lane’s own account music of Rossini and other Italian composers with t 
the schoolmasters themselves often know little more ame precision and execution as in our European 
than to recite portions of the sacred volume. 'giments ; and the surprise of the people who see the 
‘ ; reading the notes, is frequently indicated in their loo 
“T was lately = of a pe ho could — read| and exclamations 
nor write succeeding to the office of a schoolmaster in| Tage oe —e : 
my neighbourhood. S heing able to recite the whole of, Rp ere in Cairo oe public singing gi) 
the Ckoor-a’n, he could hear the boys repeat their les- Wao ate ay oem engaged by private ay i . 
sons: to write them, he employed the ’aree/f (or head| 2 mostly found exhibiting at the frequent Pe 
boy in the school, ) pretending that his eyes were weak,/20d in the streets. There are also public dance 
A few days after he had taken upon himself this office, the latter being a distinct tribe, known by the name‘ 
a poor woman brought a letter for him to read to her} Ghawatee. “They commence,” says Mr. Las 
from her son, who had gone on pilgrimage. The fick’ee |“ with a degree of decorum; but soon, by more 
retenced to read it, but said nothing ; and the woman mated looks, by a more rapid collision of their ca 
inferring from his silence that the letter contained bad nets of brass, and by inc energy in every motic 


tion which Martial and Juvenal have given of \! 


news, suid to him, ‘Shall | shriek” He answered, they exhibit a spectacle exactly agreeing with the 4 


*Yes.’ ‘Shall I tear my clothes” she asked ; he replied, 
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performances of the female dancers of Gades.” He) most famous serpent-eater of his time, and almost of any 
says— lage, having a desire to rear a serpent of a very veno- 
“| need scarcely add, that these women are the most /™0us kind, which his boy. had brought him among 
abandoned of the courtesans of Egypt. Many of them others that he had collected in the desert, put this rep- 
are extremely handsome ; and most of them are richly tile into a basket, and kept it for several days without 
dressed. Upon the whole, I think they are the finest food, to weaken it: he then put his hand into the basket, 
women in Egypt. Many of them have slightly aquiline es take it out, for the el en of extracting its teeth ; 
noses ; but in most respects they resemble the rest of ut it immediately bit is thumb: he called out for help ; 
the females of this country. Women, as well as men, there were, however, none but women in the house, 
take delight in witnessing their performances; but and they ae to come to him, so that many minutes 
; fut many persons among the higher classes, and the more elapsed before he could obtain assistance: his whole 
‘ive inl religious, disapprove of them. arm was then found to be swollen and black, and he 
dedi “The Ghawa’zee being distinguished, in general, by died after a few hours.””—vol. ii. p. 204. 
e dis ff acast of countenance differing, though slightly, from! Another snake-charmer, named Mustapha, who was 
h him the rest of the Egyptians, we can hardly doubt that well known in Egypt from the time of the Memlooks, 
ick’eel™ they are, as themselves assert, a distinct race. Their and had been constantly playing with serpents, and 
while, origin, however, is involved in much uncertainty. ‘They catching them for various purposes, without receivine 
y this call themselves Bara’ mikeh or Bur’ mek’ ces, and boast any injury, was employed to obtain some et aes 
pias Nepean cope) tong phage setaneger Apt ng lizards for a naturalist who visited Cairo in 1824; and 
nd off wards of the capricious tyranny, of Ha‘roo’n El-Rash- having his coy pea Fats rat dg 
n any ce’d, and of whom we read in several of the tales of 25 USU@! his search in one of the level plains Known 
t boil ‘The Thousand and One Nights:’ but, as a friend of 28 the resort of those reptiles. | His son, who was with 
ple off mine lately observed to me, they probably have no more him, having observed something move in a hole near 
ent olf™ right to call themselves ‘ Bara’mikeh’ thai: because they which they were standing, and supposing it to be the 
c fees resemble that family in liberality, though it is liberality wished-for monitor, pointed it out to him, when he in- 
| wind of a different kind. In many of the tombs of the an- Cautiously put in his hand, and was seized by aceras- 
ation cient Egyptians, we find representations of females ‘es, or horned viper, whose dangerous bite soon re- 
dancing at private entertainments, to the sounds of va- duced him to so deplorable a state, in spite of all the 












































which Gancin, ; » Be s : 

vr can Tus instruments, in a manner similar to the modern ordinary precautions resorted to on such occasions by 

ms tof Ghawaz’ee, but even more licentious; one or more of) snake-charmers, that his life was for several days de- 

ome of these performers being generally depicted ina state of spaired of. and he with difficulty recovered. The same 
fe perfect nuclity, though in the presence of men of high | man was frequently scen to take up the most poisonous 

“Song “tations. This mode of dancing we find, from the mo-/snakes by the ‘tail. or any part of the body, without 

whic Maments here alluded to, most of which bear the names' receiving any injury, though they were neither depriv- 


d fir of kings, which prove their age, to have been common |ed of the poison bag, nor of their fangs; and the rep- 
a ape ey get tes vey eee the CSO ae when moving Yo teh hand wan cbuered 
; eo on , | withdraw its head, as if wanting courage to bite it; 
continued without ey Be ee ‘ and — mo- but the same man was careful = to - it to ap- 
dancers who amased the Egy ptians in the times of the 2a°H his face or legs and this precaution being con- 
early Pharaohs wo), ii. pp. 97, 98. fined to those parts, suggested the probability of his 
. + ata IRR og ae . |hands being smeared with some substance whose 
The gipsies claim kindred descent with these fe- sme!] was intolerable to the snake, and thus protected 
watch males. ‘I'hose of Egypt have a patvis, as in Europe, them from its bite. 
unknown to all other persons. Besides gipsies there) The gipsies tell fortunes, as in our own country, 
are several classes of itinerant beggars and others, who ejther in the streets or in private houses. There are 
gain their subsistence in a similar way, and lead the a}so strolling players, who enact farces and recite ros 
195. same erratic lit; tinkers and fortune-tellers, without mances; of the latter of which Mr. Lane gives three 
any fixed habitations. Le : 2 specimens, but of a far inferior description to any of 
Among the numerous exhibitors in the public streets the tales in the “Thousand and One Nights,” a book 
we serpent charmers and serpent eaters. They pre~ which we are surprised to hear is scarcely to be pro- 
tend to discover if any such animals are in houses, and cyred in Cairo at any price. Of the farces we will 
we frequently employed for that purpose ; but incredu- just extract Mr. Lane’s account of cne. which we are 
ith tag US persons have sometimes searched such @ per- told was played before the pasha, with the view of 
lormer, and even stripped him naked. opening his eyes to the conduct of those persons to 
othe “He assumes an air of mystery, strikes the walls with whom is committed the office of collecting the taxes. 
look 2 short palm-stick, whistles, makes a clucking noise a al 
with his tonguc, and spits upon the ground; and gene- The dramatis persone brave Nwzir i overnor 
girl tally says, ‘1 adjure you, by God, il ye be above, or if Of a district), a Sheykh Beled (or chief of a village), 8 
< bi 38 be below, that ye come forth ; | adjure you by the servant of the latter, a Copt clerk, a Fella’hh indebted 
** nal MOst great name, if ye be obed.ent, cone forth; and if to the government, his wife, and five other persons, of 
place ye be disobedient, die! die! die!’ The serpent is gene- Whom two made their appearance first in the character 
nceM ully dislodged by his stick fvom a fissure in the wall, Of drummers, one ss a hautboy player, and the two 
or drops from the ceiling of the room.”’—vol. ii. p. 1ud, otuers as dancers. After a little drumming, and piping, 
These serpent charmers, however, it would seem, and dancing by these five, the Na zir and the rest of the 
do not always escape with impunity. ase pr pearl ys nl ate — ae 
4 c ve Va ae n egreb owe’ ne mu- 
“A few years ago, a durwee’sh of this sect, who was sicians and dancers, who now act us simple fella’hhee’n, 
called ‘e]-Feel’ (or the Elephant, ) from his bulky and answer, ‘ Desire the Christian to look in the register.’ 
@ 2uscular form, and great og and who — The Christian Clerk has a large dawa’yel (or recepta- 
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cle for pens and ink) in his girdle, and is dressed asa 
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| At these times the convolving and dancing der. 


Copt, with a black turban. The Sheykh el Bel’ed asks|vises are performing their tricks over every part of 
him, ‘ How much is written against ’Ow’ad the son of the town, blasphemously bawling out the namo of 


Reg’eb” The clerk answers, ‘A thousand piasters.’ 
*How much,’ says the Sheykh, ‘has he paid” He is 
answered, ‘ Five piasters.’ ‘Man,’ says he, addressing 
the fella’hh, ‘why don’t you bring the money” The 
fella*hh answers, ‘I have not any.” ‘You have not 
anv” exclaims the Sheykh; ‘throw him down.’ An 
inflated piece of an intestine, resembling a large koor- 
ba’g, is brought, and with this the fellu’hh is beaten. 
He roars out to the Na’zir, ‘By the honour of thy 
horse’s tal, O Rey! By the honour of thy wife’s trow- 
sers, O Bey! By the honour of thy wife’s head-band, O 
Bey!’ After twenty such absurd appeals, his beating is 
finished, and he is taken away and imprisoned. Pre- 
sently his wife comes to him, and asks him, ‘ How art 


thou”? He answers, ‘ Do me a kindness, my wife: take). 


a little kishk, and some eggs, and some sha’eeree’yeh, 
and go with them to the house of the Christian clerk, 
and appeal to his generosity to get me set at liberty.’ 
She takes these, in three baskets, to the Christian’s 
house, and asks the people there, ‘ Where is the M’al’- 
lim Hhan‘na, the clerk”? They-answer, ‘ There he sits.’ 
She says to him, *O M’al/lim Hhan’na, do me the favour 
to receive these, and obtain the liberation of my hus- 


God, and asking charity in the terms of the Koran. 
Mr. Lane says there was nothing like regularity in 
their dancing. 

“Each seemed to be performing the antics of a mad- 
man; now, moving his body up and down; the next 
moment, turning round; then, using odd gest:culations 
w'th his arms; next, jumping; and sometimes, scream. 
ing: in short, if a stranger, observing them, were not 
told that they were performing a religious exercise, 
‘supposed to be the involuntary effect of enthusiastic 
excitement, he would certainly think that these dane ng 
clurwee’shes were merely striving to excel one another 
in playing the buffoon: and the manner in which they 
were clad would conduce to impress him with this 
lidea.”—vol. ii. p. 212. 


Thus they dance and whirl till they become as crazy 
as our own Irvingites or Rowites (happily so named) 
with their gibberish howlings in the unknown tongue. 
But the feat performed by one of these enthusiasts, 
perhaps we may safely eall them impostors, is so sin- 
gular, that we must transcribe it :— 


band.’ ‘Who is thy husband” he asks. She answers, ‘‘ In the middle of this ring was placed a small chaf- 
* The fella’hh who owes a thousand piasters.’ * Bring,’ ing-d.sh of tinned copper, full of red-hot charcoal. 
says he, ‘twenty or thirty piasters to bribe the Sheyki From this, the durwee'sh, just mentioned, seized a 
el Bel’ed.’ She goes away, and soon returns with the Piece of live charcoal, which he put into his mouth; 
money in her hand, and gives it to the Sheykh el Bel’ed.|then did the same with another, another, and another, 
* What is this?” says the Sheykh. She answers, ‘ Take| "til his mouth was full; when he deliberately chewed 
it as a bribe, and liberate my husband.’ He says, ‘Very these live coals, opening his mouth very wide every 
well; go tothe Na’zir.’ She retires for a while, black-| Moment, to show its contents, which, after anout three 
ens the edges of her eyclids with kobhl, applies fresh; Minutes, he swallowed; and all this he did without 
red dye of the hhen’na to her hands and feet, and re-/¢¥ineing the slightest symptom of pain; appearing, 


pairs to the Na’zir. ‘ Good evening, my master,’ she 
saystohim. ‘ What dost thou want?’ he asks. She 
answers, ‘l am the wife of ’Ow’ad, who owes a thou- 
sand piasters.’ ‘But what dost thou want?’ he asks 
again. She says, ‘My husband is imprisoned, and I 
appeal to thy generosity to liberate him:’ and as she 
urges this request, she smiles, and shows him that she 
does not ask this favour without being willing to grant 
him a recompense. He obtains this, takes the husband’s 
part, and liberates him.”—vol. ii. pp. 111—113. 


The three romances which Mr. Lane has introduced 


appear to us dull enough, though he tells us the au-| 


dience are all highly amused at the recital, not only 
with the story, but also with the lively and dramatic 
manner of the narrator, * who often greatly improves 


during the operation and after it, even more lively than 
before. The other durwee’sh before alluded to, as half- 
naked, d'splayed a remarkably fine and vigorous form, 
and seemed to be in the prime of his age. After having 
danced not much longer than the former, his actions 
|became so violent that one of his brethren held him; 
but he released himself from his grasp, and, rushing to- 
wards the chafing-dish, took out one of the largest live 
‘coals, and put it into his mouth. He kept his mouth 
| wide open for about two minutes ; and during this pe- 
riod, each time that he inhaled, the large coal appeared 
|of almost a white heat; and when he exhaled, nume- 
|rous sparks were blown out of his mouth. After this, 
jhe chewed and swallowed the coal, and then resumed 
ihis dancing. When their performances had lasted about 
half an hour, the durwee’shes paused to rest.”—vol. il. 


the stories by his action, and by witty introductions of p. 213. 


his own invention.” ‘The three which he has given 
are mostly of a warlike character, and more suited to 
the taste of the Bedouins of the desert than to the 
Arabs of the towns. . 

At the public festival of the Mohhaar’ran and others 
kept periodically, the whole population of Cairo is on 
the move, when the crowding, and jostling, and push- 
ing, in the narrow streets and in the mosques is quite 
intolerable. Mr. Lane got himself into an awkward 
position in the midst of a crowd of women, face to 
face with a young lady, whose situation “from her 
panting’ was not quite easy to her, * though a smile,” 
he says, “expressed at the same time by her large 
black eyes, showed that it was amusing: she could 
not, however, bear it long, for she soon cried out, 
‘My Eye! do not squeeze me so violently." My 
eye, says Mr. Lane, is a term of endearment—and so 
may be Betty Martin. 


The exploit of another of the gang was still more 
extraordinary— 


“ One of them, a tall man, dressed in a dark woollen 
gown, and With a bare, shaven head, took from the 
chafing-dish, which was handed to the dancers, as though 
it had been a dish of cakes or sweetmeats, a large 
piece of brilliantly hot coal; placed it between his 
teeth, and kept it so for a short time; then drew tt 
upon his tongue ; and, keeping his mouth wide open 
for, I think, more than two minutes, violently inhaled 
‘and exhaled, showing the inside of his mouth, like @ 
furnace, and breathing out sparks, as the former dur- 
wee’sh had done ; but with less appearance of excite- 
ment. Having chewed and swallowed the coal, he 
jvined the ring of the tambourine-players, and sat a! 
/most close to my feet. I narrowly watched his coun- 
tenance; but could not see the least indication of his 
suffering any pain.’’—vol. ii. p. 214. 
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One of these devout persons, was, it seems, a par-/ Among the crowds that assemble, beggars are not 
ticular acquaintance of Mr. Lane, and visited him al- the least numerous. Asking alms may, indeed, be 
most every evening. He had been a bookseller, but almost considered as an honourable profession in 
had turned dervise, and at the same time, we should Cairo; but Egypt after all is not the only country 
say, from the following account of him, became stark that can show a beggar on horseback. In the coun- 
staring mad— try many derwee'shes (dervises) go from village to 

“One night, during a meeting of a party of dur- village begging alms. I have seen them,” says Mr. 
wee’shes of his order, at which their sheykh was pre- Lane, “on horseback ; and one | lately saw thus 
sent, my friend became affected with religious frenzy, Mounted, and accompanied by two men bearing each 
seized a tall glass shade which surrounded a candle |@ flag, and by a third beating a drum: this beggar on 
placed on the floor, and ate a large portion of it. The horseback was going from hut to hut asking for bread.” 
sheykh and the other durwee’shes, looking at him with The gentleman was collecting his rent. 
astonishment, upbraided him with having broken the} We shall say nothing here on the subject of the 
institutes of his order; since the eating of glass was not religion of Mahomet. Mr. Lane speaks favourably 
among the miracles which they were allowed to per-|of the decent behaviour of the Arab scsibatal when 
form; and they immediately expelled him. He then at prayer. 


entered the order of the Ahhmedee’yeh ; andasthey,| 
likewise, never ate glass, he determined not to do so. ‘The utmost solemnity and decorum are observed 


again. However, soon after, at a meeting of some bre-|!" the public worship of the Moos‘lims. Their looks 
thren of this order, when several Saadee’yeh also were |*nd behaviour in the mosque are not those of enthusi- 
present, he again was seized with frenzy, and, jumping “Stic devotion, but of calm and modest piety. Never 
up to a chandelier, caught hold of one of the small /*re they guilty of a designedly irregular word or action 
glass lamps attached to it, and devoured about half of during their prayers. The pride and fanaticism which 
it, swallowing also the oil and water which it contained. they exhibit in common life, in intercourse with per- 
He was conducted before his Shevkh, to be tried for 8°"S of their own, or of a different faith, seem to be 
this offence; but, on his taking an oath never to eat dropped on their entering the mosque, and they appear 


glass again, he was neither punished nor expelled the wholly absorbed in the adoration of their Creator, hum- 
ader. Notwithstanding this oath, he soon again gra- ble and downcast, yet without affected humility, or a 


tified his propens.ty to eat a glass lamp; and a brother forced expression of countenance. The Moos’lim takes 
durwee’sh, who was present, attempted to do the same; off his shoes at the door of the mosque, carries them in 
but a large fragment stuck between the tongue and his left hand, sole to sole, and puts his right foot first 
palate of this rash person; and my friend had great/0VeT the threshold. If he have not previously per- 
trouble to extract it. He was again tried by his Sheykh,|fe'med the preparatory ablution, he repairs at once to 
and being reproached for having broken his oath’ and |the tank or fountain to acquit himself of that duty. 
vow of repentance, he coolly answered, ‘1 repent | Before he commences his prayers he places his shoes 
wan: repentance is good: for He whose name be ex-| (4nd his sword and pistols, if he have such arms,) upon 
alted hath said, in the Excellent Book, “Verily, God the matting, a little before the spot where his head will 
loveth the repentant.’ The Sheykh, in anger, ex-|touch the ground in prostration: his shoes are put one 
chimed, ‘Dost thou dare to act in this manner, and|“Pon the other, sole to sole.”—vol. i. pp. 97, 98. 
a + sae ced nd per ae pid yee Beery For their civil laws, such as they are, they are in- 
a u - i - 
soned ten one after which, he made him again swear |aeoted pe the Koran, the better parts of which were 
toabstain from eating gines ¢ anh en ie eats he | aul pilfered from the Jewish Scriptures. Most of the 
was allowed to remain a member of the Ahhmedee’yeh. jofficers of justice, from the highest to the lowest, are 
This second oath, he professes not to have broken.— |2ccused of corrupt practices; but this is not universal, 
as may be learned from several instances related by 


The pe: son whose office it was to prosecute him related | 1 ; : : : 
tome these facts; and my fr.end reluctantly confessed | Mr. Lane. He tells this oy a being of recent date, 
es jand universally believed at Cairo:— 


them to be true.”—Prefuce, pp. x.—xii. 

One of the great public festivals is at the time of. “4 poor man applied one day to the A’gha of the po- 
the completion of the rise of the Nile, and the o ening "ices and saicl, ‘Sir, there came to me, to-day, a Wea, 
of the canal of Cairo. Vast multitudes saneliin on|#nd she said to me, “ Take this ekours, and let it re- 
this joyful occasion—and no wonder it should be the main in your possession for a time, and lend me five 
cecasion of rejoicing; the refreshing sight of a sheet | hundred piasters:” and I took it from her, Sir, and 
dwn te te dry Af denen attain oan open places |8**° her the five hundred piasters, and she went away: 

- Meee ~~ and when she was gone away, | said to myself, * Let 
yor at the hettont season of the agar cannot fail! 16 Jook at this ckoors ;” and | looked at it, and behold 
% deing hailed with rapture by every class of inha-| it was yellow brass: and [ slapped my face, and said, 
ditants. iT will g° to the A’gha, and relate my story to him, 

“The favourite time of resort to this place is the|perhaps he will investigate the affair, and clear it up.” 


evening, and many persons remain there for sevcral for there is none that can help me in this matter but 


hours after sunset; some, all night. There are gene- thee.’ The A’gha sad to him, * Hear what I tell thee, 
rally two or three story-tellers there. At all hours of man. Take whatever is in thy shop—leave nothing, 
he day, and sometimes even at midnight, persons are and lock it up, and to-morrow morning go early; and 
xen bathing in the lake; chiefly men and boys, but/ when thou hast opened the shop, cry out, “ Alas for my 
ilso some young girls, and even women; the latter of property!” then take in thy hands two clods, and beat 
vhom expose their persons before the passengers and |thyself with them, and cry, “Alas for the property of 
idlers on the banks, in a manner surprising in a place|others!” and whoever says to thee, “ What is the mat- 
where women in general so carefully conceal even|ter with thee’” do thou answer, ‘*The property of 
their faces ; though most of these bathers are usually! — 

ee from the waist downwards.”’—vol. ii. pp. 266,| * An ornament worn on the crown of the head-dress 

. by women. 
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others is lost: a pledge that I had belonging to a wo- 
man, is lost: if it were my own, [ should not thus la- 
ment it;’”? and this will clear up the affair.’ The man 
promised to do as he was desired. He removed every- 
thing from his shop, and early the next morning he 
went and opened it, and began to cry out, ‘ Alas for the 
property of others!’ and he took two clods, and beat 
himself with them, and went about every district of the 
city, crying, ‘ Alas for the property of others!’ a pledge 
that | had, belonging to a woman, is Jost; if it were my 
own, I should not lament it.’ The woman who had given 
him the ckoors in pledge heard of this, and discovered 
that it was the man whom she had cheated ; so she said 
to herself, ‘Go and bring an action against him.’ She 
went to his shop, riding on an ass, to give herself con- 
sequence, anc said to hm, ‘ Man, give me my property 
that is in thy possession.’ He answered, ‘It is lost.’ 
‘Thy tongue be cut out!’ she cried: ‘dost thou lose 
my property? By Al’lah! | will go to the A’gha, and 
inform him of it.’ ‘Go,’ suid he; and she went and told 
her case. The A’gha sent for the man, and when he 
had come, said to his accuser, * What is thy property 
in his possession” She answered, ‘ A ckoors of red Ve- 
netian gold.’ * Woman,’ ssid the A’gha, ‘1 have a gold 
ckvors here; I should like to show it thee.’ She said, 
* Show it me, Sir, for 1 shall know my ckcors.’ The 
A’gha then untied a handkerch ef, and, taking out of it 
the ckoors which she had given in pledge, said, * Look.’ 
She looked at it and knew it, and hung down her head 
The A’gha said, ‘ Raise thy heacl, and say where are the 
five hundred piasters of this man.’ She answered, ‘Sir, 
they are in my house.’ The executioner was sent with 
her to her house, but without hs sword; and the wo- 
man, having gone into the house, brought out a purse 
containin,s the money, and went back with him. The 
money was given to the man from whom it had been 
obtained, and the executioner was then ordered to take 
the women to Roomey’ley (a large open place below 
the citadel), and there to behead her, which he did.”— 
vol. i. pp. 144—146. 


The following story has some humour in it:— 

**A person who was appointed Mohh’tes‘ib shortly 
after my former visit to this country (Moos’tuf’s Ca’- 
ship, a Koord) exercised his power in a most brutal 
manner, clipping men’s ears (that is, cutting off the 
lobe, or ear-lap), not only for the most trifling trans- 
gression, but often for no offence whatever. He once 
met an old man driving along several asses laden with 
water-melons, and, pointing to one of the largest of 
these fruits, asked its price. The old man put his fin- 
ger and thumb to his ear-lap, and sail, * Cut it, Sir.’ 
He was asked again and again, and gave the same an- 
swer. The Mohh’tes’ib, angry, but unable to refrain 
from laughing, said, ‘ Fellow, are you mad or deaf” 
‘No,’ replied the old man, ‘I am neither mad nor deaf; 
but I know that, if I were to say the price of the melon 
is ten fud’dahs, yon would say “Clip his ear ;” and if 
1 said five fud’dahs, or one fud’dah, you would say © Clip 
his ear: therefore clip it at once, and let me pass on.’ 
His humour saved him.”’—-vol. i. pp. 147, 148. 

The following case, as Mr. Lane tells us, will con- 
vey some idea of the condition of Egyptian peasants 
in some of the provinces :— 


**A Turk, infamous for many barbarous acts, pre- 
siding at the town of Tun’ta, in the Delta, went one 
night to the government granary of that town, and find- 
ing two peasants sleeping there, asked them who they 
were, and what was their business in that place. One 


of them said that he had brought 130 ardeb’bs of corn! 
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from a village of the district; and the other, that he had 
brought 60 ardeb’bs from the land belonging to the 
town. ‘You rascal!’ said the governor to the latter; 
‘this man brings 130 ardeb’bs from the lands of a small 
village ; and you, but 60 from the lands of the town.’ 
‘This man,’ answered the peasant of Tun‘ta, ‘brings 
corn but once a week; and | am now bringing it ever 
day.’ ‘Be silent!’ said the governor; and, pointing to 
a neighbouring tree, ordered one of the servants of the 
granary to hang the peasant to one cf its branches 
The order was obeyed, and the governor returned to 
his house. The next morning he went again to the 
granary, and saw a man bringing in a large quantity of 
corn. He «asked who he was, and what quantity he 
had brought; and was answered by the hangman of 
the preceding night, ‘This is the man, Sir, whom I 
hanged by your orders, last night; and he has brought 
16U ardeb’bs.’ * What!’ exclaimed the governor, ‘has 
he risen from the dead ?* He was answered, ‘ No, Sir: 
i hanged him so that his toes touched the ground ; and 
when you were gone, L untied the rope: you dd net 
order me to fill him.’ ‘the Turk muttered, ‘ Aha! 
hanging and killing are different things: Arab ¢ is co 
pious: next time L will say kill. ‘Take care of Ab’co 
Di’cod.’ ”’—vol. i. pp. 152, 153. 

Universally degraded as the Arabians now are, from 
that high character they once justly acquired for arts, 
science, and literature, and for much of which, far be 
yond the mere rudiments, the European world is 
greatly indebted to them, we fear the literary and in- 
telligent character of the Mooslim Arabs of Cairo has 
been greatly overrated by Mr. Lane. He tells us the 


metropolis of Egypt maintains the reputation by which 


it has been distinguished for many centuries, of being 
the best school of Arabic literature, and of Mahome- 
dan theology and jurisprudence; that, though polite 
knowledge has universally declined, yet it has done 
so the least in Cairo; and that the fame of its pro 
fessors still remains unrivalled. He admits, however, 
that learning was in a much more flourishing state in 
Cairo before the entrance of the French army than it 
has been in later years; not through any oppression 
on the part of the invaders, but in consequence of the 
panic which the invasion occasioned, and the troubles 
by which it was followed. 

The real] truth is, that whatever the nature of the 
literature may have been, which was cultivated in 


. Egypt, it suffered less from the French invasion than 


by the rapacity of the Pasha Mahomed Ali. The 
mosque of Ashar was the great college in which the 
youths of Egypt, who devoted themselves to religious 
employments, or any of the learned professions, pur- 
sued their course of study. It is a large building, 
urrounding an extensive square court, and is said by 
iging 3000, others say halt 

It is stated that none of 
struction, being mostly 
sons of the poorer classes. “This college was sup- 
ported by the rents of certain houses in Cairo, and 
lands appropriated for that purpose; but, so Mr. 
Lane informs us, Ali Pasha has taken possession ot 
all the cultivable land which belonged to the mosques; 
‘‘and thus the Ashar has lost the greater portion ot 
the property which it possessed.’ As the professors 
receive no salaries or emoluments from the funds of 
the college, they are driven to the necessity of teach- 
ing in private houses, copying books, &c., and of re- 
ceiving presents from the wealthy; of course they are 
of the lowest description of teachers. The principal 


some to be capable of lo 
that number of students. 
these pay anything for their in 
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pert of the studies pursued here is to read and recite 
correctly the Koran, which they are engaged to do in 
orivate houses, at the tombs, and in other public 
places; the higher branches qualify them to become 
muftees, imaums, or schoolmasters, in the towns and 
illages of Egypt. 

We cannot agree with those writers who have held 
up Ali Pasha as an enlightened ruler, and commended 
him for sending young men to Europe,—England and 
France particularly—to improve their education ; that 
is to ay, to be instructed in the art of ship-building, 
gunnery, and the theory and practice of navigation. 
Hig grand objects are the conquest of Syria, to get a 
footing in Asia Minor, and to threaten and withdraw 
his allegiance from the Sultaun; and for these vision- 
ary schemes, his unhappy country is impoverished, 
her agriculturists forced from their useful labours to 
supply his army, and money wrung from the hard 
hends of the peasants to build his three-deckers, which 
are never likely to fire a shot in anger. Under such 
zruler, the cultivation of general science and litera- 
ture is an object of no concern, as he has proved, by 
robbing the college of its funds. Mahomed Ali pos- 
sesses great energy, but wants judgment; and the con- 
sequence is, that he is led away by every projector 
that has some new scheme to propose. Hence canals, 
nil-roads, manufactories of every description, are un- 
‘ertaken and abandoned. We understand that there 
isnot less than forty miles of iron rails lying on the 
quays and open places of Alexandria. destined for a 
toad across the isthmus of Suez, which would be very 
convenient, very expensive, but not likely to yield any 


profit. Ambitious to become a great naval power, he 
ouilds large three-deckers, one of such dimensions 
that it was found, when finished, its size would not 


allow it to get out of the harbour. 

But of all the absurdities that ever found a place in 
his brain, the wildest was that suggested by the St. 
Simonian, Pere Enfantin, of throwing a dam across 


the Nile, just below the point where the Nile is di-| 


vided into the Rosetta and the Damietta branches. 
He was so full of this project, which was to add we 
snow not how many hundred thousand acres to the 
soil at present capable of cultivation, that he author- 
ized his agent here to endeavour to engage Mr. Brunel, 
om any terms, to proceed to Egypt and furnish him 
with a plan and his advice for the undertaking; but 
Brunel had occupation enough in boring the Thames 
without engaging to dam the Nile, and we believe 
the ardour for this perilous enterprise has subsided. 
kily for the multitudes that inhabit the delta, and 
‘ho subsist on a soil whose unabated and unassisted 
y has been famous for more than four thousand 
years. Had the project been carried into execution, 
nd the dams constructed, what security would there 
ave been against their being swept away by the 
velling Nile, which must have involved in one com- 
ton destruction the great mass of the inhabitants, 
‘etr houses and cottages, their gardens, and the whole 
tops on the ground, if not the soil itself—with horses, 
“attle, sheep, and other domestic animals? 


“Expatiata ruunt per apertos flumina campos ; 
Cumque satis arbusta simul, pecudesque, virosque, 
lectaque, cumque suis rapiunt penetralia sacris.” 


Mr. Lane admits, notwithstanding the reputation 
‘or literature which he says the metropolis of Egypt 
still maintains, that the studies of the Mooslims, in 


the present age, are confined within very narrow limits; 
that very few of them study medicine, chemistry, ma- 
thematics, or astronomy; that their medical and sur- 
gical practitioners are mostly barbers, miserably igno- 
rant of the sciences which they profess A clumsy 
pretension to alchemy and the quackery of astrology 
oceupy the places of chemistry and astronomy : of ab- 
stract science they are wholly ignorant. ‘ But,” says 
Mr. Lane, “the literature of the Arabs is very com- 
prehensive :” he admits, however, at the same time 
that the number of their books is more remarkable 
than their variety. The greater portion of them treat 
of religion and jurisprudence ; the next numero is are 
works on grammar, rhetoric, and various branches of 
philology ; the next, on history and peogr ; the 
remainder are romanc 


C.a 
C, 2 


aphy 
es and poetical compositions ; 
these, with a few on medicine and the occult sciences, 
mathematics, and algebra (now no longer studied,) 
compose most of their libraries, of which we are told 
there are several large ones in Cairo. Mr. Lane adds 
that there are only eight booksellers in this city, an 
that their shops are ill-stecked. 

In point of fact, the college of Asher is neither more 
nor less than a seminary calculated to keep up the an- 
cient superstitions of the Egyptians, rather than to cul- 
tivate science and true knowledge: for instance, the 
interpretation of dreams, and the art of the magician, 
as we find them practised in the time of the Pharachs, 
have descended to the mederns, and form a part of the 
education in the college. The Ginn or Geuii continuo 
now among the Arahs to act the same part, fcr tho 
good or evil of the human race, as they are described 
to have done in the “Thousand and One Nights.” 
Their origin and chief abode are in the mountains of 
Kaf, which encompass the whole circle of the plane 
surface of the earth; for the Oolema would deem it 
heresy to assert its globular form. They are inhabi- 
tants of the air. and preside over thunder, lightning, 
and tempest. What we commonly call “a falling 
star” is beli¢ved by the Arabs to be a dart, launche 
by the Almighty at an evil ginn, and on beholding 
one they exclaim, “ May God transfix the enemy of 
the faith!’ We shall give one story from Mr. Lane’s 
own household experience :— 

“T had once a humorous cook, who was somewhat 
addicted to the intoxicating hhashee’sh: soon after he 
had entered my service, I heard him one evening mut- 
tering and exclaiming, on the stairs, as if in surprise 
at some event; and then politely saying, ‘But why are 
vou s.tting here in the draught’—Do me the favour to 
come up into the kitchen, and amuse me with your con- 
versation a little:’ the civil address not being answered, 
was repeated and varied several times, t:ll I called out 
speaking. 


Mm 
ua 


to the man, and asked him to whom he was 
‘The ’efree’t of a Turkish solder,’ he replies 
ting on the stairs, smoking his pipe, and refuses to 
move: he came up from the well below; pray step an 
see him.” On my guing to the stairs, and telling the 
ervant that I conld see nothing, he nly remarked that 
it was because I had a clear conscience.”—vol. i. pp. 
289, 290. 

The existence of ghools likewise obtains almost uni- 
versal credence among the Modern Egyptians, in com- 
mon with most of the Mahomedan nations. These 
beings assume many monstrous shapes; haunt burial- 
grounds and other sequestered spots; feed upon dead 
bodies ; and kill and devour every human creature who 
has the misfortune to fall in their way. The we'leis 
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or saints, ** favourites of heaven,” have an opposite 
character, and are employed in doing good. = a! 
people so superstitions and bigoted we certainly had 
not expected to meet with the following trait of libe- 
rality :— 

**It is avery remarkable trait in the character of the 
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ness, after stating the facts, to endeavour to explain 
this mystery, to unravel which, “ neither I nor others,” 
says Mr. Lane, * have been able todiscover any clue.” 
This singular exhibition certainly conveys a deeper 
interest, from the circumstance of its being found in 
the same country, which gave birth to those professors 





people of Egypt, and other countries of the East, that of the same arts, and who, more than three thousand 
Moos‘lims, Christians, and Jews adopt each other’s su-|years ago, had the audacity, by their enchantment, 
perst.tions, while they abhor the more rational doc-| to endeavour to imitate the avenging power of the Al- 
trines of each other’s faiths. In sickness, the Moos‘lim/mighty. But for Mr. Lane’s narrative :— 
sometimes employs Christian and Jewish prieststo pray| — «, A few davs after my first arrival in this country, my 
for him: the Christians and Jews, in the same predica- ousted was excited on the subject of magic by > cir. 
ment, often call in Moos‘lim sain's for the like purpose. perapter related to me by Mr. Salt. our consul-general 
Many Cliristians are in the frequent habit of visiting Having had reason to believe that ‘on of his servants 
— crepes —— wes ee ew hands : beg- was a thief, from the fact of several articles of property 
ging their prayers, counsels, or prophecies ; and giving | jaying been stolen from his house, he sent for the cele. 
them money and other presents.”—vol. i. p. 301. 08 Mugh’reb’ee magician, with the view of intimi- 
In reviewing the character of the Egyptians, Mr. | dating them, and causing the guilty one (if any of them 
Lane is disposed to consider them a humane people, | were guilty) to confess his crime. The magician came; 
though in this respect they appear to have deteriorated and said that he wou!d cause the exact image of the per. 


even since his previous visit to the country ; but 

“T think it proper (he adds) to remark here, that I 
have good reason for believing Burckhardt to have been 
misinformed when stating (sce his Arabic Proverbs, 
No. 393) that children in the East (in Egypt, &c.) tor- 
ture serpents by putting them into a leather bag, then 
throwing unslacked lime upon them, and pouring wate: 
on it. I find noone who has heard of such cruelty; and 
it is not likely that boys in this country would dare to 
put a serpent ina bag (for they are excess.vely afraid 
of this reptile,) or would give several piasters for a bag 
to destroy in this manner.”—vol. i. p. 571, note. 


son who had committed the thefts to appear to any youth 
not arrived at the age of puberty ; and desired the mas. 
ter of the house to call in any boy whom he might choose 
As several boys were then employed in a garden adja- 
cent to the house, one of them was called for this pur- 
pose. In the palm of this boy’s right hand the magician 
drew, with a pen, a certain diagram, in the centre of 
which he poured a little ink. Into this ink he desired 
the boy steadfastly to look. He then burned some in- 
cense and several bits of paper inscribed with charms; 
and, at the same time, called for various objects to ap- 
pear in the ink. The bov declared that he saw all these 


jobjects, and last of all, the image of the guilty person 

We perfectly agree with the author in this remark; | he described his stature, countenance, and dress; said 
and the modesty, with which he always offers his|that he knew him; and directly ran down into the gur- 
opinion, whenever he has cause to differ from the la-|«len, and apprehended one of the labourers, who, when 
mented Burckhardt, is credita! le to his liberal teelings, brought before the master, immediately confessed that 


and a strong guarantee for his own accuracy; if, in-| 
deed, any extraneous guarantee could be required in| 
this case. Every one who has visited Egypt, and) 
witnessed the scenes he has described, and the cus-| 
toms he has illustrated with his pencil, must feel him-| 
self suddenly transported back to the banks of the) 
Nile. 

Having thus very briefly skimmed over Mr. Lane’s| 
two volumes, we shall conclude by extracting an ac- 
count of one of the most extraordinary feats of magic| 
th thave been recorded since the days of the Pharaohs, | 
when the magicians of the same country were able to 
produce imitations **by their enchantments” of the) 
first two only of the many plagues brought upon) 
Egypt; imitations near enough in their resemblance 
to impose upon the wicked king and his subjects; 
though they were wholly foiled in their presumptuous 
attempts at the rest If the exhibition we allude to 
now had been related by persons who, from their ge- 
neral ignorance, or otherwise, might be considered un- 
deserving of credence, we should have passed it in 
silence; but as it has been witnessed not only by Mr. | 
Lane, but by several intelligent English travellers 
and residents—as for instance by Captain Lord Prud- 


he was the thief.””—vol. i. pp. 346, 347. 


We should not have attached much importance to 
this discovery, provided the supposed power of the 
magician had stopped here : the boy was a neighbour; 
“he knew the man,” and might have known him to 
be a thief: still it is curious: but that which Mr. 
Lane afterwards witnessed isinfinitely moreso Bei 
determined to have ocular proof of what he had heard, 
he applied to the interpreter of the British consulate, 
who brought to him the Sheeykhk °ACl El-Cha'dir Ll- 
Mucgiirel/+e, on whom the mantle of one of the an- 
cient magicians of the Pharaohs would seem to have 
descended—and whose designation will remind every 
reader of the excellent tale of ** Maugraby* the Magi- 
cian.’ ‘The previous incantation of burning frankin- 
cense and coriander-seed, to wind up the charm, may, 
with many, pass for nothing, and so may the strips 
of paper inacribed with certain forms of invocation, 
such as 


“¢Tur’shoon’ and * Turyoo’shoon,’ which he said, were 


the names of two genii, his ‘familiar spirits.” 1 com- 


pared the copies (says Mr. Lane) with the originals, and 
found that they exactly agreed. The following is a 


hoe, of the navy, and Major Felix, of the army, and Mr. |yanstation:-— 


Salt, the resident consul—we are disposed to enter into 
the subject ; and more especially as we know there are| 


some serious persons of sober and superior intellects,| of yurocco, or more 


* Maugrabre signifies a western man—i. e. a native 
nerally of Mauritania, the coun- 


who not only do not doubt the literal accuracy of the/try of the Moors, in which district the great colleges of 


story 23 told, but are not indisposed to entertain a feel-| 


magic (Domdaniel, &c.) were formerly situated, and 


ing that the appearances narrated could only have been in which the black art is still cultivated, it seems, toa 
effected by superhuman means. It will be our busi-| great extent. 
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Xplainf *Tu:’shoon! Turyoo’shoon! Come down! jtent, and sat down within it.’ ‘ Des re them to bring 
hers,"| Come down! Be present! Whither are gone ‘coffee to the Soolta’n,’ said the magician, ‘and to form 
clue."|_ the prince and his troops? Where are El-Ahh’mar the court.’ These orders were given by the boy; and 
deeper the prince and his troops’ Be present, |he said that he saw them performed.”’—vol. i. pp. 552, 


and ing! ye servants of these names! And this is the removal. 353. 
fessor’ And we have removed from thee 
usand thy veil; and thy sight to-day 

ments,@ is piercing. Correct, correct!’”” 


he Al- 





|_ Even here, though the boy was selected by Mr. 
—_vol, i. pp. 349, 350,| Lane, a suspicion might arise of some collusion be- 
‘ |tween the magician and the boy; that the objects, sup- 
he boy on the present occasion was brought in, by posed to be seen by him in the ink, had no existence, 
t. Lane’s desire, from among a parcel of boys in the but had previously been arranged in a regular succes- 
eet, returning from a manufactory, and had there-'sion, and that the boy had learned them by heart; but 
“a cit- (More no previous communication with the old Magus.| we are assured no possibility of such a collusion could 
-neral. The preparations being completed, with all the accom-| have taken place, and we are perfectly satisfied there 
Tvants fhanying mummzery, and after muttering indistinctly a was none. To proceed :— 


operty Hew words i ; 
coe . 2 | os He now addressed himself to me; and asked me if 


“He then asked him (the boy) if he saw anything in|] wished the boy to see any person who was absent or 

















ry» My 


aan he ink ; and was answered, ‘No ;’ but about a minute dead. I named Lord Nelso., of whom the boy had 
came, eters the boy, trembling, and seeming much fright- evidently never heard; for it was with much difficulty 
c per. genet» uid, ‘1 see a man sweeping the ground.’ ‘When that he pronounced the name, after several trials. The 
youth et bas done sweeping,’ said the magician, ‘tell me.’! magician dested the boy to say to the Soolta’n-—* My 


Presently, the boy sail, ‘He has done.’ The mag'cian| master salutes thee, and desires thee to bring Lord 
then again interrupted h’s muttering to ask the boy if! Nelson: bring him before my eyes, that I may see him, 
be knew what a bey/ruck (or flag) was; and, being an- sneedily.’ The boy then did so; and’ almost imme- 
svered * Yes,’ desired him to say, ‘ Bring a flag.” The diately added, ‘ A messenger is gone, and has returned, 
bey did s»; and soon said, ‘He has brought a flag”! and brought a man, dressed in a black* suit of Fu- 
tre of fg What colour is it » asked the magician: the boy re-|ropean clothes: the man has lost his left arm’ He 
ssieul plied, ‘Red.’ He was told to call for another flag: then paused for a moment or two; and, looking more 
ne in- vhich he did; and soon after he said that he saw an- intently, and more closely, into the ink, said, ‘No, he 

cher brought, and that it was black. In like manner, has not lost his left arm; but it is placed to his breast.’ 


° mas- 
hoose 

aclja- 
$ pur 
fichan 


arms, . * } 
‘ ae hewas told to call for a third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and | ‘This correction made his descript’on more striking than 
tine wventh ; which he described as heing successively | it had been without it; since Lord Nelson generally had 
>rsOn brought before him ; specify ng their colours, as wh te, h's empty sleeve attached to the breast of his coat: but 


; said ~~ black, red, and blue. The magician then asked ¢ was the right arm that he had lost. Without saying 
gar: im (as he dd, also, cach time that a new fisg was de- that I suspected the boy had made a mistuke, I asked 
when sribed as being brought), ° How many flags ave yOu the magician whether the objects appeared in the ink 
that 22" before you” * Seven," answered the boy. While| as jf actually before the eyes, or as if in a glass, which 
this was going on, the magician put the second and makes the right appear left. He answered, that they 
third of the small strips of paper upon which the forms | appeared as ina mirror. This rendered the boy’s de- 

ce to #" nvocation were written, into the chafing-dish ; and, |scription faultless. 
fresh frankincense and coriander-seed having been re-| « The next person I called for was a native of Egypt, 
pour; tatedly added, the fumes became painful to the eyes.|who has been fur many years resident in England, 
When the boy had described the seven flags as appear-| where he has adopted our dress, and who had been 
ng to him, he was desired to say, * Bring the Soolta’n’s jong confined to his bed by illness before I embarked 
rw and pitch = This he did; and in about a minute for this country: I thought that his name, one not very 
= he _ he w men — brought a Rent | uncommon in Egypt, might make the boy describe 
be Ops ea Bence thoy Soma} a; om B pane. ‘him incorrectly ; though another boy, on the former 
cage te | mgs Fo at yee Byrd ele ahh of the magician, had described this same person 

s : : ere . 

aup around the tent of the Soolta’n’ The boy did as|sw Lan im the seesent care the boy said, * Here is a 
Sees Maden ai diate} ‘4 p. A |saw him. In the present case the boy said, ‘ Here isa 
as desired; and immediately said, “I see - Fear brought on a kind of bier, and wrapped up in a 




















very Mtany soldiers, with their tents: they have pitche the sheet.’ This description would suit, supposing the per- 
lagi Mens” He was then told to order that the soldiers) son in question to be still confined to his bed, or if he 
nkin- ould be drawn up in ranks; and, having done so, he pe dead.t The boy described his face as covered; and 
may, ge Presently said, that he saw them thus arranged. The was told to order that it should be uncovered. This 
trips J ™gician had put the fourth of the little strips of paper he did; and then said, ‘His face is pale; and he has 
tion, 0 the chafing-dish ; and soon after, he did the same mustaches, but no beard:’ which is correct.”—vol. i. 


with the fifth. He now said, ‘ Tell some of the people | pp. 354, 355. 
tobring a bull.’ The boy gave the order required, | ot ae 
ind said, ‘1 see a bull: it is red: four men are dra .| It will probably occur to some that the magician 
fag it along, and three are beating it. He was told|might make a shrewd guess that, afler the warlike 
odesire them to kill it, and cut it up, and to put the| preparations by the initiatory display of flags and 
heat in saucepans, and cook it. He did as he was di-| 
meted; and described these operations as apparently; * “Dark blue is called by the modern Egyptians, 
performed before his eyes. ‘Tell the soldiers,’ said|es’wed, which properly signities black, and is therefore 
te magician, ‘to eat it.’ The boy did so; and said, |so translated here.” 

‘They are eating it. They have done, and are washing, + ‘A few months after this was written, I had the 
their hands.’ The magician then told him to call for| pleasure of hearing that the person here alluded to was 
the Soolta’n; and the boy having done this, said, ‘1 see jin better health. Whether he was confined to his bed 
the Soolta’n riding to his tent, on a bay horse ; and he at the time when this experiment was performed, I have 
hus on his head a high red cap: he has alighted at his| not been able to ascertain.” 
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tents and the grand Seignor, an Englishman would \lished, by Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix, the impres 
most probably teel disposed to ask for the Duke of sion was, that the appearances were effected C 
Wellington, or Lord Nelson, and a Frenchman for |concealed confederate, as in the cases of the speaking 
Buonaparte or Soult, and that he had prepared him-/female figure and the famous chess-player; but M; 
elf with deseriptions of them accordingly, either|Lane’s narrative entirely removed that impression§f 
m prints, or from information procured on the spot;/Still the description he has given was not explici 
by what magical power could he convey to the|enough to enable us to ground any plausible conjec- 
te description, as we are told he did, of|ture as to the means employed for the mysterious af 
what could he be supposed to know of|pearances, though obviously produced by natural (no 
ikspeare '—It is obvious that he, or the boy, or/superhuman) magic. We therefore, through the me 
yoth, must have seen the likeness of what is said to/dium of a friend, put a few questions to Mr. Lane, » 
have been so accurately described. Even this might|/to the place of performance, whether in or out of 
he so; he (the conjuror) may once before have been doors; the company assembled, whether a crowd 
asked to exhibit our first of poets, and to have failed|otherwise; the relative position in which he was 
16 first time; for we are told by Mr. Lane, and also/placed to the magician and the boy, and on some other 
by others, that, all-powerful as he is, the Magus is/points, all of which he most readily and with grex 
ipt eecasionally to fail; and when this happens, the|candour immediately answered. The exhibition it ap- 
tuilure is usually laid to the state of the weather, the pears was in his own small sitting-room, fifteen fee 
stupidity, or improper age of the boy, &e. If then/by ten, the whole furniture of which he minutely de. 
this Sidrophel’s reputation and popularity are worth |scribes; and it was in the evening that the visit wa 
preserving, it would be worth his while to get pos-|made. He then proceeds to say, 
session of the wanting portrait, and not fail a second) «There was no one present but the mag’cian, the bos, 
time. But still the question occurs, how is this like-/*Qsma’n Effen/dee, (interpreter to the British Cons: 
ness conveyed '— That there was no confederacy,” |late) and myself ; and there was no person in the adjoin. 
says Mr. Lane, “I satisfactorily ascertained, by se-|ing closet, wh ch had no entrance but that from the sit. 
lecting the boy who performed the part above de-|\ing-room. 1 was alone when the magician came. He 
scribed, in my presence, from a number of others|took his seat immediately upon the sofa, and sut quite 
passing by in the street, and by his rejecting a present still. The only preparation he mace for the perfora: 
which I afterwards offered him with the view of in-|ance was the wrt ng of the charms, of which I have 
ducing him to confess that he did not really see what|given a copy, and calling for the chafing-dish and per- 
he had professed to have seen.” ‘The result was the fumes. I watched him very narrowly and closely dur ng 
same with another boy on a subsequent occasion. | ‘he whole of the interview. Isaton his right, and ’0s 
4 ma’n on his left. The boy was placed close before him 
on a seat, a l.ttle to his left; and the chafing-cdish was 


Then, again, supposing that by pictorial representa-| 
i r descriptions otherwise procured, many pub-| , c it h 
tions, or description P yP al-o close before him. With his left hand he held the 


lie charzeters might admit of accurate description, ; _—, Ree : .o 
what previous preparation could the magician have| "gers of the boy's ight hand, in wh ch was te ink 
for describing a certain obscure individual as lying in dropped A the owe ng onde and pei dane. ; He dil 
a winding-sheet, or that which follows, which is still | 1) ger the boy to ralue his eyes for a single moment 
more extraordinary !— from the ink during the whole pe:formance. When I 
* On one of these occasions, an Engl’shman present! desired the boy to call for any person to xppear, | pad 
r'd’culed the performance, and said that nothing would | particular attention both to the magician and to ’Osma’n. 
satisfy him but a correct description of the appearance| The latter, I pos.tively assert, gave no directions e.ther 
of his own father, of whom, he was sure, no one of the by word or sign; und, indeed, he was generally unac- 
company had any knowledge. The boy, accordingly, — wth the personel appearances of the indivi 
having called by name for the person allucled to, de-|duals called for. I took care that he had no prev.ous 
sc ibed a man in a Frank dress, of course, w.th his hand | communicat:on w:th the boys; and have seen the experi- 
laced to his head, wearing spectacles, and w.th one | ment fail when he could have given «rect ons to the 
got on the ground, and the other raised behind him, /boys or to the magic.an, In short, it would be difficult 
as if he were stepping down from a seat. The de-|/to conce.ve any precaution which [ did not take. It is 
scription was exactly true in every respect: the pecu-| :mportant to acd, that the Moorish dialect of the magi- 
liar position of the hand was occasioned by an almost c un was more intellig ble to ine than to the boy, Hs 
constant head-ache; and that of the foot orleg by a stiff dialect I should not have called Moorish; for it was 
knee, caused by a fall from a horse in hunting.”—vol. i. rather a compound of the literary dialect, the Moorisi 
p. 356. land the Egyptian; and when J understood him perfectly 
Here there could be no collusion, nor, what is far onCe he was obl ged to vary his words to make the 
“ee had bey comprehend what he said. 

more important, could the magician have had any) © 
previous information. What the boy described we Thus, then, we may venture to say we have the 
will venture to say he saw; and so might Mr. Lane agents in this exhibition reduced to ‘ree ; the magi- 
himself, or any one, if placed as the boy was, have cian, the chafing-dish with its contents, and the boy; 
seen the sime things. He instances this, indeed, in we may, perhaps, consider the daub of ink as a fourth, 
the case of a young English lady, in the palm of whose though. according to our conception of the perform- 
hand the magic mirror of ink was prepared, and who, ance, it is of small importance. We have suggested 
on looking into it for a little while, said “ she saw a that the magician was in possession of pictures of the 
broom sweeping the ground without any body holding objects seen and described by theboy. Buthow coule 
it, and was so much frightened that she would look the boy see those pictures, since he was not suffered 
no longer.” “to raise his eyes for a single moment from the ink 
When we first heard of the wonderful exhibition of during the whole performance?” ‘This, by the way, 
the Egyptian magician, as related, but never pub- explains why the boy selected should be of a certain 
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; not too young, lest he should not be able to ex-;by which the correct appearance of private individuals 
shin what he sees; not too old, or he might be re-|** unknown to fame” are produced, as was the case at 
‘fractory, or be led by curiosity to exercise a too in-|Mr. Lane’s exhibition, and that also of Lord Prudhoe, 
uisitive and searching eye, and thus see more than|we cannot venture even a conjecture, unless we could 
‘was intended. The boy certainly saw no pictures,| persuade ourselves, which the character of the parties 
if but he saw the images of the objects represented inj who have witnessed the phenomenon forbids, that 
4 them; and he saw them by reflection, as is proved by|imagination had got the better of reason, and produced 
the reversing of Lord Nelson’sarm. But the conjuror|absolute illusions. 
himself, perhaps unintentionally, admitted this. To| Mr. Lane, in the conclusion of his narrative, after 
a question put by Mr. Lane, his reply was, “ they ——— that neither he nor any others have been 
(the objects) appeared as in a mirror.”” This avowal,|able to discover any clue to penetrate the mystery, 
we should have thought, might have led at once to an|goes on to say, “ if the reader be alike unable to give 
explanation of the mystery. the solution, I hope that he will not allow the above 
he explanation, then, we assume to be this. The/account to induce in his mind any degree of skepticism 
reflected objects of a series of pictures are thrown from | with respect to other portions of this work.” We can 
the surface of a concave mirror, fixed, probably, to|assure him he need not be at all apprehensive of this: 
some part of the were garment, and concealed |what he saw and what he heard (and during his two 
by the ample and cumbersome overlapping of his outer | visits, the first of four, the second of three years’ con- 
dress; the burning of frankincense aiatanienal, tinuance in the ape he must have heard and seen 
and of the slips of paper, in the chafing-dish, repeated |a great deal,) we are fully convinced he has faithfully 
from time to time, afforded both light and a cloud of|and minutely related ; and his work is a record of un- 
smoke, under the very nose of the boy, on which those / questionable value, containing every thing respecting 
images were received—for Mr. Lane tells us, the ma-|the “* Manners and Customs of the Egyptians” that 
gician, the chafing-dish, and the boy, were in a line,|could Se desired. 
and must have been close together, since the former} 
held firmly the fingers of the boy’s hand, no doubt to} 
keep it and the ink spot in the proper focus; and the! Nore on Egyptian Magic.—To the Editor of the 
interdiction of the boy from ‘raising his eyes’’ was, | Quarterly Review 
no doubt, to prevent his seeing the spot from whence | : j 
the stream of reflected light, conveying the images, | After concluding this article, we received the fol- 
proceeded. All this could easily be managed without) |owing paper {rom an English gentleman of high cha- 
Mr. Lane or "Osma'n knowing anything of the matter, racter, himself one of the eye-witnesses of the feats of 
or seeing any of the representations described; they |the modern Maugraby. We think it our duty to insert 
were seated behind the mirror. ‘The effects to be pro-' the paper just as it has reached us. It no doubt con- 
duced by such a mirror are well known. Sir David tains some new features of difficulty : but still we ean 
Brewster, in his letters on Natural Magic, says, _| have no doubt that ere long the sharpened eyes of some 
“Th pe wee ee ee t of the| European observer will enable him to give us a rational 
\ ab cgna-y tenet oecinghr-oe songs oe o'-.. {and natural explanation of all these phenomena. 
ay ie ol antied ae oe ge Sh eg ot ** That the boy really sees what he describes is evi- 
quite perfect, every concave mirror should have a Mr. Lane ee travellers have 
surface elliptical, so that if any object is placed in one | this y sey oe eh ete 2 pte ; oom ay 
focus of the ellipse, an inverted image of it will be form-|!0F @ moment doubt that the objects actually present 
tdin the other focus. This image, to a spectator rightly | themselves to his sight. The ink is not, as some sup- 
a circle drawn in the centre of the hand, but 


laced, a ded in the air, so that if the mir-| POS, , ru 
a and ie ehdeat ove hid Pedy <8 view, the effect | about half a tea-spoonful, forming a liquid ball about 


must appear to him almost supernatural.” the size of a pistol bullet, which has been poured into 
it. We might suppose that the magician availed him- 
It was by means of this concave mirror, he tells us, self of it in order to present the appearances he wished 
that the heathen gods were made to appear in the an-| him to describe, but the certainty of his — no 
cient temples among the vapours disengaged from fire ;| more about the persons called for than the child him- 
by it the ecclesiastical conjuror, the Pontiff Theodore self sufficiently answers this supposition ; and the dis- 
Santubaren, exhibited to the Emperor Basil of Mace- tance at which the boy frequently sits from him, and 
donia the image of his beloved son, after his death, the position of his hand, prevent the reflection bein 
magnificently dressed, and mounted on a superb thrown from any mirror, or other object, with which 
charger; by it was performed the extraordinary exhi- he miglit be provided for that purpose. So far I have 
dition described by the celebrated Benvenuto Cellini, | been enabled to judge from my own observations, 
ad in which he was personally concerned, where during the performances I have witnessed, and from 
whole legions of devils were made to appear, among that of the many intelligent persons who have been 
the cloudy atmosphere of a large apartment, created present on similar occasions, men not likely to be 
by the burning of incense and perfumes; in short, by easily deceived on such points, or guilty of a disposi- 
te same means, not many years ago, the people of tiontocredulity. Buta far stronger argument to show 
London were made to see their distant and deceased the improbability of any legerdemain is derived from 
friends in the phantasmagoria :—why, then, should we the fact of some Huropeans, after learning the secret, 
suppose that a native of a country, celebrated in an- being persuaded that no such deception is practised; 
lent times for its conjurors, should not be acquainted having themselves succeeded in performing the same 
with the effects of the concave mirror ? feats, without recourse to any delusion: and M. Leon 
Thus far, then, we think we have undrawn the cur- Delaborde, and others instructed in the art, have been 
ain; but much remains to be unveiled. Of the mode unable to explain in what manner they attaiaed the 
27 
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end proposed, of making the figures appear to the 
child. 

“IT say nothing of the cause to which the magician 
himself attributes his power, but I am not prepared to 
suggest any explanation; nor does it follow that my 
doubting one opinion necessarily requires me to offer 
another: this, however, I am prepared to assert, that 
no collusion exists between the magician and the boy, 
and this is the decided conviction of all those who 
have taken any pains to inquire into the fact. ‘Though 
many eye-witnesses, fully capable of suggesting and 
imagining different means used for such a purpose, 
have acknowledged the utter impossibility of account- 
ing for it, yet we frequently meet with persons in this 
country who have never seen the magician ready to 
offer some erude notion of their own for explaining it, 
and without hearing half the details, imagining, with 
wonderful simplicity, that they have discovered the 
optical delusion, or the ordinary sleight of hand, by 
which it is performed. But let it be remembered, 
that conjurors are as common in Egypt as in England, 
more anciently known there, and quite as dexterous 
as ours; yet the Cairenes do not pretend that their 
tricks are the effect of magic, nor do they confound 
the performances of the magician and the conjuror. 
The magician does not make a livelihood by them: 
whenever I engaged him, he came rather as a matter 
of favour, and only required enough to cover the ex- 
penses of the incense: he was of the medical protes- 
sion, and was attached to the Cadi’s court. 

“The account given by Mr. Lane on this subject 
is perfectly correct; that of M. Leon Delaborde, given 
in the Revue des deux Mondes of August, 1833, does 
not vary greatly from it, but is deficient in many 
points, and contains some mis-statements, as may be 
seen from the following description of the same per- 
formances he mentions, communicated to me by more 
than one person present on that occasion :— 

* All the party sat round the magician and the boy, 
in whose hand were traced the usual square and the 
numbers, as given by Mr. Lane. This boy was the 
son of an Italian merchant, about eleven years old, 
and although dressed as an European, he had been 
brought up in the country, and spoke Arabic with fa- 
cility. The magician, to fix the boy’s attention, 
which was distracted, told him to look into his hand 
and tell the party what he saw. The boy, after a 
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order; and when that arrived, he said, * bring another 
flag ;’ and this was repeated, until all the seven had 
appeared. He then orderec. him to ‘ bring the tents; 
soldiers appeared bringing them: ‘ pitch the tents,’ 
‘bring a bull,’ ‘sacrifice tive bull,’ * cook and eat, 
were the next commands; and when all were exe. 
cuted, he said, ‘ call the sultan,’ * bring pipes and cof- 
fee ;? and this ceremony of bringing coffee being 
finished, the magician observed to the company, ‘ what- 
ever question you wish to ask, now is the time.’ M. 
Delaborde, who would not tell any one of the party 
for whom he was about to ask, in order to obviate the 
possibility of collusion, demanded, * le Due de la Ri- 
vicre ;’ the boy repeated the order. * A cavass,’ he 
said, ‘is gone for him;’ and an officer was brought 
into the presence of the sultan, dressed in uniform, 
with silver lace round his collar and cuffs, and round 
his hat. M. Delaborde observed, ‘ this is an extra- 
ordinary coincidence ; Monsieur de la Riviére is the 
only officer in France whose uniform is decorated with 
silver lace. It is the uniform of le Grand Veneur.’ 

* The magician then placed his hand over the boy's 
eyes, and took him from his seat. The boy, whos 
countenance had brightened, while seeing these strange 
sights, endeavoured, by looking again into the ink in 
his hand, to see them once more, but in vain. During 
the operation, when the first man appeared, he had ex- 
plained how he was dressed, and told the colours and 
forms of the flags as they appeared, with the eager- 
ness of delight: when, therefore, all was over, the 
party questioned him on the subject, and asked hin 
how he knew it was the sultan: he replied, * his dress 
was magnificent, his attendants stood with their arms 
crossed over their breast; they served him in the tent; 
he took the post of honour on the divan—his pipes 
and coffee-cup-stands were brilliant with diamonds.’ 
* But how,” he was asked, did you know that the sul- 
tan sent for the duke?’ the boy’s expression was, ‘| 
saw the lips move to the words, and heard them in 
my ear.’ 

* On another occasion, after the sweeper, the seven 
flags, the tents brought by the soldiers, and the sultan, 
had been produced, by a Nubian boy, one of the party 
asked for Shakspeare. On seeing the figure which 
appeared to him, the boy burst into a laugh; and 
when asked at what he laughed, he said, ‘ here is 4 
man who has his beard under his lip, and not on his 


few seconds, laughing, observed, ‘1 see my tarboosh|chin, and he wears on his head a candeel (a glass 
(cap);’ and then, ‘I see my nose.’ In a short time he| lamp shaped like a tumbler, with a narrow bottom) 


became much agitated, and with tears said, ‘I see a 
man with asword.’ Being much alarmed, he was no 
longer permitted to continue to look ; the party tran- 
quillized his agitation, and made him retire. 

** A son of M. Massara, the dragoman of the French 
Consulate, was then brought in. This boy was dull 
and heavy, while the former Italian child was quick 
and intelligent. ‘The magician began as usual; the 
chafing-dish of live charcoal stood near, and when 
the double square and accompanying numbers had 
been drawn in the boy’s hand, and the portion of ink 
poured into the centre of the palm, the magician wrote 
two charms; fixed one in the boy’s cap, and burned 
the other in the chafing-dish, and scattering some per- 
fumes over the charcoal, began the incantation. 

‘*In a short time the boy saw the usual man, and 
following the words of the magician, he said to him, 
‘sweep.’ After each command, the boy explained 
when it was fulfilled. 





* Bring a flag,’ was the next! 


upside down.’ ‘* Where did he live ?” asked another; 
the answer was, ‘ in an island.’ 

‘«M. Delaborde has mentioned these, but not with 
that accuracy which could be desired; and amongs 
other mis-statements, I cannot omit the mention he 
makes of the smoke of the brazier enveloping the 
head of the child, as I never either witnessed or heard 
of it; and I remember to have seen some of the spec 
tators seated between the magician and the child 
showing that the smoke had no part in the deception 

‘*M. Delaborde tells us that on one occasion @ 
English officer was summoned, who appeared in a re 
coat and black cap, with boots of curious form, whieh 
the boy observed he had never before seen; and atte 
other persons had been called for, the magician, 0 
serving that the boy was fatigued,— 

‘lui releva la téte, en lui appliquant ses pouces sur | 
yeux, et pronongant des priéres, le laissa. . «+ + 
il se remit peu a peu, devint gai, content de ce qu 
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avait vu; il se plaisait a la raconter, a en rappeler toutes 
les circonstances, et y ajotitant des détails, comme a un 
événement qui serait réellement passé sous ses yeux. . 
_, Le magicien remarqua l’attention plus particuliére 
que je portais 4 ses mouvemens. . . . il m’appela, et 
dit qu’il était sur d’operer sur moi avec le méme suc- 
cés. La société rit, et me dit d’essayer. . . . je cedai, 
et je vis en peu d’instans ma figure, mes yeux se trou- 
bler dans le vacillement de la surface liquide que j’avais 
dans la main, et bient6t quelque chose, je n’ose Pavou- 
er, mais, j’en eus, peur, peur, non de ce que je verrais, 
mais de l’effet que cela produirait sur moi, des reponses 
qu’on allait m’arracher, devant le monde curieux et mo- 
queur. Je fermais les yeux, et dis que c’etait inutile, 
que je ne voyais rien Ahmed consentait a m’ap- 
prendre son secret.’ 


“M. Leon Delaborde having learned the secret, was 
shortly after called to Alexandria, where he resolved 
on trying his success, in a place where he felt sure 
that no understanding could * be suspected between 
the sorcerer and the boys’ he employed. 


‘Une fois, entre autres, je fis apparaitre un de mes 
ami qui était au Caire, et l'enfant, dans la description 
de son costume qu’il suivit fort exactement, se mit a 
dire, —* Tiens, c’est fort dréle, il a un sabre d’argent.” 
Ur, (ce monsieur) était peut-étre le seul en Egypte qui 
portat un sabre avec fourreau de ce metal.’ 


“On his return to Cairo, M. Delaborde was re- 
quested to discover a thief in the house of M. Mas- 
sara, dragoman of the French consulate; and his ex- 
pression of a doubt respecting his suecess is remark- 
able :-— 


‘Je ne commencai cette opération qu’avec une cer- 
taine crainte .... pour comble de malheur le cavas ne 
voulait pas paraitre, malgré les parfums que je précipi- 
tis dans le feu, et les violentes aspirations 4 mes invo- 
cations aux génies les plus favorables: enfin il arriva, et 
aprés les prelimipaires nécessaires, tous evoquames le 
voleur. I] parut. . . . en effet il nous donna la descrip- 
tion de sa figure, de son turban, de sa barbe, a ne pas 
douter qu’il fait 14 devant lui.’ 


“T leave the reader to draw his own conclusions 
respecting these statements of M. Leon Delaborde. 
ltis evident from his anxiety to avoid the chance of 
ay ‘understanding between the magician and the 
hoys,” that his success was not the effect of collusion. 
His object in publishing his account was to reveal all 
he knew of the secret, and he does not admit that any 
physical agent was employed to convey the images to 
the boys’ sight, though he was able to perform the 
very same feat as the magician. 

“Another person, an Englishman, who resided 
many years in Egypt, also learned the art from the 
magician ; and one day, while discoursing with him 
upon the subject, he offered to make the trial, whether 
hecould perform the same feats. 
tain this, pe for a boy, and after the usual prelimi- 
laries, he succeeded perfectly in every point. De- 
Srous of knowing in what the secret consisted, I in- 
quired of him the means by which he performed what 
[had just witnessed. He assured me that it was 
merely by the repetition of the forms taught him by 
the magician, and that he was himself totally uncon- 
‘ious of possessing any power or influence over the 
child, sol ot collusion was positively denied; and 
though he afterwards did the same with similar re- 


In order to ascer- | 
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sults, he solemnly asserted that he was always igno- 
rant of the manner in which it was effected. 

** With regard to the persons called for, after the 
scenes of the flags and the sultan have been conclud- 
ed, it must be confessed that the coincidences in some 
of them are very striking, though in other cases they 
fail; and the succession of objects—as the sweeper, 
the seven flags, the troops, the tents, and the sultan— 
is always the same; and this prevents our attributing 
their appearance to the imagination of the child, as all 
would not imagine the same scenes ; and to make the 
boys see any figures at all is quite inexplicable. The 
boy frequently sat at a distance from the magician, 
and he sometimes went to another part of the room 
while the child described the figures ; and these exhi- 
bitions took place at the consulate, and the private 
dwelling-houses of Europeans, without any previous 
notice being given farther than a message sent to in- 
vite the magician to attend. 

* The disposition of the numbers of the magic 
square in M. Delaborde and Mr. Lane’s account is 
precisely similar: it is worthy of remark that the ink 
in the centre corresponds to the number five ; and the 
principal point in which M. Delaborde differs from 
Mr. Lane and others, is his omission of the seven 
flags, the troops, the encampment, the sacrifice, the 
dinner, and the sultan’s order to the cavass to fetch 
the different persons who were called for; but I sup- 
pose that he accidentally omitted them, or that they 
jare included in the ‘ détails cireonstanciés,’ into which 
he does not think it necessary to enter. 

**In conclusion, M. Delaborde informs us that Ah- 
;med the Algerine was beheaded, for having caused 
ithe death of a Turk by the injudicious use of certain 
|medicines. His absence, however, from Cairo, at the 
jreturn of M. Delaborde, was not in consequence of his 
j\death, but of his banishment to Cordofan, whither he 
had been sent by Mohammed Ali, with many others, 
for receiving bribes at the Cadi’s court, where he was 
employed in an inferior station; and a general pardon 
having been proclaimed at the conclusion of the Syrian 
war, the same magician still continues to exereise his 
profession at Cairo, and was seen only a few months 
since by some travellers who visited the Egyptian 
metropolis.” 
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|A New Voyage round the World, describing particularly 
| The Isthmus of America, several Coasts and Islands 
| in the West Indies, the Isles of Cape Verd, the Pas- 
sage by Terra del Fuego, the South Sea Coasts of Chil’. 
| Peru, and Mexico; the Isle of Guam one of the La- 
| drones, Mindanao and other Philippine and East India 
Islands near Cambodia, China, Formosa, Luconia, 
Celehes, €2c., New Holland, Sumatra, Nicobar bles ; 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Santa Hlellena ; their Soil, 
Rivers, Harbours, Plants, Fruits, Animals, and Inha- 
| bitants; their Customs, Religion, Government, Trad:, 
&e. By William Dampier. J/lustrated with particu- 
lar Maps and Draughts. The Second Edition corrected, 


London, 1697. 8vo. 





Voyages and Descriptions, in three Parts, viz. 1. 4 Sup- 
plement of the Voyage round the World, describing the 
Countries of Tonquin, chin, Malacca, &c., their Pro- 
duct, Inhabitants, Manners, Trade, Policy, &c. 2. Two 
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Voyoges to Campeachy, with a Description of the\from their posts, and destroy their possessions. The 
Cuasts, Product, Inhabitants, Logwood-cutting Trade, | communication between the Northern and Souther 
&e. of Jucatan, Campeachy, New Spain, &e. 3. 4) Oceans, (as they were then called,) by the Isthines 
Discourse of Trade-winds, Breezes, Storms, Seasons of of Darien, facilitated their projects, both by sea and 
the Year, Tidex, and Currents, of the Torrid Zone,|\and; so that little armies marched across the coun. 
throughout the World. With an account of Natal i) try to the shores of the South Sea. Here embarking in 


Africk, its Product, Negroes, &c. By Captain William 
Dampier. 
Draughts. 
Volumes. 


To which is added, a General Index to both 
The second Edition, 1700. 


in are described the Canary Islands, the Isles of Mayo 


and St. Jago, the Bay of All Saints, with the Forts and| 
Town of Bahia in Brazil, Cape Salvadore. The Winds| 


on the Rrazilian Coast 
all the Variations observed in this Voyage. Occurrences| 
near the Cape of Good Hope. The Course to New Hol- 
land, Sharks’ Bay. The Isles and Coast, &c. of New 
Holland. Their Inhabitants, Manners, Customs, Trade, 
&#ce. Their Harbours, Soil, Beasts, Birds, Fish, &c.| 
Trees, Plants, Fruits, &c. Illustrated with several! 
Maps and Praughts, also, divers Birds, Fishes, and 
Plants not found in this part of the World, curiously | 
Ingraven on Copper Plates. By Captain Willam 


Dampier, London, 1703. 8vo. 
| 


Conld we recall the enthusiastic sensations which| 
once operated like a spell upon our minds, when 
“Forerunner of the day, 

The dazzling star of wonder shone ; 

By whose enchanting ray, 

Creation open’d on our earliest view, 

And all was beautiful, for all was new ;’ 


‘ ' 
with what delight should we dwell on the perusal! of| 
a Book of Voyages and Travels, more especially those | 
which originate in chivalrous enterprise, are prose- 
cuted with daring intrepidity, and maintained with en- 
during perseverance. But the cares, the concerns, the 
realities of the world have, in a great measure, dead- 
ened the romantic feeling, and age has dimmed the 
Justre of those glowing tints which colour life but 
once. However, there is a pleasure yet in store; for, 
as we trust our ideas are enlarged by intercourse with 
mankind, and our understanding matured by reading 
and reflection, the solidity of our present enjoyment 
will compensate for the bright visions of the morning 
of our boyhood. There, perhaps, never was an age 
more productive of glory to the naval annals of our} 
country, than the Protectorate, when our fleets were | 
struggling for, and ultimately gained the dominion of| 
the seas; and while England, torn by the contests of 
civil faction, anc suffering under the horrors of intes- 
tine war, gallantly defended her rights, and preserved | 
her superiority among foreign nations. ‘The Spaniards | 
had already made themselves masters of Mexico and 
Peru, and becoming rich with the spoils of those| 
countries, were establishing their colonies and build- 
ing cities and towus; and thus offered too tempting a 
prize to be rejected by the adventurous spirit of the) 
times. A number of vessels were fitted out by the 
merchants, and though bearing the distinguishing ap- 
pellation of * privateers,’ were, in fact, no better than 
robbers and pirates; plnndering and committing de- 
predations wherever they came. The Spaniards, vastly | 





Illustrated with particular Maps and} 


canoes, they generally seized upon the first large vesse| 
they met with, and, having fitted her to answer their 
purpose, immediately commenced their onerations on 
the western coast of America; performing feats of 


A Voyage to New Holland, &c. in the year 1599, Where-| valour so extraordinary, that, were they not strongly 


corroborated by undoubted authority, they might be 
deemed tales of romantic fiction. After collecting 
hatever spoil they could obtain, and generally suf. 


Abrolio Shoals. A Table of feting severe hardships, they returned home to Eng- 


land, by traversing the Pacific Ocean, passing among 
its numerous islands to those in the Chinese seas, and 
thenee round the Cape of Good Hope, making a com- 
plete circumnavigation of the globe. 

The manner of the work before us is in the style of 
a plain blunt sailor, and strongly displays his usual 
characteristics. The matter is the unembellished re- 
marks of a powerful understanding, and an observant 
mind, unaided by regular edvcation, but endeavouring 
to supply its wants by the information and knowledge 
of others. The Voyage round the World was not un- 
dertaken for the purposes of discovery, but the conse- 
quence of peculiar cireumstances, arising out of a con- 
nexion with the Bneeaneers ; and it is worthy of ob- 
servation, that a considerable portion of our geographi- 
cal attainments in the New World was derived through 
the means of ,these lawless ravagers, who laid the 
foundation of those important acquisitions which have 
since been made. 

It has been generally supposed, that when the ma- 
riner is once immured within his wooden walls, and 
the white sails are expanded to bear him to distant 
climes, (often for months without seeing land,) time 
must hang heavy on his hands, and that consequently 
no individual has a more favourable opportunity for 
reading and reflection. This idea is in some measure 
erroneous; for every day at sea, as well as ou shore, 
brings with it its laborious duties ; particularly in the 
merchants’ service, where there are but few hands, and 
these necessarily in constant occupation, from the cap- 
tain who commands, to the seamen who obey. In the 
Royal Navy, however, from the number required to 
maneuvre the guns and work the ship, (in first-rate 
upwards of 1000 men,) the duty is more divided; 
every officer having his particular station according to 
his rank, attends to the execution of the Commander's 
orders, in his own division or department. Here al! 
classes have considerable leisure, but it is so broken 
in upon by occasional, and the quick return of ordi- 
nary duty, as to prevent a connected chain of though 
or uninterrupted application to any literary pursuit. 
One half the crew alternately relieve the other every 
four hours on deck, and those who have the watch 
cannot, of course, leave their duty without subjecting 
themselves to punishment. The officers in succession 
are eight hours below and four on deck. But, if even 
they were disposed to study, the means are so circum- 
scribed, for want of room, that they seldom carry more 
than a Bible or Prayer-book. A man-of-war receives 


superior in numerical force, yet dreaded their ap-/as little of luggage as possible, that she may be at all 
proach; and while possessing power to repel inva-|times clear for action, and that nothing may obstruct 
sion, were ever shrinking from the contest, and fre-/the free circulation of air, so important to the seaman’s 
quently suffered a mere handful of men to drive them |health. ‘Thus the whole of poor Jack’s worldly pos- 
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sessions (hesides his hammock) are enclosed in acan-|the pride of England, and the terror of her foes, his 
vass bag about three feet deep and eighteen inches in| young heart swelled with the enthusiasm of joining 
diameter. An officer may enjoy the privacy of his|the gallant hand. Being left an orphan, he commenc- 
cabin, but cannot boast of quiet retirement; for as the ed his nautical life about the age of eighteen by a trip 
screens, (or as they are technically called, bulk-|to France, and thence to New Foundland; but, dis- 
heads,) which separate him from the mess-room, are | liking the rigour of this climate, shortly after his return 


only painted canvass, silence can seldom be obtained ; 
so that the book is soon deserted for general conver- 
sation, and the muses too frequently discarded for an 
old song. Yet true genius sooner or later surmounts 
the obstacles which oppose its progress, and will flou- 
rish even amidst the noise and confusion of a sailor’s 
life. This is very strongly exemplified in the volumes 
before us, where the author overcomes every difficulty, 
and presents a series of descriptions and narrations 
during very long voyages, (one of nearly twelve years, ) 
in which he must have encountered numerous disad- 
vantages that would have overpowered an ordinary 
mind, 

Many writers have endeavoured to sketch the hardy 
son of the ocean, who sings and whistles to the storm ; 
but few with any success. Smollet has certainly been 
happy in some of his portraits, which, no doubt, were 





drawn from life, and though they may be perhaps 
considered as too highly coloured, yet they are in ge- 
neral faithful in their keeping, and abound with cha-| 
racteristic touches. But a sailor is the oddest com- 
pound in existence: his manners, his habits, his feel- 
ings, his language, are peculiar to himself alone. He 
displays the most noble and exalted virtues, when 
roused into exertion; and but too frequently indulges 
in gross habits and degrading vices. He is a child in 
sympathetic feeling, yet a stern hero in the hour of 
danger: undauntedly faces and defies death upon deck, 
amidst the blood and slaughter of battle; and yet, 
shrinks with indescribable apprehensions, on shore, at 
the sight of a coffin: undergoes the most severe pri- 
vations, and is engaged in incessant toil, to obtain the 
wealth which he dissipates with generous profusion 
and thoughtless extravagance. He will listen to a 
tale of distress (if not too long) with affected apathy, 
while the tears are starting from his eyes; often ac- 
cost the object of his compassion with imprecations, 
and swearing he or she does not deserve a ** copper,” 
give a guinea; only requiring in return, that the party 
telieved shall not bother him about gratitude. Inter- 
rupt him not, and he will talk for ever: ask a few 
questions, and you hear no more: seem to believe 
everything he says, and you will gain a true state- 
ment; doubt his word, and he will indulge you with 
preposterous falsehood. Though fond of society, his 
greatest punishment is to be cast into polite company, 
who are either his superiors in rank or education. 
Writing is his aversion; and, generally, all letters 
that quit the ship are penned by the same hand, pre- 
cisely in the same style, with only the alteration of 
names. He is eager in his desire of gaining informa- 
tion, yet averse to all study, which is as incompatible 
with his genius, as Euclid would be with the humours | 
of a dancing master. Ready at all times for any en-| 
‘erprise, whether sanctioned or not by the law of na-| 
lions, so that it does but promise something in which 
he can display his peculiarities. 

William Dampier was born in the county of Somer-| 





set, in the year 1652, and was the descendant of a/ 


very respectable family. He was not originally in-| 


sailed in an Indiaman to the island of Java. In this 
voyage he gained some knowledge of navigation, and 
returned home a short time previous to the attack by 
Sir Robert Holmes on the Dutch Smyrna fleet in 1672, 
which, from a feeling of jealousy and avarice, termi- 
nated neither in the advancement of that officer's 
honour nor fortune. Dampier remained some time un- 
employed, till, sailor-like, weary of the shore, he en- 
tered into the service of his country, under the brave 
and resolute Sir Edward Sprague, and fought in two 
engagements against the Dutch; being compelled, 
through illness, to remain a spectator of a third, which 
proved fatal to his gallant captain, At the close of 
the war, he accepted an offer to manage a plantation 
belonging toa Colonel Hellier, in the island of Jamaica; 
and sailed, in 1674, being then twenty-two years of 
age. The first land they made was Barbadoes, the 
easternmost of the Carribee Isles. 

When the English landed here shortly after 1625, 
they found it the most savage and destitute place they 
had hitherto visited ; without beasts of pasture or prey, 
with neither fruit nor herb, nor root fit for supporting 
existence. This unpromising appearance did not deter 
some individuals from attempting to settle; and by un- 
remitting perseverance, as the climate was good and 
the soil fertile, they at last contrived to make it yield 
them support. They first endeavoured to raise tobacco; 
but this not answering their expectations, they planted 
cotton and indigo, which gained them considerable 
profits. Very little sugar was made till 1650, when 
many persons disliking the usurpation of Cromwell, 
raised all the money they could get on their estates, 
and furnishing themselves with necessary materials, 
quitted England for Barbadoes, where they erected 
sugar-works, and became extremely prosperous. It 
now abounds with all the tropical fruits, and there are 
great quantities of cattle. The poultry are considered 
to have a finer flavour than those of Europe. 

The next islands our voyager made were St. Lucia 
and St. Vincent. Passing between them, and observ- 
ing a smoke on St. Lucia, they landed, and purchased 
pine-apples, plantains, and sugar-canes of the natives, 
and some of the latter came aboard in a canoe. 


*¢ These often repeated the words ‘Captain Warner,” 
and seemed to be in some disquiet about him. We did 
not then understand the meaning of it; but since I have 
been informed, that this Captain Warner, whom they 
mentioned, was born at Antigua, one of our English 
islands, and the son of Governor Warner, by an Indian 
woman, and bred up by his father afier the English 
manners: he learned the Indian language also of his 
mother; but being grown up, and finding himself de- 
spised by his English kindred, he forsook his father’s 
house, got away to St. Lucia, and there lived among 
the Carribee Indians, his relations by the mother’s side; 
where conforming himself to their customs, he became 
one of their captains, and roved from one island to an- 
other as they did. About this time the Carribees had 
done some spoil to our English plantations at Antigua, 
and therefore Governor Warner’s son, by his wife, took 


tended for the naval profession ; but living at the time | party of men and went to suppress those Indians, and 
when the name of Blake (the Nelson of the day) was|came to a place where his brother the Indian Warner 
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lived. Great seeming joy there was at their meeting; 
but how far it was real the event showed, for the English 
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| time knew the trees in their growing state, and seareh- 
‘ed the coasts of the Main till they discovered large 


Warner providing plenty of lquor, and inviting his! groves of it, first at Cape Catoch, where they com- 


half-brother to be merry with him, in the midst of his 
entertainment ordered his men, upon a signal given, to 
murder him and all his Indians, which was accordingly 
executed.” 


This island is situated about 80 miles to the N. W. 
ot Barbadoes; it was very wealthy in large timber 
trees, fit for all uses. The English had repeatedly 
endeavoured to settle a colony here, but without suc- 
cess, on account of the depredations of the Carribee 
Indians, but at last they accomplished their design. 

Leaving these islands, they fel] in with the east end 
of Hispaniola, or St. Domingo; from thence they 
steered away for Jamaica, and brought to the island 
the first news of the peace with the Dutch. Our author 
set out for Colone! Hellier’s plantation, the way to 
which, he observes, was formerly a considerable dis- 
tance about, round a large mountain, but they dis- 
covered the present passage by coasting along till the 
river ran between a rock that stood perpendicularly 
steep on both sides. This they with much difficulty 
climbed over; but a dog, unable to follow them, found 
a hole, and crept through the rock; this afterwards 
being excavated by means of gunpowder, a hollow was 
formed big enough for a horse with a pack, and high 
enough for a man to ride through. At this plantation 
Dampier remained but six months, and then engaged 
at another; but his restless spirit could not long con- 
tinue In one place, so that he took his passage to port 
Royal in a sloop ; and on his arrival shifted into a ves- 
sel that traded round the island, and by these means 
became acquainted with its various creeks and bays; 
but after six or seven months, becoming tired of this, 
he shipped in a ketch, (a small two-masted vessel,) 
bound to the Bay of Campeacky, to load logwood. 
These territories were claimed by the Spaniards, and 
they had watch-towers on the coast, where the Indians 
kept a constant look out for the privateers. The In- 
dian fishermen having frequently been compelled to 
act as pilots to the English and French, no sooner dis- 
covered a sail than, in order to avoid the task, they 
sunk their canoes below the level of the water, just 
keeping their own heads above till the danger was 
past. In a fortnight they arrived at ‘Trist. Their 
cargo to purchase logwood was rum, which they 
speedily disposed of among the wood-cutters, who 
were then about 250 men, mostly English. Ourecoun- 
trymen were not at first acquainted with the value of 
this wood, for after the taking of Jamaica, when they 
were cruising in the Bay, they found many barks 
laden with it, which they either sunk or burned, till 
one of the captains having captured a ship, brought 
her home to England, and sold the wood at a great 
rate, though before he valued it so little, that he used 
it for firing during the passage. On his return to Ja- 
maica he discovered the place where it grew, and it 
soon became worth 90, 100, or 110 pounds per ton. 
‘The Spaniards employed the Indians in cutting it at 
Champeton River; and the English, if they met with 
no prize in the bay, would run for the river, where 
they were certain of finding considerable piles ready 
cut, which they did not fail to turn to their own advan- 
tage, to the great injury of the Spaniards, who were 
at last obliged to send troops to guard it, and to pre- 
vent further depredations, But the English by this 


menced cutting, and nearly cleared the grounds along 
the coast. They then found out the Lake of Trist, in 
Campeachy Bay, where they had continued to the 
time of our author’s arrival. 

The ketch having completed her cargo at the latter 
end of September, they quitted Trist for Jamaica, and 
after escaping from the pursuit of the enemny, encoun- 
tering aaa severe gales, and suffering great hard- 
ships from the want of provisions, they had the addi- 
tional misfortune to strike on the rocks off the Alcranes, 
at which islands they anchored to repair damages. 
Afier two or three days they again sailed, working to 
windward and passing through the Colorado Shoals, 
they got between them and the island of Cuba. They 
had now been two months from Trist, and were yet 
a considerable distance from their port, with a fou! 
wind and searcely any food; however, they contrived 
to reach the Grand Caymane. ‘This island lies about 
forty-seven leagues W. N. W. from the west point of 
Jamaica; about twenty leagues distant from this, are 
the Little Caymane and Caymane Brack. They ar 
all well stored with turtle, and were much frequented 
by the people of Jamaica, who came hither to catch 
them. At the present day, the Grand Caymane has 
a population from two to three hundred, who are de- 
scended from the old Buccaneers. This little colony 
is considered the most peaceful and happy in the Wes! 
Indies, the climate and the kind of food which are par- 
ticularly salubrious, rendering the inhabitants healthy 
and vigorous, and prolonging their life to a very ad- 
vaneed age. ‘Their island produces the necessaries 
|of life, beyond what is required for their own consumyp- 
ition. Being hardy and intrepid sailors, they are ex 
cellent pilots for these dangerous seas, and from thelr 
situation, as well as activity and humanity, have fre- 
quently been the means of saving immense property, 
and what is more valuable, the lives of those who 10 
all probability would otherwise have perished. ‘Their 
chief employment, however, is fishing for turtle. A 
great number of these creatures lay their eggs in the 
low and sandy shores of this Island. When they 
have done laying, they quit this spot for the larger 
islands, and in four or five weeks’ time acquire that 
fatness so highly prized by our worthy court of Al- 
dermen. At the time of our author’s visit, it was un- 
inhabited. 

They found neither water nor provisions, but saw 
many crocodiles on the Bay, some of which would 
searce move themselves out of their path. ‘They staid 
jhere but three or four hours, and then stood over to 
the Isle of Pines, a small island, lying on the south 
side of Cuba. Between Pines and Cuba, are many 
small woody islands, with channels for ships to pass 
between. In these parts, alligators and crocodiles are 
very numerous, the last will sometimes follow the 
canoes with their mouths wide open, and are consider- 
ed the most daring in all the West Indies. ‘There 's 
a considerable difference between the alligator and 
crocodile, though both are called Caymane by the 
Spaniards. It is reported, that they love dog's flesh 
better than any other whatsoever. 





** This I have seen with my own eyes, that our dogs 
were so much afraid of them, that they would not very 
willingly drink at any great river or creek where those 
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creatures might lurk and hide themselves, unless they 
were (through necessity) constrained to it, and then 
they would stand five or six foot from the brink of the 
creek or river, and bark a considerable time, before 
they would venture nearer, and then, even at the sight 
of their own shadows in the water, they would again 
retire to the place from whence they came, and bark 
vehemently a long time; so that in the dry season, when 
there was no fresh water but in ponds and creeks, we 
used to fetch it ourselves, and give it to our dogs, and 
many times in our hunting, when we came to a large 
creek that we were to pass, our dogs would not follow 
us, so that we often took them in our arms and carried 
them over.” 

After they had gained the S. W. point of Pines, 
they encountered a heavy gale which detained them 
several days, when they once more attempted to reach 
Jamaica, but the wind continuing unfavourable, and 
being totally destitute of food, they held a council 
whether it would not be better to bear up before the 
wind for South Keys, a cluster of islands to the east- 
ward of Pines. The only dissenting voice was Dam- 
pier’s, and, accordingly, they up helm and steered 
away N. W. with flowing sheets. He turned into his 
cabin, excessively dissatisfied, assuring them they 
would all be starved, but in a short time, he was 
cheered by hearing the glad sound of Land! Land! 
The first they saw, was Blewfield’s hills in Jamaica, 
and hauling to the wind, stood in for it, and soon after 
saw all the coast, not being more than six leagues 
irom it. The following afternoon, they anchored at 
Negril, the westernmost point of Jamaica, after a pas- 
sage of thirteen weeks, a greater length of time than 


it requires in the present day to sail to the East Indies. 
Indeed, when we reflect on their imperfect knowledge 
of navigation, and the unhandy, shattered vessels in 
which they often embarked, we are only surprised at 


their ever accomplishing a voyage at all. But these 
difficulties could not subdue the ardour of a spirit like 
thatof Dampier. The acquaintance he had formed 
with the log-wood cutters, opened to his view a source 
of emolument, as well as a prospect of gratifying his 
desire for information ; and though, perhaps, he could 
not have chosen a more hazardous or fatiguing em- 
ployment, yet he resolved to join the adventurous 
band, and, accordingly, providing himself with the 
necessary implements, he again quitted Jamaica, and 
arrived at Trist. Here he was hired by a company of 
sixmen (who had one hundred tons of Re ready 
cut), at the rate of one ton per month, to assist in con- 
veying it to the coast, and with the promise of admis- 
sion to the joint concern on the accomplishment of the 
tagagement. The logwood-cutters are represented as 
sturdy, strong fellows, and as labouring excessively 
hard; but when the ships came from Jamaica with 
tum and sugar, they were too apt to mis-spend both 
their time and money. Their huts were slightly built, 
hut well thatched with palm leaves to prevent the 
mins from soaking in. Their bedding was raised 
about three feet and a half from the ground on a 
wooden frame. Another frame covered with earth to 
dress their victuals on, and a third to sit at, by way of 
a table, composed their stock of furniture. In the 
West Indies, there are only two seasons, the wet and 
the dry. 

“ During the wet season, the land where the logwood 
stows is so overflowed, that they step from their beds 








into the water, perhaps two feet deep, and continue 
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standing in the wet all day till they go to bed again ; 
but, nevertheless, account it the best season of the year 
for doing a good day’s labour in.” 


Dampier kept to his work of cutting till rendered 
incapable, by what is called the chegoes* getting into 
his leg, which were, however, extracted by a negro, 
who received in compensation a white cock, as the 
cure was effected by means of some supposed ineanta- 
tion. Searcely was he recovered from this, when a 
violent storin reduced them all to great inconveniences, 
and at Jast they were compelled to quit the place in 
their canoes, as the highest Jand near them was three 
feet under water. Our author was deprived of the 
means of continuing his labour, and compelled to be- 
come a wanderer for nearly twelve months, cruising 
about the bay and its shores to seek a subsistence, in 
company with some privateers, visiting all the rivers 
from Trist to Alvarado, and making descents among 
the villages to procure provisions. Thus it appears, 
that the first connexion of Dampier with the Bucea- 
neers was occasioned by imperious necessity, and no 
doubt it was at this time, while engaged in their ha- 
bits of lawless plunder, that he imbibed many of their 
principles, a circumstance he feelingly laments in the 
latter part of his life. But even here his active genius 
prompted him to make every minute observation on 
the various places to which their roving disposition 
led them. Thus we have some correct descriptions 
of the harbours, creeks, and rivers of the bay, together 
with those indications which are of the highest impor- 
tance to the navigator. At Alvarado, with two ves- 
sels having eight guns and sixty men in the whole, 
they took the fort, losing eleven in the attack, but 
were compelled to abandon it on appearance of seven 
sail of Spaniards with fourteen guns, and between 
four and five hundred men. With this formidable 
body, they however engaged, and ultimately made 
their escape. 

The effect of the storm which had reduced our au- 
thor to this course of life, having abated, he again ap- 
plied himself to his industrious occupation; and after 
continuing hard at work for some months, and becom- 
ing intimately acquainted with the nature of the trade, 
he determined to return to England, for the purpose of 
obtaining everything requisite to carry on the busi- 
ness, and support a traffic with the natives of the inte- 
rior. Accordingly he quitted the Bay of Campeachy, 
touched at Jamaica, and landed on his native soil, in 
the month of August, 1678. 

Though the authority of Dampier is superseded in 
modern geography by the more recent cireumnaviga- 
tions of Cook, Byron, and others; yet it is but justice 
to remark, that these have been greatly indebted to the 
correct information, which he gives, particularly of the 
numerous islands in the Pacific Ocean. The name of 
Cook will ever be registered in the annals of a grate- 
ful country ; and there are some, yet living, who trea- 
sure in their mind the remembrance of that excellent 
man. A pleasing memorial, which death alone can 
destroy. He, however, quitted his country in the pro- 
fessed characters of a sailor, a commander, and a dis- 
coverer. ‘The eyes of the civilized world were upon 
him, and honour, integrity—all that is excellent or 


* A sort of worm occasioning great swelling and se- 
vere pain: it is common to the negroes of Africa, and 
frequently the cause of amputation of the affected part. 
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dear toa man in his progress to honest fame, inces- 
santly urged him on iu his scientific course. Not so 
with Dampier, unknown, unsupported, and in a hum- 
ble station, engaged in daring euterprise with men of 
desperate character, who had no other control than 
their own intemperate will, no other gratification than 
the indulgence of unbridled passions—he wrote and 
described withont a prospect of his labours meeting 
the public eye, but merely because his geuius prompt- 
ed him to treasure up the stores of knowledge he had 
gleaned in every clime. 

His voyage round the world (as we have before ob- 
served), was not undertaken for discovery, but he 
made it subservient to this purpose, and by his accurate 
soundings, through intricate channels, between islands 
but litthe known, and in seas that had searcely ever 
heen visited, has conferred a lasting obligation on the 
navigator. 

In the commencement of the year 1679, our author 
took his departure from England, and arrived at Ja- 
maica with a cargo, which he disposed of, intending 
to prosecute his voyage to Campeachy, with such 
commodities as wonld be most acceptable to the log- 
wood-eutters ; but altering his plan, he continued at 
Jamaica during the remainder of the year, and pur- 
chased a small estate in Dorsetshire. 

About Christmas, he prepared to return to England, 
but was induced to go a short trading voyage first, to 
the Main. Soon after setting out, they came to an an- 
chor in Negril Bay, where tinding several of the Buc- 
caneer leaders, (Coxon, Sharp, Sawkins, and others,) 
the men all left the vessel to join them in an expedi- 
tion they had planned, and after two or three days, 
Dampier was persuaded to go with them too. The 
first expedition was to Portobello, which being accom- 
plished, it was resolved to march by land over the 
isthmus of Darien, after some new adventures in the 
South Seas. Accordingly they landed on the 5th 
April, near Golden Island, one of the Sambaloes, to 
the number of between three and four hundred men, 
carrying with them provisions for their support, and 
toys to gratify the Indians. In about nine days they 
arrived at Santa Maria, which they took, and after a 
rest bf three days, again pursued their march to the 
coast of the South Sea, where they embarked in ca- 
noes and periagos. On the 23rd of April, they were 
in sight of Panama, and made repeated attempts on 
Puebla Nova, in which their commander in chief, 
Sawkins, with many of their companions, were slain. 
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river of Santa Maria, about 200 leagues distant. The 
following day they captured a small bark, in which 
they pursued their intended route, and escaping from 
the Spaniards, who had long heen watching for their 
return, they landed on the Ist of May, and after a 
march of twenty-three days, during which they suf: 
fered the most severe hardships, and were nearly 
starved, they accomplished their journey, and went on 
board a French privateer: Dampier’s vessel after. 
wards joined a fleet of eight sail, composed of English 
and French, all bent on piunder. But through the 
diflerent opinions and obstinacy of the commander 
nothing was carried into execution. Dampier, with 
his companions, was on board a French vessel, but 
disliking the company, he persuaded Captain Wright 
to let them have a prize he had taken. Their fleet 
being scattered, they cruised about the islands with- 
out accomplishing anything, till, to the eastward of 
Carthagena, Captains Wright and Yanky had a smart 
engagement with and captured a valuable prize. This, 
however, proved a source of contention, both captains 
claiming it, but at last it was determined in favour ot 
Yanky, who took possession; and Dainpier’s vessel 
being sold, he engaged with Captain Wright, who ex- 
changed his own bark for Captain Yanky’s. After 
this they took several other prizes, and not being able 
to dispose of their cargoes, they shared them and se- 
parated. Dampier and his party arrived in one of 
these vessels at Virginia in July, 1682. Here the 
wealth which they had acquired was very soon dissi- 
pated, and Cooke having obtained the command of a 
prize, and fitted her out as a privateer, proclaimed his 
intention of sailing for the South Seas, to cruise on 
the coasts of Chili and Peru, to which party Dampier 
and his associates readily joined themselves. Their 
crew soon amounted to seventy men, who were bound 
by certain restrictions, on account of the length of the 
voyage ; the most remarkable was that, enjoining tem- 
perance and sobriety. 

August 23d, 1683, they bid farewell to Virginia, 
and stood for the Cape de Verd isles, and after encoun- 
tering a tremendous gale, made the isle of Sal, noted 
for its salt ponds. Among these islands they con- 
tinued for some time, and attempted to cut out a ship 
from Port Praya, at St. Jago, but the superior force 
of their opponent deterred them from the enterprise. 
From hence they stretched over to the coast of Africa, 
and touched at a negro town to the southward of 
Sierra Leone, near the river Sherbro, where they pur- 





They now changed their course for Peru, touching 
at several islands, and taking the town of Ylo on the| 
coast. About Christinas, they reached the Isle of Juan) 
Fernandez, (to which place, we are in some measure 
indebted for the interesting and popular tale of Robin- 


chased provisions, and took in water for the voyage. 
In the middle of November, they again pursued their 
course for the Straits of Magellan. On the 28th ot 
January, 1684, they made the Faulkland isles, but did 
not stop. Missing the Straits of Magellan, — 

we 





son Crusoe.) Here Captain Sharp, who had been unfavourable winds, they fell in with those of 

chosen their leader on the death of Sawkins, was by Maire, on the 6th of February, but on account of *he 
general consent deposed, and Watling chosen in his dangerous, short, breaking sea, stood round Cape 
stead ; but shortly afterwards, on their attacking Arica, Horn. On the 14th, they encountered a violent storm, 
they were repulsed with great loss, and Watling was which continued with little abatement till the 3d ot 
killed. This band of marauders now returned to the March, when it came to the eastward, and enabled 
Isle Plata without a commander, and conteutions aris- them to run into the South Seas. During this gale, 
ing respecting the re-election of Sharp, it was agreed they saved twenty-three barrels of rain water, beside 
to separate, the majority in favour of Sharp keeping| what they used in dressing their victuals, and possibly 
the ship, the rest resolving to return overland across) these heavy rains may in some measure account fof 
the Isthmus, and among these latter was Dampier.|that phenomenon observed by Cooke, that the ice in 
On April 17th, 1681, they parted company. ‘The/high southern latitudes yielded fresh water. In lati 


smaller party, consisting of furty-seven, embarked in| tude 35° S. they joined company with the Nicholas, 
the launch and two canves, purposing to make for the/ twenty-six guns, commanded by Captain Eaton, and 
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The F oth ships made sail for Juan Fernandez, where they|discovery, each should be equally valuable to a Bri- 
which F anchored, March 23d, and found a Moskito Indian, tish heart. It is much to be regretted that the An- 
from F sho had been left behind when Dampier visited the}taretic Ocean has been so little explored. Cook pene- 
their place three years before, at the time Sharp was de-|trated as far as 71° 10'S., and we believe this is the 
ter *F posed, and Watling declared commander. The Span-/nearest approach that has been made to the south pole; 
| Sul: Be ards, aware of some one being on the island, had made |at least, it is the only one given on our modern globes. 
early repeated attempts to discover him, but without effect. | But to return to Dampier. 
nt On F ie had converted the barrel of his gun, with much in- They quitted Juan Fernandez on the 8th of April, 
alter. genuity, into various implements for fishing, as well|and stood over to the main, occasionally touching at 
gish Bos lances for striking goats. On the first approach of| various islands, and taking several prizes, in one of 
a the FF te ships, he observed them very narrowly, and being; which they found an immense image of the Virgin 
under convinced they were English, immediately prepared a| Mary, curiously carved in wood, but unfortunately the 
With & omfortable meal for those who should land. vessel had previously landed what would have pleased 
» but This island is described as particularly healthy, and | them much better: viz. 800,000 pieces of eight. At 
right possessing numerous advantages, the ‘sea aronnd it) the Gallapagos they scrubbed the bottom of their ships, 
fleet bounding in fish. ‘The seals are so plentiful that it}and an Indian engaging to convey them to Rea Leja, 
with- is remarked, **there are always thousands, | might|/they concluded on going thither for plunder. Cap- 
d of say, possibly, millions of them, either sitting on the} tain Cook, who had been long ill, died, on their near- 
mart & hays, or going and coming in the sea round the island.”’|ing Cape Blaneo, and Captain Davis took command. 
his, Were we to follow Dampier through all his preda-| It is a remark which seems to us worthy of consider- 
— tory excursions we shouid far exceed our limits. Even|ation, that persous who have been labourine under 
oder he himself has been very delicate in mentioning them, |disorders at sea, generally expire on approaching the 
'$se| fully sensible that they would reflect any thing butiland. The captain’s remains were conveyed on shore, 
ov crediton his character ; indeed, though he seems to have |and while being interred, two Spanish Indians were 
fer had no objection to engage in, and share the spoil of|captured, who had been sent to watch their motions. 
able FF their enterprises, his mind nevertheless appears never| From these they obtained information of a herd of eat- 
| se- to have lost its attachment to scientific pursuits. His/tle, or farm, about three miles distant. Dampier with 
© ©! & descriptions of the Western Coast of America are|several others went towards it, but disputes arising 
the given with precise exactness, and though some who! whether they should kill that same night, or the fol- 
vi have followed his track in later times have pretended |lowing morning, he with a few others returned on 
of a Fo detect trivial errors, yet it is possible that this may|board. ‘The remainder were afterwards attacked by 
his & have proceeded from incorrectness on their parts, as/the Spaniards, who burned their boats, and compelled 
20 FE nost of his observations are scrupulously correet. ‘The|them to retreat to an insular rock, where they must 
* peninsula of California was at this time supposed tojhave perished had they not been timely rescued by 
- be an island, and the coast to the northward of it/their companions. The ships now made for the town 
und seareely at all known. On examining the map of the|of Mangera, but on their approach the inhabitants for- 
the world, prefixed to the first volume, we find that he|sook it, leaving only an old friar and two Indian lads, 
em extends the land indefinitely across the North Pacific|who became prisoners, but, however, they obtained 
. Ocean, between the latitudes of 42° and 48°, but with-|no advantage from their capture, and soon after the two 
a out uniting it to either continent. Sir Francis Drake|ships parted company. On the 2d of October, while 
me iad been no farther than 43° N. The late attempts to|lying at the isle of Plata, Captain Swan, in the Cygnet 
| discover the N. W. Passage have met with but little}of London, arrived, who had been fitted out by emi- 
hip more success than they did upwards of a century ago.|nent merchants of the British metropolis, to trade with 
ne Dampier suggests, that were he engaged in prosecut-| the Spaniards, or Indians, in the South Seas, but meet- 
oo ing the diseovery, it should be from this part of the/ing with a company of privateers, who had crossed 
“4 ocean, and we must own ourselves inclined to adopt/the isthmus to seck a ship, his men compelled him to 
of his opinion; at least, we consider that should another! receive them on board, to which he consented, despair- 
ure | “*Pedition be fitted out, it would considerably promote! ing of being able to execute the purpose of his voyage. 
o ft knowledge of these dangerous parts if ships were| ‘There was likewise a bark that they had taken, which 
or the same time to attempt the passage both from the, was commanded by ( aptain Harris, who had been 
és eastward and westward, while another party endeavour-| their leader over land. The 2d of November, in the 
lid ed to make their way to the Arctic Ocean by land. It evening they sent away 110 men to Paita, who landed 
gh is true that the excessive difficulties encountered by at six o clock on the following morning, about four 
a the indefatigable Captain Franklin, are enough to ap- miles to the southward of the town, and afier a short 
he pal a stout heart, but it must be remembered, that if struggle, without the loss of a single man, took pos- 
be proper supplies had been stored at the differeut sta-| session of it, but they found it emptied both of money 
= uons, the distress would have been considerably di- and goods, and even without a meal of victuals. For 
of minished ; and without meaning to utter one syllable the ransom of the town they proposed a supply of pro- 
ed against that gallant officer, for whom we entertain the’ visions, which not being complied with, they set iton 
le, highest respect, we do consider that there was a fall- fire, and quitted the place. Their next attempt was 
de & off somewhere which might be remedied. There upon Guiaquil, but in this they failed, from the want 
are persons who condemn the attempt altogether, but of spirit among the leaders, but they seized a bark, 





these are neither lovers of their country, nor of science. 
The high character that England bears as a maritime 
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with cloth, and three others laden with 1000 negroes 
(young men and women.) Selecting forty of these to 
perform the laborious work of their ships, they turned 
the remainder on shore. Quitting this place, they 


proceeded for the river St. Jago to get canoes. Here 
they landed and ranged the country, without obtaining 
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any thing of much value, but iatercepted the packet 
boat, containing intelligence from the President of 
Panama, that the armada had arrived from Old Spain, 
and requesting the Plate fleet to hasten its departure 
from Lima. 

‘lhis occurred on the Ist of January, 1685, and they 
immediately prepared to clear their ships, that they 
might be in readiness to engage the convoy. On the 
14th of February they finished careening and sailed 
towards Panama. ‘Their force consisted of the two 
ships, two small tenders, a fire-ship, and a prize. 
While at Tobago an attempt was made by an English- 
man in the Spanish service to set them on fire, but 
through good fortune they escaped by entting their 
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nama. Gronet excused his conduct, declaring his 
men would not let him engage; but this did not sa- 
tisfy the others; he was consequently cashiered on 
their arrival at Quibo, Some were for taking away 
the ship they had generously given him; but, a 
length, he was suffered to keep it with his cowardly 
crew, but they were sent away to another place. 
The Buceaneer’s hopes of enriching themselves by 
the Plate fleet being wholly annihilated, they deter. 
mined on some land expedition; and while one party 
were constructing canoes for the purpose, 150 men 
were despatched to attack Pueblo Nova, where Saw- 
kins fell in 1680. ‘They took the town with much 
ease, but found no provisions. On the 5th of July 


eables. ‘The following morning, while regaining their|they were joined by another ship, under Captain 
anchors, they were thrown into consternation at seeing Knight, who had been cruising in a westerly direc. 
a large fleet of canoes full of men advancing towards| tion, but had got nothing very valuable except a good 


them. ‘These proved to be Buccaneers, who had tra-| 
velled over the Isthmus of Darien. There were 200! 
French, and 80 English, commanded by a Captain 
Cironet. 
two ships, and the Frenchmen were ordered to man 
the prize. Shortly after this, another large party who 
had travelled the same road were received on board, 
so that their foree was augmented to 960 men in two 
ships, mounting great guns, and eight smaller vessels 
with fire arms. On the 28th of May, 1685, they dis- 
covered the Spanish fleet of fourteen sail, besides 


The Englishmen joined themselves to the) 


ship. He had heard of the engagement, and came 
purposely to seek them. 

On the 20th of July, having finished their canoes, 
they quitted Quibo in four smart ships, and four small- 
er vessels, with 640 men, purporting to make a de- 
scent at Rea Leja, and advance twenty miles into the 
country, to plunder the city of Leon. This place has 
been described by an early writer (Mr. Gage) as * the 
pleasantest place in all America;” and he terns it 
* the Paradise of the Indies.’’ On the morning of the 
9th of August, 520 men, in thirty-one canoes, quitted 


several periagos, rowing with twelve or fourteen oars|the ship about eight leagues from the shore. In the 
a piece. Six sail were large ships. The Admiral,/course of the day and following night, they encouo- 
forty-eight guns, 450 men. The Vice Admiral, forty |tered several heavy tornadoes, which had nearly proved 
guns, and 400 men. The Rear Admiral, thirty-six fatal to their expedition ; but escaping these dangers 
guns, 360 men. A ship of twenty-four guns, and 300/they landed at dap tuesh, and at three o'clock in the 
men; another of eight guns, 200 men. ‘T'wo great|afternoon, Captain ‘Townly, who led the van, with 
fire-ships, six ships with small arms, having 800/only eighty men, entered the city. He was briskly 
men, besides 2 or 300 in the periagos.* charged by about 200 cavalry, who all retreated on 
But this disparity did not daunt the courage of the| seeing two or three of their namber fall; and this ex- 
privateers, who bore down upon the Spaniards, and|ample was followed by 500 infantry, leaving quiet 
exchanged broadsides till, night coming on, they fore-| possession to Townly and his little band. The other 
hore further engagement. Gronet, and his French| detachments shortly after arrived. One of their party, 
crew, (308 in number) disgracefully sheered off, with-|an old man, eighty-four years of age, who had served 
out coming into action at all. Naval tactics were then|in Cromwell’s army, had been compelled to remain on 
in their infancy, and the art of manenvring a fleet but/the road through fatigue. The valiant Spaniards dis- 
little known; however, there appears to have been a\covered and surrounded him, but he refused to take 
most unpardonable neglect among the Buccaneers, and | quarter and discharged his gun, so they shot him dead 
a degree of scientific ability displayed by the Spa-|from a distance. 
niards, by getting the weather gage during the night.| ‘Their endeavours to procure a ransom for the town 
The next morning the Spaniards came down upon! proving ineffectual, they set it on fire, and drew off 
them; and now, having the advantage, by being to their men to Rea Lejah. Here they remained a week, 
windward, the privateers were glad to make all sail' when some of their destructive crew set fire to this 
and be off, keeping up a running fight throughout the place likewise, so they embarked and left it burning. 
day; and making a complete sweep round the bay of Captain Davis and Captain Swan now broke off con- 
Panama, they anchored again in the evening at the sortship, Davis intending to return to the coast of Pe- 
very place they had quitted in the morning. ‘ Thas,ru, but Swan meaning to go further to the northward; 
(says Dampier) ended this day’s work, and with it all and here Dampier displays an instance of his desire 
that had been projecting for five or six months; when, /| of knowledge. 


instead of making ourselves masters of the Spanish “1 had till this time been with Captain Davis, but 


fleet and treasure, we were glad to escape them; and |now left him and went aboard of Captain Swan. It wa 
owed that, too, in a great measure, to their want of} not from any dislike to my old ah but to get some 
courage to pursue their advantage. What logs they Knowledge of the northern parts of this continent of 
had I kaow not; we lost but one man. ._, |Mexico; and I knew that Captain Swan determined to 
On the 30th, at day-break, they saw the Spanish coast it as far north as he thought convenient, and then 
fleet about three leagues to leeward, at anchor, and pass over for the East Indies; which was a way very 
shortly after they got ander weigh and went to Pa-/agreeable to my inclination.” 





* They became acquainted with this precise infor-| There is a French account of this circumstance 
mation of the strength of the enemy from the accounts! pu lished, which, of course, materially differs from 


of the prisoners whom they took afterwards. Dampier’s. 
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Davis, with four sail, quitted them on the 27th; but 
Swan reimained some time longer to fill water, and cut 
fire-ewood. They were all severely visited with fevers, 
supposed to have been caught on shore, as this place 
had suffered much from a malignant distemper, a short 
time previous to their arrival. On the 3rd of Septem- 
ber they sailed, with four vessels and 340 men, steer- 
ing away to the N. W. On the 7th of November they 
made Acapulco, having repeatedly landed in their 
voyage, for supplies of provision. Their intention, in 
the present instance, was to cut out a ship from the 
port of Acapulco, Captain Townly being much in want 
of one. Accordingly, with 140 men, in twelve canoes, 
he entered the harbour under cover of the night; and, 
after rowing in abreast the Lima ship, they deemed 
the project of carrying her out impracticable, so aban- 
doned it, making all sail again to the westward ; and, 
on the 11th of December, were in sight of Cape Co- 
rientes. ‘I'he intermediate time had been employed 
in ranging the coast and country with various suc- 
cess. At this period our author was attacked with a 
fever and ague, which afterward turned to a dropsy, a 
disease said to be prevalent in this part of the country. 

Here they proposed cruising for the Manilla ship, 
occasionally sending from 100 to 200 men on shore, to 
procure food. In these excursions they were frequent- 
ly attacked, sometimes losing three or four of their 
party in the encounter; but by dint of perseverance 
they contrived to cure sufficient beef for two months, 
aud provide a tolerable quantity of maize. 

At the commencement of January, 1686, Townly 
left them to return to the southward. Swan, continuing 
still to the northward, invaded the town of Santa Pe- 
caque, to get provisions. They found considerable 
quantities, but owing to the want of subordination in 
the party, fifty of them were killed by the Spaniards ; 
and among these was the ingenious “ Ringrose,”’ the 
author of a History of the Buccaneers, and more par- 


ticularly that part of it relating to the adventures of 


Captain Sharp. 
After this disastrous event they attempted to reach 
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a mutiny among the people; who seized the ship and 
quitted the place, leaving *Captain Swan and some 
others behind, on the 14th of January, 1687. Dam- 
pier positively denies ail previous knowledge of the 
plot, and devised various schemes to quit the vessel ; 
which, however, he could not effect, and was com- 
pelled to continue with them nearly seventeen months ; 
during which they visited most of the numerous isl- 
ands, from the coast of China to New Holland, some- 
times rioting in luxury, at others, subsisting on a small 
portion of rice, and nearly reduced to a state of starva- 
tion. This roving from place to place afforded him 
an excellent opportunity of indulging his natural pro- 
pensity, aud appears to have been one great induce- 
ment for his remaining with this mutinous crew so 
long. ‘The inhabitants on many of the islands they 
touched at, had never before seen Europeans; and no 
doubt this was the first discovery of these places, 
which appear like specks thickly scattered on the face 
of the ocean. His account of them is extremely cn- 
rious, but much too long to detail here ; indeed scarce- 
ly anything appears to have escaped the notice of our 
author, nor does he ever lose sight of objects beneficial 
to his profession as a mariner. 

On the 6th of May, 1688, Dampier quitted these 





marauders, at the Isle of Nicobar, and was joined by 
|two English of the crew, and five others who had been 
|taken prisoners. These seven purchased a canoe, 
labout the size of a London wherry, in which they em- 
(barked on the 15th, and on the 20th arrived at Suma- 
tra, suffering severely from storm during the passage, 
|which brought on siclsaess and fever, so that they 
| were scarcely able to stand. 

| At Acheen they were kindly received by their coun- 
‘trymen; and on his recovery, Dampier was persuaded 
/to join a merchant ship, under a Captain Welden, 
trading among the islands and through the straits of 
Malacca. In this employ he continued till March 
1689, and then was compelled throngh illness to re- 
main on shore at Acheen. In two months he was suf- 
ficiently recovered to join a sloop, as mate, and after- 


California, but not being able to accomplish it, they | wards served in several other vessels, until he became 
run for the Marias, and careened. Fully sensible that|acquainted with a Mr. Moody, at Madras, (where he 
all their golden visions were at an end, Swan proposed |remained six months,) when he was persuaded by that 
sailing to the East Indies, which, after some alterca-|gentleman to accompany him to Bencovlen, and be- 
tion, was agreed upon. Their stock of victuals for{eome gunner of the fort. ‘This Mr. Moody had pur- 
such a voyage was very small, consisting chiefly of|chased at Mindanao, a curiously painted prince and 
maize ; however, on the 31st of March, they took their his mother, who were now consigned to the charge of 
departure from Cape Corientes, and, after undergoing! Dampier. ‘The woman died, but the son was brought 
the greatest privations during the passage, they hap- to England, and long shown in this country as a mat- 
pily saw Guam (one of the Ladrone islands) on the|vellous wonder, At this fort he remained till the 25th 
ath of May, having only three days’ scanty provision January, 1691, when he got on board an English ship, 
ef. Here they obtained plentiful refreshment from|/homeward bound. ‘They had not been long at sea 
the Spanish governor, and then pursued their course|before the men began to droop, supposed to be ocea- 
for St. John’s, one of the Philippines. ‘The principal |sioned by the badness of the water, and searly thirty 
of these islands is Luconia, where Magellan was slain |died before they reached the Cape of Good Hope, the 


by a poisoned arrow, in 1521. On this island stands |rest being in a very weak and debilitated state, inso- 


the capital city, Manilla. From St. John’s they went 
'o Mindanao, and we have a copious description of its 
productions, customs, government, &c. Those who 
had preserved their portion of plunder now found an 
opportunity of disposing of it very speedily, which 
they did not fail to take advantage of, till the improper 
conduct of Captain Swan, and the deceitful behaviour 
of the Sultan’s brother, combined with the licentious- 
hess of the men, (a great many living constantly on 
shore, squandering their money, and those who re- 
mained on board getting continually drunk) occasioned 


much that they were scarcely able to manage the ves- 
sel. At the Cape, by proper attention and nourish- 
ment, many of them recovered; but so reduced in 
number was the crew, that they were compelled to re- 
main some time for want of hands. On the 234 of 
May they sailed, and touching at St. Helena, arrived 
in the Downs, 16th September, 1691. 


* This unfortunate man was killed, some time after- 
ward, by the natives, at the instigation of the Sultan’s 
brother. 
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The relation of Dampier’s adventures during this 
long voyage, appears to have brought him under the 
notice of government; and a ship, called the Roebuck, 
was fitted out, in which he might be enabled to pro- 
seente farther discoveries, or substantiate the accounts 
of those already made, particularly of New Holland. 
This immense island, or rather continent, had not 
long been discovered, and was the source of much in- 
genious speculation and conjecture, It was, however, 
reserved for after ages to determine its insular position. 
It was first seen by Tasman, a Dutch navigator, in 
1642, and was afterwards visited by Davis, Dampier, 
and others, till, in 1770, Cook sailed completely round 
it, and gave to the various parts those names which 
they still retain. On the benefit we derive at present, 
from occupying part of it as a place for condemned 
criminals,* it is not our business to remark; but we 
may contemplate the perseverance of our countrymen, 
with some degree of astonishment, when we consider, 
in the course of afew years, how many important 
changes have taken place; itis delightfully gratifying 
to the British sailor, after traversing the pathless ocean, 
thousands of miles away from his home, to find a 
ininiature representation of his country on the shores 
of Van Dieman’s Land.+ 

Dampier sailed from the Downs, January Mth, 
1699,t taking his departure from the Start. They 
made Cape Finisterre on the 19th, the Canaries on the 
28th, and anchored on the 30th at Santa Cruz, in 
Teneriffe. 

“The forts here could not rh scue the Spanish ral- 
leons from Admiral Blake, théugch they hauled in close 
under the main fort. Many of the inhabitants that are 
now living remember that action, in which the English 
battered the town and did so much damage; and the 
marks of the shot still remain in the fort walls.” 


At this place they took in wine and other refresh- 
ments, and then stood for the Cape de Verd, where 


they arrived February 11th, touching at Mayo and 
St. Jago for water. From thence they proceeded to 
the coast of Brazil, and anchored at Bahia. Having 
obtained a supply of provisions, and subdued a muti- 
nous spirit among his people, our author took his de- 
parture; and on the 3d June made the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thence pursued his course for New Holland, 


neously supposed what was actually the main land to 
be a chain of islands, stretching from E.N. E. to 
W.N.W. Tasman had laid it down in his map as 
the coast of New Holland. It is now called De 
Witt’s Land. The few natives they saw were in a 
completely savage state. He quitted these inhospita- 
ble shores in September, and discovered an island 
near New Guinea, to which he gave the name of New 
Britain. 

The difficulties he had to encounter, with but few 
hands, in dangerous seas, where the shoals and coasts 
were utterly unknown, induced him to victual at Ba- 
tavia, and then proceed on his voyage home; but his 
ship springing a leak when off the island of Ascension, 
foundered at sea, and they with great difficulty got on 
shore. Here they were found by an East India ship, 
which took them on board and brought them to Eng- 
land. 

The volumes before us give no farther account of 
this extraordinary man, whose name was a terror to 
|the Spaniards; but we are enabled from other authority 
to state, that he again joined the Buccaneers, and com- 
jmanded a fine vessel; but from untoward circum- 
|Stances, arising principally from the treachery* of his 
joflicers and people, he was reduced to great distress, 
jand returned almost naked to his owners. Yet even 
jin this state of adversity his previous actions obtained 
for him the highest respect, and he had the honour of 
being presented to her majesty Queen Anne. After 
ne he hecame pilot to Captain Wood Rogers, in the 

Duke, and engaged in another expedition, being his 
fourth excursion to the South Seas. It was in this 
|voyage they discovered Alexander Selkirk, (the origi- 
jnal Robirson Crusoe of De Foe,) on the Isle of Juan 
Fernandez. This individual was bora at Largo, in 
the county of Fife in Scotland; and previous to his 
remaining on the island, had been master of the Cinque 
Ports, under Captain Stradling. He was considered 
the most able and intrepid seaman among the free- 
booters. The occasion of his being left ashore was a 
quarrel with his captain, and the shattered state of the 
vessel. After a few days, however, he was desirous of 
returning, but Stradling refused to take him on board. 
Thus leftalone and desolate, he sat night after night, and 
day after day, watching the periodical return of the Buc- 
caneers; sometimes with a glimmering of hope, but 








which they saw on the Ist August, in latitude about 
26S. His efforts at discovery on this coast were not! 
attended with much success. Shark’s Bay, where he 
wnehored, retains the name which he gave it, ai 

there are other places still known by the name of 
Dampier’s Land. But the dangerous navigation 
alarmed his men, so that he was deterred from prose-| 
cuting his real intentions. Iu some parts he erro-| 


* The first settlement of convicts at Port Jackson} 
tuok place in 1788. 

tT This had always been considered as forming part 
of the continent, till the loss of a vessel on an island to} 
the northward of it, occasioned many persons to go! 
from Port Jackson to the assistance of those who re- 
mained by the wreck. In excursions for this benevo-| 
lent purpose, it was discovered to be separated from| 
New Holland by a wide channel, which was explored 
in an open boat, in 1798, by Mr. Bass, surgeon of a 
colonial sloop of war, and thence obtained the name of 
Bass’s Straits. 

t How the intermediate time from his arrival had 
been employed we are not informed, 


more frequently abandoning himself to the agony of 
despair, and never satisfying the cravings of nature 
till compelled by extreme hunger; but man is the 
creature of habit, and Selkirk, after seven or eight 
months, became accustumed to the solitude, and shook 
off his melancholy. He built himself two huts of pi- 
mento trees, thatched with grass, and covered with 
goats’ skins. ‘These were stored with all the wealth 
he possessed, viz. his clothes, bedding, musket, so:me 
powder and ball, a kettle, a knife, several books, among 
which was the Bible, and his nautical instruments. 
In his larger hut he lived, and slept; frequently em- 
ploying himself in reading and prayer, and occasion- 
ally giving vent to the fulness of his heart in singing 
psalms, so that he afterward observed he was a better 
Christian during his solitary retreat from the world, 
than ever he had been before, or he feared ever should be 
again. ‘The smaller hut was reserved for cooking and 


* Some of his cotemporaries attribute his failure to 
the overbearing and imperious disposition he manifested 
to those who were under him. 
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other purposes. Among his amusements to while|death, or send him as a slave to the mines. The 
away the dreary hours, was cutting his name on the| Spaniards, however, discovered, pursued, and shot at 
trees, With the date of his landing, and the duration of| him; but he escaped by climbing a thick tree, at the 
his confinement; looking forward to the time when it| foot of which several of them stopped. 
might possibly meet the eye of a countryman, per-| This extraordinary man was well known to Dam- 
haps, after his remains had mouldered into dust. |pier; but on his first coming on board, had so forgot- 
He was at first much annoyed by cats and rats,|ten his language that he could seareely understand 
which had from time to time run away from the ships|him. He only articulated half the syllables of most 
that touched at the island, and become very numerous. | words that he uttered. Some liquor was offered him 
The rats knawed his feet and clothes, while he was! which he refused, having been so long accustomed to 
sleeping; but the cats became domesticated, and soon| water. He was received on board the Duke, and af- 
delivered him from the more destructive vermin. He! terwards served as mate in that ship, during the voy- 
had also tamed some young kids, and taught them a|age, being then about thirty years of age. The Duke 
number of tricks for his diversion, frequently singing| returned to England at the beginning of October, 
and dancing with them and his cats. His principal food | 1710, and the profits of this voyage were estimated at 
was goat’s flesh, and cray-fish, dressed in various ways £170,000. 
according to his taste. When his powder failed, he} Subjoined to the second volume, we have an inter- 
hunted the goats down by speed of foot; for his sim-jesting and general account of the trade winds, the 
ple mode of living, with the continual exercise of) land and sea breezes, storms, seasons of the year, and 
running, had rendered him amazingly swift in passing | the setting of the tides and currents in the ‘Torrid 
through woods, and agile in climbing the hills and) Zone, But as they are only useful to the seaman, and 
rocks. On one occasion, however, while pursuing the! we have already gone to the fall extent of our article, 
animal with great eagerness, he caught his game on! we shal! forbear touching on those subjects, and close 
the brink of a steep precipice, concealed from his view our review. 
by tangled bushes, so that he fell from the height, and 
was so much injured as to lay, as he supposed, for 
wenty-four hours, without sense or motion. On re- 
viving, he found the goat lying dead heneath him. | sieis dis Ucn titinahie. alice 
lhis accident confined him nearly a fortnight to,his 
hut, A eireumstance something similar in its nature, ‘THE AUTHOR OF THE SCOTCH NOVELS. 
ut more fatal in its result, occurred about fifteen years 


since, on an uninhabited island in the South Seas. A} 
We think with the late excellent and moch lament- 


ship was wrecked, and only two individuals escaped ; 
ue of them, an African, the otheran Englishman still/¢d Mrs. Brunton,; that * single pages of these works 


living, at present an officer in the royal navy, and em-| @re worth whole volumes of common inventions.”’ 


ployed in a situation of considerable scientific import- Without taking upon us directly to affirm, that their 
ance. These two lived tolerably comfortable for the | author is the greatest writer of the present day, we 
first twelve months; but shortly after this, being en-|™ay be permitted to say for ourselves, that there is no 
gaged in hunting, the African fell from a great height living author whom we would so much wish to be. 
and was literally dashed to pieces. We have heard | We give him this preterence, because none of his cou- 
this narration from the lips of the survivor, who re-|'e™mporaries seein to us to have so universal and ex- 
mained a considerable time after this melancholy event, ,1"isite a relish for all the immense variety of natural 
on the island, lonely and sad, till happily relieved by Objects that present themselves to the faculty of ob- 
the casual arrival of a whaler. |servation ; or so quick and sound a feeling of their es- 
But, to return to Selkirk. He had kept a regular |Sential qualities and distinct characters :—but princi- 
account of the number of goats be had killed, which |Plly, because his mind appears to possess, in a de- 
amounted to 500, he had caught many more, marking | See peculiar to itself, the admirable property of di- 
them on the ear, and then restoring them to liberty.| 
The insipidness of his meals, without bread and salt, | * [While the press is teeming with memoirs of Sir 
was at first a great inconvenience, but Dampier, having, Walter Scott, after the measure of his fame was full, 
ina former voyage, sowed some turnips, they now pro-| We find it refreshing to go so far back into the past as 
duced very abundantly, spreading over several acres|to look at him from another point of view. The reader 
of ground : he had alsoa plentiful supply of cabbage, | W'll bear in mind that this delightful critic ism Ww its writ- 
irom the cabbage-palm; and these being well season-|'¢” nearly twenty years ago, and before the veil of mys- 
ed, with the fruit of the pimento, soon gave a relish tery had been raised.—Ko. Museum. ] : 
his food. His clothes and shoes were speedily| 1 The mentioning of this lady’s name affords an op- 
vorn out. ‘To remedy the first defect, he made a coat| PO's; wach we yey let slip, of noticing how 
ind cap of goat skins, and shirts from linen he had| uch — —_ — both of example and ornament, 
with him, using a nail by way of needle, and the| * her premature death. The women of this country 
utsiiinen ef'e 2 Bante stocking for hosts bucks Hest ill never, we confidently believe, be inclined to listen 
ipa ee Aa GS : - ~ the jargon of the writers who are perpetually endea- 
compelled to go with bare feet, and the soles got, in vouring by hints, or open recommendations, to render 
ime, so hard as to enable him to ascend the sharp |their imaginations familiar with things evil, to induce 
rocks without material inconvenience. _ |them to overleap the sacred enclosure of female re- 
During his confinement, he had seen several ships | serve, und set at defiance those guards of hunour, which, 
pass the island; but only two, which were Spaniards, |by the laws of society, are appointed to wait upon their 
came to an anchor; but he preferred the risk of dying| purity. Let them contemplate the charms that attend 
unheeded and alone, to surrendering himself into their|such a character as Mrs. Brunton’s, and they are safe 


power: dreading, that they would either put him to/from seduction. 
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gesting all its food into healthy chyle. More than any | requires him to say. His compositions are not marked 
other writer, except Shakspeare, and not less than| by particular veins of thought or language: he is nor 
Shakspeare himself, he renders the reading of his| studiously moody, like Lord Byron, nor involuntarily 
works encouraging to human nature, by putting us in| mystical like Wordsworth, nor laboriously gay like 
good humour with whatever he offers to our attention:| Moore: his mind, in fact, presents no obstacles, in the 
and this beautiful result, in consequence of the power|shape of pre-conceptions or pre-dispositions, to the 
and comprehension of his genius, and the truth and/ free and fair developement of his story and its charac- 
vigour of his moral constitution, he effects without/ters. He speaks just what is set down for him in the 
ever shocking the principles of conscience, or violating| book of nature, and we know that its pages are always 
any one rule of civil or sacred authority. We join the| open before his eyes, and we feel assured that what 
course of his lively and rapid narrative in the true spi-| we read in his, has been faithfully transcribed from 
ritof the chace; we there find men and animals, all|/them. In the works of almost all other writers we 
at full ery, displaying their natural instincts and dis-| find the disposition of their author reflected on their 
positions in the ardour of cheerful exercise ;. the sce-| surface; aod the peculiarities of this disposition form 
nery around is fresh and invigorating; health and|at once the principle of their power and beauty, and 
manliness are made to circulate through our frames ;/the source of their objectionable qualities. Thus, to 
in the mean time, the creatures which in their natures| refer again to the authors we have already named, 
are noxious and dangerous, are ultimately run down| Byron is impassioned, and grandly sombre, but too 
and destroyed, but withott the sportsman having been| frequently false and theatrically pretending ; Words 
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once provoked into a sentiment of hostility or ill-will} worth is sublime and pathetic, but he is also some- 
—still less seduced into a false sympathy with their| times trifling, and often prosing and unwieldy ; Moore 
actions, or exposed to ary contagious influence from|has a sparkling fancy, but occasionally overpowers 


their propensities. 

This delightful and salutary property of the writings 
m question, we owe to the philosophical knowledge} 
of human nature which their author so eminently pos-| 
sesses, and which necessarily takes the shape of ure| 
banity in his disposition, while it produces a corres-| 
ponding frame in the breast of the reader. His nice 
discernment of the real springs of actions, and his sen- 
sibility to their true play, give him the power of plac- 
ing before ns all the varieties of conduct and incident! 
in the vivid light of natural phenomena: while they 
strike upon our fancies with all the force of experience, 
we seem to be let into the secret of the inevitable 
‘causes which produce what are usually called the ha- 
zards of life. Our author goes to the very germ of 
all:—the fountain head—the well-spring from which 
the stream of each individual’s existence takes its 
course and colour, is discovered by him, and this is 
almost always found to be placed deep in the natural 
order of things; “ now,” says Madame de Sevigné, 
**] am never either astonished or offended by what is 
in the natural order of things.” 

Another consequence of this intense feeling for na- 
tural truth, enjoyed by the extraordinary author of the 





his readers with conceits, betrays the pains he has 
taken to be tender, and the labour with which he is 
gay. The writer of the Scotch novels betrays nothing 
of himself, but the vivid impression which the genu- 
ine features of his subject have made on his mind: he 
is personally lost in the idea of the characters whieh 
he gepresents; and, whatever fault we may have t 
find with his descriptions, or whatever merit we tnay 
see in them, they all pass as more or less lucky sei- 
zures of the actual lineaments of nature. Shakspeare 
has been almost reproached with the universality of 
his feeling of character,—not on good grounds how- 
ever, as it appears to us; and we certainly do not 
mean to raise the subject of these remarks to anything 
like an equality with the prince of our island’s litera- 
tare: in the power of the imaginative faculty he is far 
inferior,—not only to him, to whom all are inferior,— 
but to several who might be mentioned: yet, in the 
ready reception of nature's impressions, in the power 
of vividly reflecting them back to others, in strong 
taste and high relish for the natural properties of 
things however dissimilar, we do consider that our 
author suggests a direct comparison between himseli 
and Shakspeare, and that no other name in modern 





Scotch novels, is, that more than any other writer of! literature, however distinguished, will bear any com- 
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the day, he gives to his productions an impress which| parison with him in these respects. It is this power 
secures them a permanently current acceptation. The|and sagacity of perception which render it certain tha! 
most ardent admirers of his most celebrated cormpan-|his honours will perpetuate themselves, that his popv- 
ions in literary exertion wil] admit, that there is a/larity will not pass by, that the numerous volumes 
possibility of posterity’s not sustaining their decision| which have streamed, as it were, from his pen, will 
on the merits of their favourites; and the reason of) give as much pleasure to readers hereafter as they give 
this doubtfulness is, that they all distinguish them-|to us to-day. They are, as has before been said, the 
selves in certain anodes, peculiar to themselves: each|only modern works of which this can be safely pre- 
of them has set a fashion of his own, and in it only/dicted. It is very possible that some of the produc- 
is he regarded as pre-eminent. Now we never can be|tions of his contemporaries may rise in estimation 4s 
sure of the real worth of any fushion, nor caleulate|/they advance in age: there are some which, in ovr 
with certainty the period of its duration; circum-| opinion, well deserve to do so; but as particular sys- 
stances, not principles, cause it to be warmly sup-|tems of criticism, and moods of one’s own mind, are 
ported, or bitterly decried: it constitutes the distinc-|concerned in the judgments passed upon them, we 
tion cf a sect, and the creed of a sect is no rule for|cannot be sure that it will be sustained by the solemn 
mankind at large. But the author whom we are now ratification of posterity. ‘The day may come when the 
endeavouring to characterize, bears this second resem-| verdicts of the Edinburgh review shall be reversed: 
blance and mark of affinity to Shakspeare, that he is it is not morally certain that those of the Quarterly 
as general in his tastes as nature is multifarious in her, will perpetuate themselves; for the most popular fa- 
appearances; while his style runs evenly but loosely |shions of the time often become antiquated, and are 
on, in unpretending submission to what the occasion forgotten; our own dispositions change with circum 
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stances ; the simple forms of nature only remain fresh, 
and are unalterable. 

Let us give an example tending to prove the justice 
of this description of the author’s literary character 
and constitation, before going further in general obser- 
vation on his works. The parting of Jarvie, the ma- 
nufacturing Glasgow Baillie, from Rob Roy, his cou- 
sin, the Highland robber, is one of the most beautiful 
scenes painted by this writer’s irresistible and universal 
pen. It is very droll, but, at the same time, its truth 
renders it deeply pathetic; and in this respect it affords 
an excellent illustration, to the shame of French criti- 
cism, how intimately the comic and the affecting are 
connected in the nature of things, and how closely they 
may be brought together in representation, without 
burting the efiect of either, but in fact to heighten the 
elect of both. Those who can go deep into human 
sature find where their roots entwine; it is only the 
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ut too 
/ords-fsuperficial and heartless who fancy them essentially 
some-§dissevered. The Baillie assured his kinsman, that if 


ever @ hundred pound, or even Twa! would put him, 
ot his family, in a settled way, he need but just send a 
line to the Saut-market. Rob returned the compliment 
by squeezing hard the magistrate’s hand, grasping the 
basket-hilt at his side, and protesting that, should any 
ambitious or intriguing rival affront his kinsman, Mr. 
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the tenants of to-day, may be said to shake hands cor- 
dially with our predecessors in the motley game of 
human life, and to share the interest of it even with 
those who are to take up our cards after we have 
dropped them. Bat our admiration of the lowering 
brows, sinewy limbs, sweeping swords, daring hearts, 
and dark fancies, of the Courads, Alps, and Laras, 
does not lead us to be equally sure of their longevity. 
The Oroonates and Amadis of the old French ro- 
mances delighted readers of that time, and even gained 
an empire over sensibilities of the most native kind: 
they have lost their power over such however, while 
the touching pathos, the tenderness, and comic force 
of Clement Marot, still present themselves with an 
air of pleasing familiarity, and retain over the heart 
their gentle but commanding influence. 

The picture which we have just taken from one of 
these novels, affords also a striking example of the 
moral sweetness, the genial, cordial spirit, which we 
have affirmed to predominate in these compositions. 
It presents one of the truest and most useful of moral 
lessons. A writer, such as some we have amongst 
us, would put down Baillie Jarvie, seeing him in his 
ordinary habits, and with his every-day look on, as an 
incurably wretched, grovelling, muck-hearted creature ; 
a Presbyterian ass, as intolerant as stupid; a servile 
politician ; one who spent his Sundays in gloom, and 
his week-days in attending to business; a piece of 
corporation pomposity and folly, who worshipped God 
and honoured the king—in short, a poor, ignorant, 
money-getting, debt-paying creature! But our author 
is no such vulgar, shallow, insincere observer: he 
sees the Baillie in his counting-house, and afterwards 
of an evening, with his favourite servant setting his 
arm-chair for him, and he instantly enters into his 
soul; the consequence of which is, that he puts the 
Glasgow magistrate before us in kindly, pleasing, and 
even noble points of view. Shrewd, strict, and cau- 
tious, it is true, but considerate also towards others; 
firm to his friend in a broil, as well as with a dealer 
in a bargain; anxious to turn a penny, but making 

enerous sacrifices of pounds; punctual in his per- 
oman nelly as well asin his demands; regular in kirk- 
going, but not the less moved to make of Mattie Mrs. 
arvie :—in fine, in the midst of hereditary prejudices 
and limited ideas, giving a romantic and solemn cha- 








enu- 
i. he Jarvie had only to let him know, and he would stow 
which Mf his lugs out of his head were he the best man in Glas- 
ve t cow! How exquisite is all this! The citizen, in a 
nay moment of enthusiasm, offering a hundred pound—or 
y sei- even twa ! The Highlander, in the warmth of friendly 
peare leeling, tendering his services to crop the ears of any 
ity of @corporation or manufacturing opponent! The Baillie, 
how- J overcome by the tenderness of a farewell— 
Ave “— a sound that hath been, and must be,” 
itera- J with the tide of consanguinity becoming riotous in his 
is far f veins, the memory of his departed father the deacon 
or,— | giving elevation to his sentiments, and thankful, he- 
) the fyond measure, that he was at length likely to leave 
ower § the Highlands in a whole skin, with nothing lost but 
trong § the tail of his coat—waxes nobly generous on the very 
s of § strength of his intense consciousness of the value of 
; our ff money, A careless prodigal fellow would not have 
nselt e half so far in his offer of assistance. The Bail- 
dern ff lie’s liberality bursts out with impetuosity, like a dam 
com- § of water when the sluice is raised. His “ one hun-! 
ower § dred, or even twa,” is like the spring of a cripple, | 
that J who, not being able to walk a moderate pace, throws | 
opu- B himself four feet forward at a time! Such touches as| 
imes these are not the fruit of study; the giving of them is | 
will B.0t probably accompanied with a preconception of 
give their effect when given; they escape as it were, like | 
, the ff catural oozings, from a mind gifted with a wonderful- | 
pre- ly quick and true a of what is picturesque in the | 
duc- J »peration of the principles of character; and which is'| 
n as hus guided, with infallible certainty, to the seat of 
our ‘he principles themselves. About the immortality of 
sys: ch transcripts there is no doubt; for he who runs 
, are B may read them. To give them ap would be to re- 
we 9 siga human nature; to root out from our souls the 





sympathies which make of us a kind—which give us 
4 possession in the past, and an interest in the future. 
Baillie Jarvie, then, and Mueklebarns, and Mr. Mac- 
wheeble, and volunteer Gilfillan, and lawyer Pleydell, 
ant Captain Dalgetty, will endure; these gentlemen 
will continue in the perpetual enjoyment of health and 
‘pitits, and, by means of our intimacy with them, we, | 


















racter to his daily consciousness, by cherishing the 
memory of his father, as if his spirit were a superior 
presetice ever with him,—rendering it, at the same 
time, august and imposing to his imagination, by 
clothing it in perpetuity with the constituted and co- 
veted dignity that emanates from the office of a Glas- 
gow deacon! How lean on the cau] would one of the 
intellectual and elegant characters, formed on the new 
system of skepticisin and universal suffrage, turn out 
to be, on dissection of ita qualities, in comparison with 
Baillie Jarvie! 

Again, the worthy Baillie, in company with his 
very different kinsman, illustrates, in a forcible man- 
ner, the folly and falsehood of sweeping denunciations 
and party condemuations. This, however, is almost 
invariably the effect of the scenes, in which characters 
are concerned, in the whole of these novels. Take, 
for instance, Colonel Talbot's description of the chiefs 
in the Jacobite cause, and his criticism on the High- 
land ladies; and then refer, as per contra, to Mac- 
Ivor’s ideas of the Hanoverian ministers, and contempt 
for English manners. The children of the mist, hunt- 
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ed as wild beasts amidst their dens and barren rocks,! the best, and entertain a sense of the justice and ne- 
whose name was an abomination in the ears of men, cessity of the various common preservatives of the 
are found by one who is introduced to their retreat, order of society. At the same time, a single, unkindly, 
and experiences their protection, to be faithful and en-| egotistic, worldly feeling is not provoked from the be- 
thusiastic ; they are only terrible in the intense con- ginning of these works to the end; yet they are as far 
sciousness and devout belief of the wrongs they have! from being tame or mawkish as possible. ‘They are 
suffered, and the right of revenge which they possess.) full of action, and the action is as various as it can be: 
Who shall decide between the English Judge at Car-| they teem with drollery, enthusiasm, ambition, hardi- 
lisle, offering his solemn, and, at the same time, com- hood, passion, and in short excitement of every kind. 
passionate exhortations to repentance of deadly crime,) Is the feeling of this author for the darker features of 
ind the chief of Glennaquoich thus apostrophising him! natare, external and internal, less lively than that of 
from the prisoner's bar:—** proceed, in the name of Lord Byron? Has he a less quick sense of the heroic 
Giod, to do what is permitted to you. Yesterday, and\ and ambitious in character? of the reckless and misan- 
the day before, you have condemned loyal and honour-| thropieal in heart? Is he less alive to the clash of 
able blood to be poured forth like water—spare not| arms? less knowing in the ways of fierce, rapacious, 
mine—were that of all my ancestors in my veins, 1) and gloomy natures! less intimately acquainted with 
would have peril’d itin this querrel “And when the| the workings of the darker passions? A negative may 
sume judge, his heart overflowing with commisera-| be given to all these questions. His descriptions ot 
tion forthe humble but faithful follower of this stauneh! glens, and lochs, and mountain-heads, have a stern- 
and fearless chief, offers him his life if he ean make) ness apparent in the midst of their beauty and graphi- 
up bis mind to petition for grace; while the other re-| cal exactness, which animates with the spirit of the 
plies—" wrace me no grace, since you are to shed Vich| eagle, the scenery of the eagle's dwelling place. His 
lan Vokr’s blood :’—who does vot feel that human! portraits of Balfour of Burleigh, of Rob Roy, of his 
nature is, etter all, a sublime and admirable thing,| wife Helen, of Meg Merrilies,* speak his sympathy 
even in its inconsistencies, weaknesses, and uncertain-|for that depravity of strong and high natures, the 
ties? The sentiments of the heart of man seem to be result of mortification produced by * the slings and 
esseatially trae and noble, however conflicting their|arrows of outrageous fortane;” and above all, by the 
manifestations may be in different individuals; and,!“ oppressor’s wrong, and proud man’s contumely,” 
once convinced of this, charity for what clashes with| met by the fierce re-action of a contumelious, prow! 
our own opinions and interests, sympathy with others disposition within. None of those desperate and 
in their misfortunes, and a sense of consolation when) daring spirits who have enlisted in the world’s forlorn 
we struggle wiih affliction ourselves, grow up in the; hope; no Jacobin or other malcontent, breasting the 
mind. The influence of this conviction it is seareely breakers where the shipwrecked state lies pitehig 
possible to resist in reading these works: it is foreed| herself to pieces, in the desire to ride above them to 
upon us by the writer's beautiful art to put forward | the shore on the fragments—ever gave to their dispo- 
promineatly what may be called the redeeming points | sitions so grand an air of resolute philosophy, as dis- 
of charaecter,*—which are, in fact, as we have already |tinguishes Macgregor’s reply to Osbaldistone, when 
said, nothing but the natural points; and it is this fact! the latter expresses regret for the scene of promiscuous 
whieh it is worth so much to know. ‘The knowledge| confusion and distress likely to arise from any general 
of it, however, is never suffered to hurt the soundness exertion in favour of the exiled royal family :—* let it 
or safety of the practical effect. We see each thing|come man—let it come! ye never saw dull weather 
as it really is, and this hinders us from being very ‘clear without a shower, and if the world is turned up- 
angry with it;t yet we always perceive the best to be | side-down, why honest men will have better chance 
|to cut bread out of it.” Yet with all this deep feel- 
= } ; : ling for the vindictive, the guilty, the remorsetul, the 

* Even Dirk Hatteraik, just before his death, shows | terror-struck, the condemned, the hopeless, the wither- 
“the soul of goodness in things evil.”” He says, in an-|ed in heart, the dying, and the despairing, what a 
swer to the re proach, that he had crowned a life, Spent! sympathising, honourable, bland impression of his 
without a single virtue, with the murder of his accom | own character, does this author leave on the minds of 


nlice; “virtue donner! was always fuithful to n . , 
Let ner! J ays faithful to my|\nic readers! No one would ever suspect him, as some 
shipowners—always accounted fur cargo to the last stiver!” | 


And, accordingly, he spends his last hour in writing to| 

the house at Flushing on business matters, and giving'| warst ava,’ wi’? just tippence in your pouch, wadna ye 
information of the loss of their vessel; this done, he|be glad to buy a dram wi’t, to be eilding and claise, 
went and hanged himself. Dalgetty’s love for his horse, |and supper, and heart’s ease into the bargain, till the 
leading him to overcome his natural selfishness in so|morr’s morning.” Her account of the daily occups 
affecting a manner, in favour of the noble animal, is/tion of her husband, affords a touching set off to the 
another instance: but the motherly and daughterly at-/haggling for the price of the haddocks which imme- 
tachment, between the murtheress Margaret Murdock-/diately preceded it:—** he was awa’ this morning by 
son, and her mad child, Madge Wildfire, is one of the | four o’clock, when the sea was working like barm wi’ 
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most extraordinary we can quote. 

+ Witness the fine reply of the fisherman’s wife, when 
Monkbarns hopes that the distilleries will never be per- 
mitted to work again:—‘* Aye, aye, its easy for your 
honour, and the like of you gentle folks, to say sae, 
that hae stouth and routh, and fire and fending, and 
meat and claith, and sit dry and canny by the fireside; 
but an’ ye wanted fire, and meat, and dry claise, and 





were deeing o’ cauld, and had a sair heart, whilk is 


yestreen’s wind, and our bit coble dancing in’t like a 
cork.” Well might poor Meggie say to the antiquary 
—“ its no fish ye’re buying, its men’s lives.” 

* What sublimity there is in the reply of this extra- 
ordinary creature to some one who calls her by the fa- 
miliar appellation of good woman. ** I’m nae good wo- 
man—a’ the country kens I am bad enough, an’ may be 
sorry enough that I am nae better; but Jean do what 

women canna’ and darena do.” 
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have been suspected, of sitting for his own ruffians; tent, and performed the duty of rough rider to his Ma- 
yet they are as natural as life. He must have found jesty’s horse-gnards. ‘That he has acquired his tech- 
* © them somewhere, for they all, and each, bear witness nical expertness by actual experience, is impressed on 
ndly, of their identity, but that somewhere, it is clear, has our belief, by the air of freedom which never forsakes 
@ be- never been his own heart. him. There is nowhere, in his writings, the least in- 
“s far The general name of these works, “the Scotch dication visible of the commou place book; and this 
y are © novels,” will always indicate an era in our literary is one of the things which may serve to prove that Mr. 
abe: history, for they add a new species to the catalogue Southey is not the author of these works, Mr. Southey 
ardi- B of our native literary productions, and nothing of the is often very amusing, and unaccountable in his illus- 
Kind. same nature has been produced any where else. They trations—we should often “wonder how the devil 
es Ol F are as valuable as history and descriptive travels for they got there,” if it were not clear, that he has all the 
at ot & the qualities which render these valuable; while they fruits of his reading registered, paged, and indexed, 
erie & derive a bewitching animation from the soul of poctry, fit fur use at a moment’s notice. A late article of his, 
'san- & and captivate the attention by the interest of romantic | that appeared in the Quarterly Review, on copy-right, 
h of story. As pictures of national manners they are ines-| contains a curious quotation from Walton, which may 
US. Btimable: as views of human nature, influenced by serve to show what we mean. 
WI B local cireurmstances, they are extremely curious; as| We really believe, though it may seem much tosay, 
may F enthusiastic appeals to the passions and the imagina- that the Scotch novels, as they are the first of their 
1S Of FB tion, they suppiy a strong stimulus to these faculties; /class, so they are inimitable—perfectly, hopelessly 
teri: Band, by running the course of the story through the|inimitable for the time to come. How long their au- 
aphi- most touching incidents, and within sight of the grand-| thor may continue their repetitions, we shal! not at- 
{- est events, they carry the reader's sympathy perpetu- tempt to decide, for as their source is a natural, not an 
8 Bally with them. One great cause of their absorbing |artificial one, ** age cannot wither, nor custom stale 
F his B and irresistible power of fascination, is the astonish- his infinite variety ;” but all circumstances considered, 
vathy ing variety of the author’s hand, guided by a sensibi- it seems too much to expect, that another person with 
» the lity co-extensive, as we have already said, with na- equal gifts, and another opportanity with equal advan- 
an’ Bure herself. His feeling is universal in its enjoy-|tages, for seizing the real facts of history, the homely 
y the ments,—and this enables him to supply inexhaustible incidents of life, and genuine features of character, 
ely,” enjoyment to others. How coraplete is his sense of)and throwing over them all the garb and air of ro- 
rou" Bithe majesty and force of Scripture language,—aud| mance, and enlivening them with the spirit of lofty 
ai’ FB what a relish he has for the slang of smugglers and | poetry, will ever again appear. The peculiar gifts re- 
wre jalers, the phraseology of gamekeepers and border quired are so widely distinet from the common ingre- 
g the cudgel players, and the law jargon of a Canongate dients of what is called talent, or, at least, their per- 
hing lawyer of seventy years back! He enters, with the! fect union forms a character so rare amongst men of 
_ \ E most delicate perception, into the sensitive, genteel |talent, that we dare not speculate on the re-appearance 
ISP" E well-dressed character of a modern English captain;/of the phenomenon. We admit that it is very possi- 
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ree displays with gusto the pedantry of an old French ble a man may arise again amongst us with a devoted 
her ° : ~ ; , 
—— musquetaire, or high German martinet; he draws his/attachment to terriers and stag-hounds, with a keen 


uous F broadsword with the irregular fury of a Highland/appetite for pony-riding over the Cheviot Hills, 
neral clansman; preaches with the ultra eloquence of a|philanthropically inclined to institute foot-ball and 
let it hunted sectarian; raves sv! !iue madness with thos+|siug!e-stick m.tches, and proud of seeing a piper, 
ather wonderful creatures, whom he seems to have eman-| irrayed in the garb of old Gaul, enter amongst his com- 
1 up- cipated from the common obligations of reason, only |pany after dinner to * lap them in Elysium.” Such 
ance F > evable them to hover on the brink of the ordinary/a man may arise again amongst us; and such a man 
feel- world, looking into the supernatural;—to see with | must arise, befure we could hope for a re-production 
» the F nore rapid glance into the secrets of things, and to of the Scotch novels: but is it probable, that this en- 
ther- startle their hearers with a more vivid, searchioy,| dowed person will be at the same time deeply read in 
vat bs electrifying language than falls from the lips of the |genealogical latin, troubadour poetry, the writings of 
"his common chiidren of men! Are these gifts such as|the Prophets, and the history of the thirty years’ war? 





ds ol many possess? Could many, like him, run so truly If he be deficient in any one « f these particulars, he is 
some Hover all the notes in the human gamut, if we inay su|useless for our purpose. It certainly is possible that, 

speak, from the extreruest alto of chivalry, down to/even in this late day, more persons than one may vet 
a ve he cominonest details of a Fenchurch-street counting: | manifest tastes and talents fitting them to be arm vur- 
aise, house! It is not mere truth, however, that forms ali/ers to knights errant—to dress John of Gaunt, or ine 


struct the Baron of Bradwardine, how he should stoop 
to take off his Prince’s boot: and such lore, and such 
ccomplishments, would be wanted before any second 
ruthor could hope to rival our first;—brt, supposing 
ill these possessed by some future individual, is it to 
he imagined that he would at the same time be fond 
of getting into * his altitudes” at Clerighugh’s,—and 


| the the merit of these astonishingly varied representations ; 
“ups Ble euters into each with delight; is at home every 
» the Bwhere, as well in regard to his feelings as his kuow- 
nme- Biedve; and goes on, illustrating mchly through his 
ig by Whole course, manifi sting, for that purpose, treasures 
h WI Hof appropriate terms and anecdotes, which surprise us 
ke 2 Bby proving a Jearning equal to his natural faculties. 
"ary I He seems to have lived every where and with every |have also a particularly acute relish for the system of 
body; to have f.ught under Gustavus, and taken seve-| book-keeping, by double and single entry, as prace 
‘Xt Beal trips with Dirk Hatteraik;—but then the wonder|tised by the worthy Mr Owen, in the house of Osbal- 
- fa is, when he could have copied in the office under Mr distone and Tresham. Lastly,—not to be tedious on 
0 Pleydell, and served his apprenticeship to a Glasgow /wue that is Never 80,—we do not absolutely despwir 
what PeAver, both of which, it is quite clear, he has done,).f the existence of some as warm and successful 
a well as stood preeentor under « field preacher's|iovers of uature in her sublimest seats aud wildest ree 
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cesses; as often honoured with her rarest revelations ;| Eloquence, thought, information, enthusiasm, super- 
nay, as enthusiastic admirers of the ardent, disinter-|stition, patriotism, simplicity, rural habits, courage. 
. . . - | : . . - 
ested, imaginative character, which was fostered by| persecution, devotion, constancy, poetical taste, rob- 
persecution, and fashioned and endowed by a nd ha. murder, rebellion, executions; these form but 
logy, as gloomy and as sublime as the eaves and the} part of the catalogue of the circumstances and quali- 
mountains that gave refuge to its conscientious adepts :| ties which crowd on the surface of the Scottish histo- 
but the insurmountable difficulty lies in supposing,| ry, at the period in question! When and where has 
that, to these feelings and faculties will be added an/there been another people so deeply and thorouglily 
intimate acquaintance with the mysteries of the dog-|imbued with an habitual inspiration of lotty thoughts 
kennel, au off-hand familiarity with the forms of court|and lofty conduct, as the Scottish nation was, when 
etiquette, aud the smartest customs of town-life. |its whole soul and language, throughout all its classes, 
Such a combination constitutes the literary charae- were full, even to saturation, of the majesty, efficacy, 
ter of the author of the Scotch novels ; and we confess| and eloquence ot the Hebrew Scriptures 1* Nothing 
we do not think that it has ever before occurred, or|can be quoted, from any other page in the world’s an- 
that it ever will occur again: but, if it did, we w ant) nals, to match, for imposing effect, the demure and 
still more to the reproduction of such works. A high| frowning Presbyterian hero, with his sword girt round 
degree of personal respectability; a situation in life|/his loins, and his hope set on the rock of ages—proud, 
commanding intimacy with men and manners; prac-jand obstinate, and intrepid as Achilles—but with au 
tical habits of business,—all evidently conspire to|imagination full of things not made with hands, and 
pscctl deme vee oo ee cee a occupied a poo ee 
stowing freedom and firmness on their style, giving) The sensual part of man was entirely rooted out of his 
them a clear complexion, a decorous carriage, stripping| being; the beauty of holiness took the place of all 
them entirely of professional rust, Jeaving nothing| other beauty in his eyes; he saw the towers of Zion 
forced or awkward about their familiarity, and repress-| always rising before him, and for ever had in his ears 
ing altogether the air of authorship, and the affected | the sound of the archangel’s trumpet, calling him to 
graces of writing. Then, supposing that we have|the good fixht, either as martyr or warrior. Such 
again found one as able, is it within the range of) were the men * who looked not to thrones or dynas- 
chances that he would be as willing? That, to the/ties, but to the rule of Scripture for their directions. 
same miraculous powers, he would add the equally|It was then, says Jenny Deans, that the chosen of the 
miraculous industry ! That he would possess the same} Lord had the privilege given to them to see far into 
™ | ° > . . “5 - 
resolution of will; the same shrewdness in an honour-| eternity, as a compensation from their Master, for the 
able pursuit; and add as much worldly sagacity to an| pains and trials to which he called them to expose 
equal portion of intellectual strength and refinement ' themselves for his sake. Individuals, at various times 
We reply, certainly not: therefore, for all these rea-jand in various places, have been thus lifted up into 
sons together,—and the reader will think we have|the third heaven, under the influence of excitements 
given enough of them,—we pronounce that the Scotch) or temperaments peculiar to themselves; but a vast 
novels must remain alone, forming their own class,| national sentiment of this nature, causing the babe to 
which is a new one in literature, and which they may|lisp the language of Hebron, and the young woman to 
be considered to have both commenced and finished. | coquette in oriental metaphor, while she avoided pro- 
’ ‘ | : : , 
We should much sooner expect another author equal/miscuous and vain dancing, even as a bird avoids the 
to the Paradise Lost, than another equal to Guy|snare of the fowler, cannot be parelleled. Is there 
Mannering and Rob Roy; though in saying this,/any feature in the ancient sybil, finer than Mause 
we do not mean to intimate that the writer of the| Headrigg, * that precious woman,” can match? She 
latter is a a man than wage ag a — who “ — 24 her voice a the _ vs = 
rison wou e impertinent; jut certainly we would|—even the scariet man; who told > erjeant othwe 
extend to this anonymous author the reply which welto his teeth, that he was “allied to the great dragon— 
once heard made by a lady to one who expressed a/ Revelations twalfth chapter, third and fourth verses :” 
wish for another Shakspeare :—** Another Shakspeare!| who was proud of her son when she saw him * going 
nonsense ! Shakspeare has been!” ‘to testify with his mouth at the council, as he had tes- 
We might ask also—if another author, equally gift-| tified with his weapon in the field ;”” and who, in de- 
ed and favourably circumstanced, were found, where spite of a mother’s affection, implored him to * remain 
could be found such another subject or what possi-| faithful even until death, and not to sully his bridal 
bility is there of recurring again to the same, after the | garment.” Then there are *“ Maebriar, with his sub- 
present writer shall have done with it? It may be af-/lime sermon to the victorious covenanters, and his 
firmed, we believe, that no people, but the Scotch,|still more sublime reply to Dalzell and Lauderdale 
ever have afforded so great a variety of materials to}when they were sending him from torture to death; 
‘od . . . . 5 . . . . 
construct historical and charweteristic fictions, as that|and the terrible Balfour of Burleigh, in his * cave : 
of the collection which the author of these novels has! Adulam,’’-—with his sword with three notches, each 
; | 2 ° . . 
exiracted and employed; and that no people, not even) notch “testifying to a deliverance wrought for the 
the Seoteh, will ever be so rich again. If we are|church 7% a man * zealous even to slaying '” Truly, as 
. | 2 ~ n be 
wrong we shall be glad to be corrected ; but to us it] well as beautifully, does our author say of such scenes 
appears, that the records of no time or nation supply|and characters, that they ‘ formed a picture of which 
so much of the picturesque in quality and incident,—|——— 
in local scenery, public affairs, persoual character, so-| + jt js to be observed that the Covenanters and Ca- 
cial manners, and religious creeds, all combined—as} meronians almost always quoted from the Old Testa- 
; ’ . - : 
the people from amongst whom this writer has taken| ment. their tastes, gloomy yet grand, and their habits 
his subjects, during the period through which he has,| severe and hardy though devout, sufficiently account 
in the course of their long series, completely ranged.|for this preference. 
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the lights might have been given by Rembrandt, but| these men rushed, as if danger increased their alacrity 
the outline would have required the force and vigour of —and the gloomy grandeur of the scenery around 
Michael Angelo.” We must not forget the more ten- them, demand the hand of a master to arrange and 
der, yet equally pious Elizabeth Maclure, * dwelling group them in composition, but of which our master 


” 


alone like the widow of Zarephtah :” she whose sight makes pictures of a sublimer gloom than any of Sal- 
gradually faded away, after her aged eyes had been vator Rosa or Caravaggio. Yet touches of cheerful- 
dazzled by the flash of the shots that were the death of ness, gentleness, and soft beauty, are constantly in- 
her last son; but who was comforted, nevertheless, in troduced into these, which remove all the stiffness of 
the thought, that he and his brother fell for a broken studied effect, and throw the freshness of nature, as 
covenant ! For steady, manly, consistent, quiet keep- well as an agreeable light over their surface. 
ing, however, there is perhaps nothing finer than the) But the most peculiar feature in the Scottish cha- 
character of David Deans: he who had * features far racter, which is precisely what our author has caught 
from handsome, and rather harsh and severe, but and given with the greatest power, remains to be no- 
which, from their indication of habitual gravity and ticed. The superstitious belief of certain supernatural 
contempt for earthly things, had an expression of sto-| revelations to the persecuted saints of the covenant, 
ical dignity amidst their sternness.”’ Hear him ex- we have hinted at; but, besides this, there belongs to 
claiming, ** how proud was I 0’ being made a specta- the nation a more general and remarkable supersti- 
cle to men and angels, having stood on the pillory at tion, more poetical in its etfects, and more extensive 
the Canongate afore I was fifteen years old, for the in its combinations with the social manners of the 
cause of a national covenant.’ But in moral dignity people. ‘This superstition is of a most remarkable 
far beyond this exultation in his exclamation when character, for a mystery and uncertainty hover about 
they bring him news of his ruined daughter's misfor- the supernatural principle, which render it impossible 
tune: ** leave me, sirs—leave me! I maun warstle to be classed either with good or bad influences. 
with this trial in privacy and on my knees.” As for) Those supposed to be gifted with it, might move in 
his eldest daughter, and comfort, Jenny Deans, and the common affairs of life like other persons, exciting 
her super-heroic refusal to save even her beloved sis- a sort of vague feeling of awe, but by no means sup- 
ter from death by a falsehood; while, under a quiet posed to have broken the bond of brotherhood with 
exterior, she was struggling in her pious soul with their fellow-men. The second-sight of Scotland can- 
agonies such as dispositions generally called more sus-|not be regarded, like astrology, as partaking of the 
ceptible are not capable of experiencing—how much nature of scientific or learned deduction: it was not 
is she above Brutus condemning his son for a breach considered, like witcheraft, as a branded and hateful 
of military discipline! Nor would any one, who has league with the enemy: at the same time, it received 
witnessed true religious feeling exemplified in the no sanetion from the Christian religion, and exeim- 
practice of humble and holy families in this part of plary devotion seems to have had no necessary con- 
the nation, doubt for a moment that many broken but nexion with its possession. ‘Those to whom this sen- 
unfailing hearts, might be found to realize, in needful sibility was understood to belong, seemed to feel it to 
circumstances, poor Jenny’s hard but successful trial, be a fearful burthen, and were distinguished among 
and come, like her, through the furnace unsinged. Her|others by their deep melancholy. ‘The spirit of the 
journey to London, to beg her sister’s pardon of the mountains and rivers appears to have been their chief 
king and queen, confident of a ready introduction|master, but it is impossible to describe exactly the 
through the interest of her cousin Mrs. Glass, who) nature of the spell; its attributes, and effects, are so 
kept the snuff-shop, is as touching, and seriously vague, shifting, and even contradictory. ‘The charac- 
beautiful, and at the same time as comic, as the adven-|ter of those to whom it was imputed, appears to have 
tures of Don Quixotte. Here Jenny shows herself as wavered between superior natural acuteness, and men- 
romantic and enthusiastic, as she usually appears tal derangement; to which may be added, as the ge- 
quiet, steady, and industrious—as intrepid in emer-|neral basis, a highly susceptible taste for the poetical 
gencies, as she is humble in her ordinary habits. Itjand the picturesque. ‘There were, however, many 
seems, at first a pity, that the author did not send her |diflerent degrees of the gift; and numbers there were 
lover, the silent laird Dumbiedikes, to keep her com-| who could not be said to possess it at all, yet who 
pany, during her long journey, on his pony ; but, on;might be considered as forming Jay brothers of the 
consideration, we find a good and substantial reason order. Some of these had dreams that never failed 
lor omitting the squire: the pony would only go one to be fulfilled, and others were afflicted with an in- 
road, and that road was not the London one, but lay sanity which led them to denounce judgments and 
between St. Leonard’s farm, and the mansion-house hazard prophecies. Our author has made excellent 
f Dumbiedikes. ‘The possessor of this place is as use of these materials: there is not a single variety of 
rich in absolute nothingness, as Slender himself; and | the character which he has not exhibited; nor searce- 
Callummore hits him off, with Shaksperian felicity, ly a combination into whieh it was possible to join 
itone touch—* I have seen Dumbiedikes three times |their separate properties, which he has vot made. 
fou’, and have only heard him speak once.” The most pertect specimen of the second-sighted seer, 
Against the devout Presbyterian, oppose the proud|is Alan M’Aulay: and his unfortunate birth, and un- 
licentious Highland chief, and his romantic, faithful, | fortunate love, supply the philosophy and the pathos 
but rapacious and cruel followers! What a leap in an of the phenomenon. Meg Merrilies is of a more com- 
instant, and yet not beyond the limits of the national | posite order: she is the gipsy and the wierd-wife, the 
manners, nor beyond our author's power of represen-| vagrant, the thief, and in part the maniac. It has 
tation. The haughtiness of Mac Ivor, the enthusias-|been thought that some of her introductions into the 
ue vengeance of Helen Mac Gregor, the hasty blood|story bear too theatrical an air; but we apprehend 
of the guests at M’Aulay’s castle, are qualities which, |this objection to be founded in mistake. Striking ef- 
added to the desperation of the causes into which! fect—even studied artful effect always attends the 
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language is figured and poetical, their costume ex- 
travagant, and advantage is carefully taken by them 
of all the accidents ¢f nature. Davie Gellatly and the 
Gaberlunzie man, are all varieties of the sane species. 
The former we think an excellent representation. He 
is **a crack-brained knave, who can execute very well 
any commission which jumps with his own humour.” 
His memory is charged with old songs, verses of 
which he applies for satire, petition, and also warning: 
but the affecting touch is never wholly wanting from 
this author’s hand: Davie had learnt his poetry from 
a dying brother, whom, in his decline, he fo!lowed 
like a shadow. 

We wish we could proceed further amongst our 
friends and acquaintances of these novels, for Major 
(afterwards Sir Dugald) Dalgetty has not yet been 
noticed by us; and we owe him respect because his 
horse was better than himself, and he knew it. There 
are moreover the Baron of Bradwardine, Mr. Muckle- 
barns, Dandie Dinmont, Cuddie; but to specify names, 
when all are meritorious, would, as the despatches 
after battles say, be invidious. Suffice it to declare, 
that they are all genuine children of their native land; 
and that while her name shall continue Scotland, she 
will owe gratitude to the author, for having fixed and 
delineated the remarkable features of a national cha- 
racter, such as no other people can parallel, at the 
very moment before it was too late. A little longer, 
and the lively remembrance would have faded; and 
then no author could have experienced the same in- 
Spiration, nor any reader the same enjoyment. 

We fancy we hear a cry of ** name! name !” 
we wish we could conclude our article, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds concluded his lectures, by pronouncing the 
name of the great object of its praise. This is a plea- 
sure, however, which the author of the Scotch novels 
has not yet permitted to the public. We can only say, 
that from all we have heard of the personal character 
and accomplishments,—the talents, worth, and patri- 
otism of the most popular Scottish poet of the present 
day, we should be very much mortified were it after- 
wards to turn out, that these fine works have been im- 
properly attributed by the public voice to—Watrer 
Scott. 


—and 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS OF KONIGSMARK. 


Denkwiirdigkeiten der Griafin Mara Aurora Kén‘gs- 
mark und der Kiinigsmarkschen Familie. Nach bisher 
unbekannten Quellen. (Memoirs of the Countess 
Maria Aurora of Konigsmark, and of the Kénigsmark 
Family, from sources hitherto unknown.) Von Dr. 
Friedrich Cramer. 2 Bande, 8vo. Leipzig, 1836. 


We have long entertained a suspicion that the se- 
venteenth and eighteenth centuries, at least the greater 
part of the latter, were the most vicious periods of 
time that the world has seen since the unspeakable 
corruption of the Roman Emperors, diffused by them 
throughout the Roman world, was simultaneously 
punished and crushed by the invasion of the northern 
barbarians. ‘This suspicion was strengthened by see- 
ing sufficient cause for such vice, public and private, 
in the then state of the world, which might be termed 
in modern phrase, a state of transition. We omit 
many particulars of that state, which were perhaps, 
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actions and appearances of these wild creatures; their! 





local—as, for instance, on the Continent the rise of the 
military profession, which, superseding chivalry, had 
inherited all the violence and |awlessness of feudal. 
ism without any of its lofty spirit, of its patriarchal 
sentiments, and as yet dreamt not of its later high 
tone of honour and patriotism—we will speak only of 
what may be esteemed European. Knowledge, civi- 
lization, and luxury had, at this epoch, made just suff- 
cient progress to throw ridicule upon the ignorance, 
the prejudice, the coarse simplicity of past times ; aud 
this degree of progress necessarily brings on a crisis 
unpropitious for human nature. ‘The virtues belong. 
ing to the contemnec state of society are but too likely 
to share in the reprobation and mockery lavished upon 
their concomitants ;—as was exemplified during our 
own civil war and after the Restoration, when the 
royalists thought vice indispensable a8 a security 
against the suspicion of republicanism and puritanism, 
Succeeding generations, as they grow more enlighten- 
ed, see the faults and absurdities of their immediate pre- 
decessors, and learn to discriminate between the good 
and the bad qualities of tLeir remoter ancestors ; until 
gradually science and civilization attain to that height 
of improvement at which knowledge induces «modest 
self-distrust, and refinement is the parent of delicacy. 
We use the wi rd delicacy in a comprehensive sense, in- 
cluding personal, social, moral, and intellectual deli- 
cacy ; inasmuch as we consider the delicacy of mora 
feeling that would render it impossible for even the most 
vulyar-minded of our living English public men to ac- 
cept from a foreiga power such bribes as a Sidney, a 
Russeil, a Marlborough, received without any appa- 
rent consciousness of disgrace ; the delicacy of manner 
that forbids the remotest allusion in female scciety to 
topics familiarly discussed by and with the wives and 
sisters of those great men; and the delicacy of taste 
that compels genius to submit to critical rule, as, all 
alike, the fruit of mental cultivation and refinement. 

French history and memoirs down to the French 
revolution, and English history to the end of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole’s administration, or perhaps we should 
say of this likewise till the French revolution, afford 
but too ample confirmation of our unfavourable opi- 
nion of the seventeeuth and eighteenth centuries ; and, 
should they be deemed insufficient, as relating to two 
countries only, although the two most advanced in 
civilization, the volumes now before us supply proofs 
that, as relates to Germany, and we believe we may 
add Sweden, render al! others superfluous. 

But how we are to make our readers acquainted 
with the matter contained in these volumes is a poi! 
requiring some consideration, they not being at al 
susceptible of regular criticism or analysis, or calcu- 
lated to afford ample extracts. They give no regular 
memoirs of the Countess or her family, consisting 
chiefly of family papers, such as extracts from the 
conjugal correspondence of Countess Lowenhaupt, 
(the lady was a Kénigsmark,) letters addressed to 
Countess Aurora, a few written by her, and some few 
statements, memoranda, &c., in her hand-writing, with 
a few occasional pages of explanation, connexion, and 
the like, by Dr. Cramer. But from these unliterary, 
scattered, detached, and diffuse materials, we gather 
a view of northern Germany at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, too painfully impressive to pass un- 
noticed. Itis a picture less striking from the guilt 
portrayed, than from the exhibition of such an utter 
absence of principle as is not readily conceiveable. 
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Patriotism and honour in the one sex, like chastity in 
the other, appear to be, not so much virtues beyond 
the reach of a corrupt generation, as ideas that never 
presented themselves to the minds of most of the per- 
sonages here introduced to our acquaintance. And 
it must be owned that the individual who, associating 
with these personages, should have formed such out- 
of-theeway conceptions, must have been gifted with a 
truly Shakspearean imagination. We believe our 
course will be to give a sketch of the narrative to be 
gathered from these papers, occasionally illustrating 
and substantiating it with an extract, when we find 
one worth inserting. 

These Kénigsmark Memoirs begin during the thirty 
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was involved with that of a princess, destined to be 
Queen of England, Sophia Dorothea, wife of George 
1. Of him, in whem the Swedish house of Kinigs- 
mark perished, we must speak more at length. 

Philip Christopher, Count Kénigsmark, like all 
those of his name and race, forsook his native land and 
patrimonial estates for foreign countries, and his 
earliest youth he appears to have passed in the court 
and household of the Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg, 
at Zell; where, it is said, he was thonght a very de- 
sirable match for the Duke’s daughter by an unequal 
marriage, until the Emperor, by conferring high rank 
upon the wife, changed the character of the marriage, 
made her Duchess, and her daughter, Sophia Dorothea, 


years’ war; a war, be it remembered, the object of hereditary Princess of Zell. Upon reaching manhood, 


which was on one side the establishment of religious 
liberty, on the other the suppression of heresy ; objects, 
however, which seem to have interested none of the 
warriors engaged except Gustavus Adolphus of Swe- 
den and the Kwperor Ferdinand Il. himself. John 
Christopher Konigsmark, of the ancient and nobie 
family of _Kénigsmark, in the Old Mark of Branden- 
burg, entered the service of Gustavus Adolphus during 
this war, and certainly does not appear to have been 
more actuated by religious zeal thar his own com- 
rades. Asa soldier he must have distinguished him- 
self, since we find him holding separate, and in some 
measure independent, command of a body of troops; 
but we learn that he was one of those whose freeboot- 
ing propensities brought disgrace upon the Swedish 
arms. By plunder he amassed a fortune, and unwilling 
probubly tu forsake so lucrative an occupation, he did 
not chouse, it should seem, to consider himself bound 
by the peace of Westphalia, as the Imperial city of 
Brewen experienced to its cost in the year 1657. 
‘This appears to have been Kénigsmark’s last exploit 
as belligerent or bandit. He submitted to the gene- 
ral peace, received the reward of his services from 
Queen Christina in the title of Count, and divers 
estates both in Sweden Proper and iu the then Swe- 
dish duchy of Bremen, and, renouncing altogether his 
allegiance to Brandenburg, became a Swedish sub- 
ject, and the founder of the Swedish family of Kénigs- 
mark. 

Upon wealth and honours acquired by converting 
the military profession and the alleged championship 
of religious liberty into mere pretexts or covers for 
wholesale brigandage, and by a desertion of country, 
natural enough in a freebooter, it might be said that 
there rested a curse. ‘The Count's two younger sons 
died early and childless; the one by a fall from his 
horse ; the other, after affording promise of legal emi- 
nence, wandered over Europe as an adventurer, and 
fell at the siege of Negropout, in the service of Venice 
against the Turks. ‘The eldest, Count Conrad Chris- 
topher, also died young, in foreign service, that of 
Holland ; but he had married in Sweden, and left two 
sons and two daughters, the youngest of whom was 
the Countess Aurora, whom Voltaire has called, * the 
most celebrated woman of two centuries ;”’ an opinion 
—even he scarcely meant it as a panegyric—froin 
which we must take leave to dissent; though we pre- 
tend not to deny the celebrity of her beauty, or that 
of her illegitimate son. 

Of Count Conrad's sons, the youngest ran a course 
nearly similar to his younger uncle’s; and the eldest 
appeared likely to do the same, had not his career 
been cut short by a catastrophe, in which his fate 





or perhaps upon the alteration in Sophia Dorothea’s 
rank and prospects, he left Zell, and entered the ser- 
vice of the Elector of Sexony, which some years after- 
wards he quitted, we know not why, for that of the 
Electer of Hanover. Be it observed that none of these 
changes led him back to the original country of his 
family, Brandenburg. 

At the Hanoverian court Koénigsmark found, in the 
neglected wife of the Electoral Prince, the daughter of 
his first foreign master, the Duke of Zeli.. The Princess 
Sophia Dorothea was delighted at meeting again the 
former playmate, whom she had once regarded as her 
intended husband, and she resumed her intimacy with 
him to a degree which, whether innocent or guilty,— 
a pr int hardly to be determined at this distance of time 
—was certainly indiscreet. The mass of presumptive 
evidence, however, as well as all the documents col- 
lected by Countess Aurora, are decidedly in favour of 
the Princess’s innocence and imprudence. ‘That upon 
Count Konigsmark’s arrival at Hanover, he awoke a 
sudden and vehement passion in the bosom of Countess 
Platen, the mistress of the old Elector, and the sister 
of the Electoral Prince's mistress; and that, without 
the least degree of liking, he engaged in a criminal 
amour with her, we learn from a statement written by 
the Countess Aurora, which, we blush for the sex 
while we say it, we cannot extract or even abstract. 
We mention this, however, rather as corroborative of 
the opinion we have advanced conceraing the charac- 
ter of the age than as a matter of imputation against 
the then spotless though afterwards frail Swede; as 
will distinctly be seen if we add thata maid of honour 
of the Electoral Princes’ss, upon whose reputation even 
those who wished to discredit her testimony cast no 
suspicion, in her formal examination argued the inno- 
cence of her accused mistress upon grounds, at the 
nature of which we cannot even hint. It further ap- 
pears, from Countess Aurora’s papers, that Count 
Kénigsmark at length broke off his intrigne with 
Countess Platen, whose jealousy, both of the Princess 
and other ladies, was so unbridled and inveterate, that 
the Electoral Princess became alarmed, and * en- 
treated him to renew his former intercourse with the 
Countess, for fear of her revenge.” 

Strange as such advice from a Princess appears to 
us, her dread of the profligate termigant’s revenge was 
but too well founded. Countess Platen’s jealousy be- 
coming frenzy; she first thwarted all Konigsmark’s 
hopes of advancement in the Hanoverian service, 
whereupon he resolved to return to that of Saxony. 
He requested permission to resign his Hanoverian re- 
giment, and had received his appointment as general 

‘from the Elector of Saxony, when Countess Platen, 
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exasperated probably at the approaching escape of they had tools with them, and they dug a hole in the 
her victim, by exciting the suspicions of the Elector, right corner of the vault, and there they laid him, and 
and the jealousy of the Electoral Prince, brought on there he must be to be found.”—[If this be correct, 
the catastrophe. From the many papers respecting the body reported to have been found ata later period, 
under the floor of one of the Princess’s apartments, 
could not be Kénigsmark’s. } 

“When all was over, this Bernhard slipped away 
from the castle; and, indeed, Counsellor Larcius, who 
was a friend of the Princess’s, sent him one of his 


this affair here published we will extract one narrative, 
that seems authentic in its simplicity, after we shall 
first have stated that a letter from Konigsmark’s secre- 
tary to the Countesses Lowenhaupt and Aurora Konigs- 


mark, merely stating that the Count had gone out one ,- ; Peg 
2 as he fennsetiy bd, enatiended, ead tad livery to save him; for they sought him in all corners, 
eee Ser ae wees y aid, unattended, and Nad because they had seen him in the room during the 
a 
never returned, and that he, the secretary, knew Stim 6 6 © fk oleh Gethin Geser tee le 
W hat todo, produced an unnoticed appeal to the Elector the vault, he saw through a crack.” : 
from the sisters, and great exertion to discover what . 
had befallen their vanished brother :— The Electoral Princess spent the remainder of her 
innate’ Deven: 0 dative of Rabies te Oc life in confinement ; but it is to be observed further in 
hcieacdin, s eonee Minaete enaiian,, tai abtied tentaaiils vaidh her justification, that attempts were repeatedly made 
he e see Peat . * by the Electoral family to effect a re-union betwixt 
was engaged by the Electoral Princess to teach her his oe and hee @ all indignantly scted by he 
art. Being on this account continually in the Princess’s soggy gual ocd consort, al EASIgnaRty Dejectes Sy Ret 
2 . : rile" ” It is said that, after that consort had ascended the 
upartment, he has frequently seen Count Koénigsmark!), ). a 
there, who looked on while the Princess worked. He English throne, a similar proposal was made to the 
once learned in confidence, from the Electoral Prin- lonely Princess by some influential persons in this 
cess’s groom of the chambers, that the Electoral Prince COU®"TY, to which she replied, Pe If I am guilty, I am 
was di sple ased about the Count, and had sworn to break not worthy to be your Queen; if lam innocent, your 
his neck ; whichthis Bernhard revealed to the Princess; King is not worthy to be my husband.”” W hereupon 
who answered, ‘Let them attack Konigsmark, he We must observe that she is one of the few exceptions 
knows how to defend himself!’ Some time afterwards to our rule of virtue having been unknown to our 
there was an Opera ; but the Princess was unwell, and friends in these volumes. What really became of 
kept her bed. The Opera began,and as the Count was Koénigsmark was never ascertained. Hs sisters re- 
absent as well as the Princess, first a page, and then ceived several positive assurances of his existence in 
the Hofffourier,”’ (an officer whom not to know, does confinement from different persons connected with th: 
not, we trust, argue ourselves unknown, literally Eng- Electoral Court, and from the imprisoned Princess 
lished, his title should mean, Court Quarter-master, or herself. But he never re-appeared ; and the uncer- 
Court Harbinger,) “were sent out for intelhgence. tainty respecting his fate served merely to prolong 
Then the Hofffourier came back running, and whisper- the distress of his family, and to enable some liti- 
ed to the Electoral Prince and then to his Highne 8S/ cious relations to prevent his sisters from obtaining 
the Elector. But the Electoral Prince went away from possession of his estates as his natural and lawful heirs. 
the Opera with the Hofffourter. Now Bernhard saw all To these sisters we now turn. The eldest, Countess 
this, and what it meant ; and as he knew the Count was ons , ~ . 
ner oath at oie aa | Emilia, married Count Lowenhaupt, a Swedish no- 
with the Princess, he left the Opera secretly, to warn ; -posiae. swat Teg - . : : 
her; and as he went in at one door, the other door was blemen of very old family and high rank, and it might 
opened, and two masked persons rushed in exclaiming, be supposed that she would, through such a marriage, 
‘So! Here I find you!’ The Count who was sitting on have found friends at court to support her own and her 
the bed, with his back to the door by which the two|S!Ster s claim to the provisional occupation, at least, 
entered, started up and whipped out his sword, say-|Of the family property. _ But Count Lowenhaupt, ac- 
ing, ‘ Who can say anything unbeseeming of me?’ The cording to the fashion of the day, had deserted his na- 
Princess clasping her hands, said, ‘1, a Princess, am 1 |tve land to seek increase of fortune and professional 
not allowed to converse with a gentleman” But the|advancement in foreign service. He first entered the 
masks, without listening to reason, slashed and stabbed | Emperor's, and made several campaigns with the im- 
away at the Count. But he pressed so upon both, that! perial armies in Hungary; then, either from some un- 
the Electoral Prince unmasked, and begged for his explained cause of dissatisfaction, or from the restless- 
life, whilst the /offourier came behind the Count and | ness that seems proper to these unpatriotic knights- 
ran him through between the ribs with his sabre, so/errant, he exchanged the imperial for the Dutch ser- 
that he fell, saying, ‘You are murderers before God | yice, and again the Dutch for the Saxon. In this last 
and man, who do me wrong.’ But they both of them Liéwenhaupt remained for several years, although dur- 
gave him more wounds, so that he lay as dead. Phis| ing some of those years Augustus, Elector of Saxony 
Bernhard seeing all this, hid himself behind the steps | and King of Poland, was, as the ally of Czar Peter, 
of the other room. : at war with Charles XII. of Sweden; and our Count 
“ Then was this Bernhard privily sent by the Princess | ; : Ae! 
: : and Countess appear to have thought it a most atro- 
to spy out what they would do with him, Nea rm ty po » that the said Count 
«When the Count was in the vault, he came a little |“'CUS Pleet of = ty ane tyreney that te said Vous 
to himself, and spoke—* You take a guiltless man’s life. — prosecuted - Sweden as a traitor, In arms against 
On that Pll die. But do not let me perish like a dog, his country. Equivocations, to our apprehension, the 
in my blood and my sins. Grant me a parson, for my | 0st childish and unintelligible, are adduced = their 
soul’s sake!’ Then the Electoral Prince went out, and letters to prove that he, an officer in the enemy’s ser- 
the Fourier remained alone with him. Then was a/Vice, consuming his fortune in speculatively raising 
stranger parson fetched, and a stranger executioner, |and training a regiment for that service, never actually 
and the Fourier fetched a great chair. And when the |bore arms against Sweden. Had we been so unfortu- 
Count had confessed, he was so weak that three or four|nate as to be that wife, or son, or brother ro Liwen- 
of them lifted him into the chair; and there, in the |haupt, we should have deemed it a very merciful in- 
Prince’s presence was his head laid at his feet. And ‘terposition of Providence that removed him from the 
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in the — world, a victim to grief, anxiety, and mortification,|its domains, to his widow, the subsequently canonized 
m, and — before the termination of his trial at Stockholm, whi-| Matilda. In the church of Quedlinburg Henry was 
orrect, — ther his Countess had gone to move heaven and earth/ interred ; and adjoining to it Matilda founded the ab- 
eriod, | in his favour. It does not appear in the letters what) bey, with which she connected schools for both sexes. 
ments, fF jegal measures ensued upon his death; but they must) She endowed the abbey with most of her possessions ; 
have been lenient, since we afterwards find the widow and, assisted by her son, Otho the Great, she obtained 

away & residing upon the Liéwenhaupt estate. Before leaving) for it privileges, ecclesiastical and temporal, unexam- 

*, who & this branch of the Kénigsmark family, we must ob-| pled, we believe, in the history of nunneries. Eccle 
of his F serve that we here meet with a redeeming feature in siastically, the Abbess of Quedlinburg was exempt 
ners, & the domestic affections. The Count and Countess) from the jurisdiction of her diocesan, the Bishop of 
5 the Liwenhaupt seem to have been faithfully and fondly| Halberstadt, and subject to no superior save the Pope, 
“wl & .stached to each other, and to their children. But is|/ whilst several cloisters of monks as well as of nuns 
it not characteristic of the age that in the confidential! were placed under her spiritual government. In her 

of her —E correspondence of this worthy couple, we should find| political relations, the Abbess ot Quedlinburg was a 
her in J not only no idea of public principle, but not a word) Princess of the empire, entitled to a seat in the college 
made — intimating either suspicion of her sister’s illicit con-|of Princes, and a vote at the Diets. The town ot 
stwixt J nexion with the Elector, or anger at, and disbelief of,| Quedlinburg, with others of inferior note and exten- 
y her fF the public gossip respecting it, whilst her favour and|sive domains, were the property of the abbey, which 


d the —F court influence seem tacitly recognized ? |numbered Saxon nobles of higher as well as of lower 
io the We now come to the extraordinarily beautiful and|grade amongst its vassals and its honorary efficers. 
1 this fF accomplished Countess Aurora herself. She has usu-| The Dukes of Saxony enjoyed the high office of its 
Lam § ally been represented as having accompanied her sis-/ hereditary Protector (Schirmvogt.) 


. your — ter to Dresden, when little more than a child, as such! A daughter of Henry’s and Matilda’s appears to 
eupon ff having fallen a victim to the seductive arts of the li-| have been the first abbess, and for a considerable time 
stions fF bertine Elector, become the mother of Maurice, the|her successors were princesses; at a later period the 
o our &f celebrated French General, the Maréchal de Saxe, and| daughters of counts of the empire attained to the en- 
ne of @ been deserted ; and having dedicated the remainder of vied dignity. But, whatever their birth, these eccle- 
rs re- J her life to the cultivation of the Muses ina convent. |siastical princesses appear, almost without exception, 
ce in § The editor of these family papers and memoirs, whilst|to have exercised their high functions wisely and ho- 
h the ff} professing himself an admirer of Aurora, refutes much|lily. The abbesses by their prudence, if they could 


neess fF of those apologies for her frailty, He proves that at/not quite save their subjects from the calamities re- 
incer- fF the period of KOnigsmark’s disappearance,she was five sulting trom the wars which so frequently desolated 
olong and twenty, had already been surrounded by numbers|Germany, at least reduced those calamities to the 
» liti- J of lovers, honourable and dishonourable, equals and/| level of the most favoured district. The Quedlinburg 
ining § superiors, whom she had, at least coquettishly, en-| domains suffered less than those of most other princes, 
neirs. J couraged ; and that she repaired alone to Dresden, for|and flourished accordingly. The town of Quedlin- 
ntess fF the just and reasonable purpose of soliciting the Elec-| burg, if it did not rise quite to an equality in opulence, 
) no- fF tor to interfere in behalf of her brother, who was,|privileges, and importance with the republican free 


night it must be remembered, at the moment of his dis-|imperial cities, was yet allowed by the sovereign ab- 
iage, op a Saxon general, and whom she firmly|besses to enjoy a great degree of self-government, 
dl her § believed to be alive in a Hanoverian prison. The in-|whilst it acquired wealth both by trade and by the 
least, quities of the Elector into the fate of his own officer renown of its high schools, which were much frequent- 
t, ac- were civilly eluded at Hanover, and do not appear toed, and in which many distinguished men received 
s na- have been urged with the warmth that might have|their education. We feel tempted here to give an- 
ional been anticipated from the suit he was even then press-| other extract, as illustrative of a different state of man- 


d the ing to the affectionate sister. The success of this| ners, and of the religious opinions or at least senti- 


» im- guilty suit is proved by the existence of the Maréchal | ments of really devout persons, from the tenth to the 
P une de Saxe, called in his yonth the Count of Saxony ;| thirteenth century inclusive, and probably even some- 
less- and with his birth the Elector’s passion for the lovely| what later :— 

rhts- mother died away. Countess Aurora did not here-| “The bishops of Halberstadt were always engaged 
sere upon exactly retire to a convent, in the usual accepta-|in disputes with the abbesses of Quedlinburg, respect- 
last tion of the phrase, or after the fashion of Madame de| ing the spiritual independence of the latter, sanctioned 
dur- la Vallieére, but she sought to secure the future post| by the Popes. The bishops claimed spiritual jurisdic- 
Kony of Abbess of Quedlinburg, by obtaining that of coad.| tion over the abbey, in virtue of the natural subjection 


eter, jutrix in the princely abbey, which, since it had be-| of women to men; of ancient custom, which included 
the whole Harzgau (in which stood Quedlinburg) in 


ount come a Protestant establishment, imposed no severe > > . 
4 P ithe diocese of Halberstadt ; and they further endea- 


atro- re inmate 

serene spon, nominally loiter inmates vedio funds lon upon ariary ances aes 

jinst_ J self and as illustrative of the changes and corruptions—-| 1"** C¢lebration of Palm Sunday, professedly intended 
the or sell if th i "we 5 il re “tt | for the edification of the pious, but in fact a scandal to 

; ‘reforms, if the reader pleases 89 to call them of the! them, was an annually recurring cause of dissension. 

yore original feudalism of the empire, that we cannotrefrain) —« Prom the Gospel assigned to that Sunday, was bor- 
ser- ) 


on refreshing our own mind, and relieving our picture) rowed the pattern of a procession which was conducted 
> Y = . 4 ~ > 
sing of vice, by a sketch of its foundation and vicissitudes. | fom Halberstadt to Quedlinburg. The bishop, repre- 


ally 0 a hill commanding the town of Quedlinburg, | senting the Redeemer, riding upon an ass, under the 
wrtu- § 8 a castle of the old Dukes of Saxony, often in-| shade of palm branches,* surrounded by his clergy, and 


ven- | habited by Henry the Fowler, the first and the great- 
| ine § est of the Saxon Emperors, even after his election to} * Query, whether the palm branches were not like- 
the ff the sovereignty, and given by him at his death, with| wise represented by lowlier plants ’ 
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followed by a numerous train, arrived at and entered reignty of a re which appears to have been 
the abbey church, am‘dst the ringing of bells and shouts| appropriated exclusively to virgins, admitting neither 
of Hosannah! After high mass he caused the abbey re-| wives nor widows. It is impossible to conceive that 
lics to be exibited ; and, with all his attendants and fol-| no whisper had circulated to her discredit, though we 
lowers, was abundantly feasted throughout the day. do not readily appreciate the degree of mystery or pub- 
The multitudes who flocked thither to banquet gratis, licity that attached to her lapse from virtue, which at 
for a whole day lung, increased every year, occastoning one time wears the guise of a profound secret, and at 
inconveniences and annovances, of which the intem-| another, without any appearance of discovery or dis- 
perance of the banqueters was not the least. Even in| closure. seems generally known. 
early times: Otho IL. had recommended the abandon-| Count Maurice was born during Countess Aurora's 
ment of this custom. In 1259 the abbess offered to| . 4 : 
enone DARD ~ - celebra.| 20sence from Dresden, professedly upon a canvassing 
purchase an exemption from the Palm Sunday celebra-| J sit to Quedlinb Fie birth S  eiiahaalion ta 
tion with 200 marks of silver; this the bishop refused, th pay — f M ue Mere Gae C 4 t Go y 
but he assigned certain tithes to the abbey in order to - single name ie : surice are registere at oslar 
Fa iy as occurring Oct. 28, 1696, and he is called in the re- 
“ These disputes were repeatedly referred to Rome, Co. the son of a great lady in the house of R. H.C, 
and the Pope s alw avs decided against the pretension, N inkel, without any name of father or mother. Among 
of the diocesans, prohibiting the ass procession, But the letters here published, is one from ¢ ountess Aurora 
in vain. The utmost that could be accomplished was) to her brother-in-law, like most of the others, in execra- 
the restriction of the number of horses brought from | ble French,* dated October 29, the day after the birth, 
Halberstadt to Quedlinburg, upon these occasions, to| very playful, and relating chiefly to the engaging of ac- 
sixty. It was only the progress of the public mind that|tors for the Elector’s theatre. In the Léwenhaupt cor- 
at Jength put an end to this blasphemous festival, repre-|respondence there are letters dated immediately before 
sented by ecclesiastics as an act of, and incentive to, de-|and immediately after this 28th of October, in which the 
votion.” | Countess, who was then residing in her sister’s house 
As feudalism declined, so did the splendour, power, |at Dresden, mentions her expectation of Aurora’s ar- 
and dignity of the ecclesiastical princesses of Qued-jrival on that day, or on the subsequent day, and her 
linburg, whose lives were long absorbed by incessant|disappointment at Aurora’s repeated delays, but never 
struggles in defence of their rights and privileges,|hints at their cause. Neither is there in the published 
against diocesans, hereditary protectors, and the Qued-|letters, nor, as Dr. Cramer assures us, in the unpub- 
linburg municipality. ‘Towards the middle of the six-|lished, any mention of the child, although the Count- 


teenth century, the abbess, Countess Anne of Stol-|ess Léwenhaupt spent many months with Countess 
berg, embraced Lutheranism, which she established| Aurora, and was visited by her husband at a Silesian 


in her abbey and its domains, forfeiting thereby some|estate which the latter had purchased, and where 
of her lofty privileges and jurisdiction, but obtaining Maurice dwelt with his governor, preceptor, and a 
in exchange, for herself and her community, emanci-|Whole educational establishment,—until very many 


pation from claustral seclusion and from the perpetuity | years afterwards, when he (Maurice) was seeking the 


of their vows; the sisters being thenceforward free to| Duchy of Courland, and Countess Lowenhaupt speaks 
of him as a near relation. In the Count of Saxony’s 


resign the advantages of their situations, quit the ab-|¢ i € 
bey. and marry. letters to his mother, he only twice names their rela- 

The decline of this once princely establishment now |tionship, though he always writes to her as to a mo 
proceeded rapidly. The abbess was reduced to a frac-|ther, to wit, as to the person upon whose love he im- 
tion of a vote at the Diet, her feudal sovereignty be-|plicitly relies, from whom he expects everything. 
came merely nominal, and the dependence of the town|And though the different governors who had the care 
of Quedlinburg was rather upon the abbey expendi- | of him write to her as governors would to a mother, 
ture than upon the will and authority of the abbess. |only one plainly calls her so. The others merely in- 


The community, never large, decreased in numbers, |Sinuate as much, the one speaking of Count Maurice 
7 ° hat she best loves,” another as “the dear 


till it consisted merely of the abbess herself, with|@8 “ wi 


, , : 7 ’ 
sometimes a coadjutrix, her designated successor, a/Secret. 7 
prioress, a deaconess, and one single canoness. We There is one other circumstance which we know 


should say that this Lutheran nunnery was heavily |not whether to take as a proof of the skilful conceal- 
plundered by the Lutheran Swedish leader, Count|ment of Countess Aurora’s misfortune, as servants call 
John Christopher Konigsmark; in fact Quedlinburg such awkward accidents, or of the prevalent indiffer- 
and its domains never suffered so much as during the|ence to a trifling fuvx pas. It is, that the lady, sub- 
thirty years’ war. sequently to her son’s birth, received many offers of 
The community of Quedlinburg was in the sunken | marriage. Most of these she declined as inferior to 
condition just described, when the fair, frail, and for-|her pretensions; and one, that she would probably 
saken Maria Aurora of Kénigsmark sought the ap-|have gladly accepted, from the reigning Duke of Wit- 
pointment of coadjutrix to the abbess, Anna Dorothea, |temberg, appears to have been thwarted by the lover 
a Princess of Saxe-Weimar. The abbess appears to| 
have been willing to oblige the E lectoral hereditary | * For our comfort, Dr. Cramer generally gives usa 
protector of Quedlinburg, by receiving as her heir-ap-| German version, but tells us that almost all the or g nals 
parent his discarded favourite; but the deaconess and |.re in French, especially the whole correspondence 
the single canoness, two sister Countesses of Stol-),etween Count and Countess Léwenhaupt. One might 
berg, were inveterately opposed to her pretensions.|s,ypose that they adopted this foreign language as & 
And it is not the least remarkable feature of this age, security against the opening of their letters at German 
that two ladies so actively and fiercely inimical to | post-offices, only that we find, when they wished to 
Countess Aurora never urged her misconduct, as a\keep any particular secret safe, they wrote a few lines 
fault that ought to preclude her aspiring to the sove-.in their mother tongue, i. e. Swed.sh. 
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who had discarded her, Augustus of Saxony and 


Poland. 
To return to Quedlinburg and the coadjutrixship. 


Augustus zealously supported his cast-off mistress’s | 


endeavours to attain this maiden sovereignty expect- 
ant, until they clashed with his own views upon Po- 
land. The contest for the Polish crown was to be 
waged with gold, not steel: and the Elector of Sax- 
ony, from the moment of his becoming a candidate for 
this elective crown, thought only of what could be 
turned into hard cash, to bribe his intended subjects 
and electors. Amongst other saleable commodities, 
he laid his hand upon the hereditary protectorate of 
Quedlinburg. This he sold for ready money to the 
King of Prussia, stipulating, however, for the new 
protector’s sanction of Countess Kénigsmark’s nomi- 
nation as coadjutrix. It is averred that the Elector 
afterwards underhand prevented her appointment, in 
order to have a pretext, in the purchaser’s failure to 
fulfil his engagement, for cancelling the bargain. 
Whatever were the cause, Aurora of Kénigsmark 
failed of the coadjutrixship and consequent succes- 


sion; but obtained the second situation in the abbey, | 


both as to rank and emolument, that of prioress. As 
such she incurred censure by her habitual non-resi- 
dence—it should seem that the gay court lady found 
the abbey a dull abode. But we hear of no other ob- 
jection to her conduct, although it can hardly be 
doubted, from some of the letters addressed to her by 
men of high rank, that this was as inconsistent as the 
birth of her son with her station in a vestal commu- 
nity. 


mystery that would, of course, be sedulously thrown 


over these her meaner transgressions, we must say 
that to us it appears strangely indecorous that the pri- 
oress of a religious establishment should, as Countess 
Aurora did, without any plea of natural connexion or 
necessity, have frequented the Court of Augustus, the 
licentiousness of which soon became so grossly fla- 
grant, that the two dowager Electresses, his mother 
and his sister-in-law, together with his consort the 
Queen of Poland, collectively withdrew from it, leav- 
ing their places to be supplied by his numerous suc- 
cessive and contemporaneous mistresses. We extract 
adescription by an eye-witness, of one of the most 
decorous of the courtly festivities of Dresden, in which 
the Quedlinburg prioress was too often a partaker :— 


“Field Marshal Count Flemming gave an entertain- 
ment which was to offer to the court the spectacle of a 
regular engagement. Here war appeared in its beauty. 
The hosts attacked each other with a well-matched 
fre. Their manceuvres, charges, retreats, in short all 
their movements, had something in them fearfully co- 
mic, since no one was hurt. The King appeared on 
horseback, with Countess Donhof and the wife of the 
Lithuanian General, Potzki (the rival mistresses of the 
lay), dressed as Amazons; the other ladies were in 
coaches and six. After the battle the King sat down to 
table in a large tent, with the most distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen. ‘Two other large tables were laid in 
two other tents, for the rest of the company. During 
the meal, the music of cannons, drums, and trumpets, 
relieved each other’s harmony. The merriest scene 
was after dinner. The tables were not removed, but 
the victuals upon them were abandoned to the sol- 
diers. As the bread fell short, the Field Marshal, 
im compensation, ordered a thousand gulden to be 
severally stuck into as many little bits of bread. Then 
the bands sounded a charge, and the soldiers, drawn up 
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And if we explain this silence by the veil of 
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|in order of battle, boldly stormed the well-provided ta- 
|bles, the foremost being overthrown and trampled upon 
iby the hindmost, &c. &e. 

“Then all was cleared away, and dancing followed 
until seven o’clock in the evening. The Field Marshal 
drank stoutly with his guests, and was thoroughly in- 
toxicated. The King was not sober, but committed no 
degrading indecency. | pitied a poor chamberlain who 
jhad to stand behind his Majesty with a lass of water, 
and was so unsteady upon his feet that the touch of a 
|finger would have upset him. Count Flemming was 


jbeside himself with joy. When the King prepared to 


depart, Flemming fell familiarly upon his neck, saying, 


‘ Brother, I break with thee if thou goest.’ Countess 
|Donhof, who never left the, King’s side, tried to re- 
press such improprieties; but Flemming was too happy 
for decorum. He endeavoured to embrace her, aflec- 
|tionately addressing her by the coarsest term in the lan- 
\guage. She who is used to such compliments from the 
| Field Marshal when drunk, only laughed, and endea- 
|voured to keep him from the King. On their way 
home, both King and Countess fell from their horses, — 
but, thank God, without hurting themselves.” 

Profuse as was Augustus upon his own pleasures, 
his liberality towards ex-favorites was small ; and the 
‘income of the prioress of Quedlinburg was utterly in- 
adequate to support the magnificence and the extrava- 
|gance of our Countess Aurora. It was ostensibly to 
solicit the possession of her vanished brother’s estates 
for herself and her sister, as also the pardon of her 
| brother-in-law’s treasons, that she repaired to the head- 
quarters of Charles XII., being further secretly com- 
|missioned by Augustus to negotiate a peace for him if 
possible. It is well known that the rugged Swedish 
hero, whether fearing her reputed fascinations, or 
‘merely in his accustomed contempt for the female sex, 
|refused to see his admired countrywoman; and, al- 
though she made herself friends among his ministers, 
she failed in all her objects. In fact, much as has been 
said of this celebrated lady’s permanent influence over 
her faithless lover, of her talents for business, and of 
‘her genius for the arts, to all which we apprehend 
| Voltaire’s expression adverts, no evidence, as far as 
|we, or her posthumous admirer, Dr. Cramer, can dis- 
cover, remains to attest their existence. Her political 
attempts, and her efforts in behalf of herself and 
family, were alike unsuccessful ; and if her music and 
her poetry aided her conquests during the period of 
her youth and beauty, they do not appear to have 
yielded any power of captivation that could in later 
years serve as a substitute for those failing charms, or 
afford to herself any source of solitary and permanent 
enjoyment, that could console her for the loss of the 
universal admiration which her beauty had Jong com- 
manded. < 

Countess Aurora of KOnigsmark never obtained her 
portion of her patrimonial heritage. We know not 
whether Countess Lowenhaupt was subsequently 
more successful, or what became of the ill-acquired 
Konigsmark estates. Aurora spent the remainder of 
her life in pecuniary embarrassments and involve- 
ments, and died deeply in debt. 

As to Quedlinburg—to our mind a more interesting 
subject—the few words we have to add concerning it 
are far from satisfactory. The Kings of Prussia ap- 
pointed Princesses of their own family, although Cal- 
vinists, abbesses of this Lutheran community. Those 
abbesses drew their income from Quedlinburg, and re- 
sided at court. The community, like the abbesses, 
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deserted the abbey, and the town languished for want possessing the western half, and the Caffres that to 

of the accustomed abbey expenditure. In 1802 the|the east. ‘The Hottentot portion has been wrested 

abbey principality was secularized, and given as an |from the natives, and now forms the British colony; 

indeinnification to Prussia. It was afterwards trans-|but the Caffres, who are a warlike nation, have suc- 

ferred to the transitory kingdom of Westphalia, and ceeded in retaining most of their territories, and show 

declined yet more as part of that ill-compiled State. }considerable reluctance to give them up. They obsti- 

On the fall of Napoleon and his vassal kingdoms,|nately cling to their native chiefs, their flocks and 

Quedlinburg was restored to Prussia, but not to its|/herds, and their native valleys ; renouncing, as far as 

pristine consequence, or even to the provincial dignity jin them lies, the mild dominion of the British Colonial 

which it enjoyed upon its secularization. It is no|Government, and preferring their own wild independ- 

longer the residence of the provincial authorities, the|ence and small precarious property to thraldom under 

seat of provincial administration. It has been de-| Dutch boors and British settlers, with the concurrent 

spoiled even of the abbey archives, which are re-|advantages of the lash, the bayonet, and the exhorta- 
moved to Magdeburg; ,and Quedlinburg is now a/tions of the missionary. 

mere country town of little trade arfd less importance.| The Portuguese discovered the Cape of Good Hope 

; jin 1493, bat made no permanent settlement there. 

|More than a century afterwards the Dutch acquired a 

ismall settlement at Cape Town. For some years they 

From the London and Westminster Review. ido not appear to have attempted or desired to extend 

jtheir possessions, but pursued a peaceful line of policy 

HOTTENTOTS AND CAFFRES. towards the natives, with whom they endeavoured to 

jtrade, As the Dutch grew more numerous they gra- 

Parts z |dually abandoned their pacific policy, and in 1659* 

sent several expeditions against the natives, having 

released the slaves from their chains to assist in the 


Papers relative to the Cape of Good Hope. 
and II. Ordered by the House of Commons to be print- 
ed, 18th March and 1st June, 1855. 


African Sketches. By Thomas Pringle. London. | attack. The home authorities in 1661 sent out diree- 
Moxon, 1834, pp. 528. tions that the natives should be more mercifully treat- 
ed by the colonists ; and in 1662 the Dutch command- 

It is proverbial how little England knows of her|ant also gave orders that the natives should not be 
colonies; and of none does she know less than of molested, or called “black stinking hounds.’ From 
her colony at the Cape of Good Hope. Indeed we 1673 to 1676 sanguinary skirmishes took place with 


question whether one person in a thousand knows that the natives, who lost many of their cattle ; and it ap- 
we possess any such colony. The Cape is only kno wn} pears by a resolution of the Dutch Council, that * the 
as a place somewhere or other, which is the half-way booty which might be obtained was to be divided be- 
house for the India ships; but whether it is a town or tween the governor and council pro rata.’—( Parl. Pa- 
a country, or a mere nautical watering-house, whether | pers, Part I. Ps 13.) he power and territory of the 
it belongs to India or to England, or to nobody at all, Duteh now rapidly increased, a great influx of sturdy 
would puzzle most of our countrymen to declare. Of Dutch boors took place, and at the beginning of the 
late our newspapers have informed us, for want of|18th century the Commando system caine into full 
more important matter, that there are English inhabit-|operation. A Commando was, (and still is) a body of 
ants and English troops there, and that there are also armed boors, who go out to plunder the natives of their 
African savages ; that the settlers, troops, and savages|cattle, on pretence of having been, or fearing to be, 
did not agree, that the savages, being horrid monsters, themselves plundered. ‘The first detailed account we 
had the presumption to fight with British troops, and|find of this horrid system is contained in an abstract 
what is still more monstrous, to defeat them ; but that jof a resolution of the Dutch Council in 1702, in these 
at last the savages were beaten, as they deserved, and | words :— 

gave upa quantity of their cattle and territory,—nay, | 
were so thoroughly beaten as to enter into a long treaty | 
with us, not one word of which, in all probability, did| 


** The free trade in cattle was entirely misapplied 
The farmers, instead of trading, proceeded in parties 
of 80 or 90 beyond the boundaries, and, being armed, 
they understand. ; forced the natives (and even murdered them in some 

The country of the Cape of Good Hope includes the instances) to give up their cattle, and afterwards di- 
extreme southern portion of Africa, and the country vided the plunder. A party of 45 had recently return- 
inland and along the eastern and western coast forjed with 2,000 oxen, which they had forcibly taken 
several hundred miles. Along the coast and banks of|from the Honisons and the Gonoequas, who conse- 
the rivers the Jand is extremely fertile, but frequent) quently retaliated, occasioning many innocent persons 
and long periods of dry weather render the intertor|to suffer on both sides.” 
very unproductive during a great part of the year, and| 
rarely serviceable to the farmer except for pasture. 
Further inland the country becomes more and more| 
barren, with an occasional spot rendered fruitful by al That, asso many of the inhabitants had been guilty 
spring or river, till the borders of the great African | of ill-treatment of the Hottentots, no punishment could 
desert are attained. The climate, however, is ve ry |be inflicted without material injury to the colony, and 
fine, and the Euglish settlers have found it remarkably |that it should be therefore now passed over; but that 
healthy. jit should not again take place, under pain of immediate 

The Cape country was possessed in nearly equal punishment.”—Parl. Papers, Part I. pp. 16, 17. 
proportions by two African nations, whom we have) 
chosen to call Huttentots and Caffres, the Hottentots * Papers, Part I. pp. 9—23. 


| 


The home authorities ordered that the free trade 
should be again allowed ; but 
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From this period to the capture of the Cape by the |they were thought of little value as servants, and were 
English in 1797, the settlers succeeded by degrees in treated more like brute beasts than human beings. —In- 
exterminating the natives, or converting them into deed, the colonists in those days scarcely considered 
slaves or wandering robbers, by means of the com- them human. They were mostly naked : seldom was 
mandos. Against the cruelties of the settlers the gov- one of them to be seen with any other clothing than the 
ernment was constantly issuing proclamations; which, sheep-skin caross, together with a p ece of jackal’s 
however, it was too weak, or too little in earnest to Skin for the men, and a wretched sort of leathern apron 
sient, |for the women, attached to a girdle of raw hide, which 

When the Dutch had possessed themselves of the encircled their loins. Their food was commonly the 
Hottentot or western half of the Cape country, they a wel - or animal the boor expected to 

eae Neat A ee? | Y idie from age. If he was short of that, he shot a few 
approached the more warlike Cafire tribes, with whoin ooo. em autim thie te Piste eaten: ae 
hey had many unsuccessful contests. In 1793 the| 2U*88*> OF obher game ter cum qh eig nelly ~g 
ay y - : generally a few strings of glass beads in the year; or, 
frontier officer * was furnished with 150 tinder-boxes, | when the boor returned from a journey to Cape Town, 
and 150 pounds of copper wire, as presents to the |, tinder-box and knife were considered a reward for 
Caffres to induce them to make peace. faithful services. Perhaps a very obedient man, and 

The English rule, from its commencement to the! more than commonly industrious, got a heifer or a 
present time, appears to have been very like that of couple of ewes ina year. And if, by accident, any one 
the Dutch. Our governors have been soldiers, gene- of these poor wretches happened to possess a few cat- 
rally titled soldiers, chosen on account of their interest tle, there was often some means fallen upon by the boor 
athome. Now and then a fit man does appear, but to get rid of him, and thus his cattle became his mas- 
the unfit greatly preponderate ; occasionally (as in the ter’s. When a Hottentot offended a boor or booress 
instance of Lord C. Somerset) exhibiting a rare com-|he was immediately tied up to the wagon-wheel and 
bination of all the qualities which ought not to be pos- flogged in the most bat barous manner. Or, if the mas- 

ter took a serious dislike to any of these unhappy crea- 
, tures, it was no uncommon practice to send out the Hot- 
colony, ought to be situated in the centre of aifairs, tentot on some pretended message, and then to follow 
like a spider in the middle of his web. The difficul- a shoot him on the roud ; and, when thus put out ot 
ties that have long existed at the Cape have been on 8 way, his relations durst et muke any eet about 
the eastern and north-eastern frontier : the government iim, else they also were severely punished. Such was 
ter big ees, ies age 2 >. _ the condition in which we found the natives at that pe- 
is situated at Cape Town, a remote corner in the eXx- 50.4 »__syotehes. p. 380 
treme west, many hundred miles from the seat of ac- . ni dae 
uve operations. A : ; : 

The inhabitants of the Cape country are Hottentots, By way of checking the enormities of the Dutch 
Bushmen, Caitres, Dutch Boors, English Settlers, African colonists, which continued to be perpetrated 
Soldiers, Missionaries, Secretaries, and a Governor, Under the English government, and of which exam- 
with various mixtures and crosses of these; and Ples are to be found throughout the parliamentary pa- 
when none of the above parties understand each other, pers and the most recent works on Africa, circuit 
which sometimes happens, affairs do not go on very Courts were instituted to investigate complaints and 
smoothly. try offences; but, being composed at first of interest- 

Our nursery notions of the Hottentots shadow them €d parties, the courts were far from producing the ad- 
forth as the essence of every thing that is (morally as Vantages expected. ss 
well as physically) black ; but when first discovered It was not till 1828 that the Hottentots were placed 
by the Europeans, they appear to have been a harm- © the same footing with the other inhabitants of the 
less race of shepherds, in a higher state of civiliza- Colony, to the great dissatisfaction of the boors, their 
tion than the North American Indians. When the masters. The manner in which they behaved on the 
Dutch entered the colony, they found the Hottentots occasion is highly creditable to them; and a great 
comparatively numerous, and living on the produce of Unprovement has already taken place in their physical 
their flocks and herds: a mantle made of sheep-skins 4nd moral condition. A colony consisting entirely of 
formed their clothing ; their huts were composed of a Hottentots, was placed, a few years sinée, on the 
few boughs and mats; and a small bow and poisoned most exposed part of the eastern frontier; and the ac- 
arrows, with a light spear or javelin, formed their Counts given of their progress, under very great dis- 
ams. They were of a mild and indolent disposition, advantages, are so interesting, and even aflecting, that 
and by no means deficient in courage, though their we regret we cannot find rooin to extract them. 
bows and arrows proved no match for the rifles of the lhe bushmen, or bosjesmen, to whom constant al- 
boors. By degrees they lost their lands, their flocks lusion is made by all writers on Southern Africa, ap- 
and herds, bs eventually their liberty; for, though’ pear to consist principally of the remains of the inde- 
the Dutch colonial laws did not permit them to be pendent Hottentot tribes, who now possess no floeks 
sold as slaves, they were deprived of the free disposal °T herds, but subsist partly by the chase, partly on the 
f their labour, and reduced to a worse condition than Wild roots of the wilderness, and, in seasons of scar- 
slavery itself. city, on reptiles, locusts, the larve of ants, or by plun- 

An officer who served in the interior, in the midst dering their hereditary foes and oppressors, the Dutch 
of the Dutch African colonists, thus describes the |frontier boors. ‘These Hottentots are occasionally 


Hottentots at the period when the English came into joined by others who have escaped from the service of 
possession of the colony :— the boors, by runaway slaves, and by deserters from 


the Cape corps. On the occasion of the plunder of 

“ At that time (17°6—1802) the Hottentots were a his family’s settlement by a band of these marauders, 
miserable, abject race of people, generally living in the Mr. Pringle makes the following liberal and excellent 
service of the boors, who had so many of them that remarks :— 


sessed. 
The government of any country, but especially of ; 
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“These freebooters might have been able, perhaps,|dable Caffres the form of an agreement was observed. 
to make out a good case against the colony, had they| Engagements were made with a few of them, but the 
been heard in their own defence. The country we oc-|chiefs most interested were neglected; constant en- 
cupied had belonged, very probably, to their ancestors. |eroachments were made on both sides, and wholesale 
Some of them had been in their childhood carried by| robbery and murder have been carried on between the 
the boors into servitude when their kindred were parties for many years, ending usually to the advan- 
slaughtered, and had themselves been considered as tage of the settlers. ‘The boors often formed pretences 
a a sae a —y — be — -_ €*'of losing cattle, purposely to make inroads into the 

" . - ac -certe . ¢ " . * 

who had apscondec rom OTK age, anc the adeset ers ( affre settlements. and carry off their cattle, often lay- 

who had fled from a military service into which they . : ? : _ 3 
. ;, ing waste the country, and massacreing the natives. 

had been drafted by a compulsory enlistment, had all >; . , . pa 

Sea af . . Of course the Caffres resisted and retaliated. This 

suffered wrongs against which the heart and soul of pele Pate eal Dee team ty Rowed 1 
man naturally revolt, and which, in fierv natures, tend system OF TOS ery ane Mercer RSS Nes wes © 
. j continue under English governors even to the present 


to awaken the thirst of vengeance. But however guilty nfl ~ _ - 
the Colony may have been in pursuing a system of in- day ; and British officers and British soldiers have 


justice and oppression which had, directly or indirect-| been frequently called in to assist the marauders. 


ly, driven most of these unhappy outlaws to their pre- After giving an account of the atrocious treatment 
sent mode of life, it was obvious that their predatory and savage murders of the natives by one of the Dutch 
career could not be allowed to continue. Neither could boors, who was placed in petty authority on the frontier, 
the boors, some of whom boasted that only a few years| Mr. Pringle proceeds :— 

ago they used to lie in wait for the bushmen and shoot 
them like baboons, be permitted to resume their old 
habits of murderous private retaliation.””—p. 364. 

“ Having descended from the pastoral to the hunter 
state, the bushmen have, with the increased perils and 
privations of that mode of life, necessarily acquired a 
more ferocious and resolute character. From a mild, con- 
fiding, and unenterprising race of shepherds, they have 
been gradually transformed into wandering hordes of 
fierce, suspicious, and vindictive savages. By their fel- 
low-men they have been treated as wild beasts, until 
they have become in some measure assimilated to wild 
beasts in habits and disposition.” —p. 366. 


“Nevertheless, | would not willingly give the impres- 
sion that Cornelius Vandernest is a mere savage ruffian 
On the contrary, he is really one of the most respectable 
of these frontiier boors ; and, apart from his hereditary 
prejudices in regard to the natives, is generally, and I 
believe justly, considered as a decent, good-natured, 
and well disposed person. The fact is that even the 
very best of these men have been trained from their 
childhood to regard buskmen and Caffres with nearly 
the same feeling as they regard beasts of prey, only 
with far more rancorous animosity ; so that they can 
scarcely be brought to view even the treacherous slaugh 
ter of themasacrime. But while this circumstance may 

The Caffre tribes inhabit the eastern countries of|be allowed to palliate the guilt of such untutored men, it 
the Cape, which have not as yet come into our pos- casts a darker shade over the conduct of those in all. 
session, with the exception of portions of the frontier thority, who, knowing well the habits and prejudices 
districts, whence we have forcibly expelled the inha- of these semi-barbarous back-settlers, yet intrust them 

with a perilous discretion towards the natives, which, 
from the very nature of things, cannot fail to be often 
grossly abused.”—p. 456. 


bitants. ‘The Caffres are described as a finer and 
bolder race than the Hottentots. Mr. Pringle’s fron- 
tier residence gave him considerable opportunities of : 
becoming acquainted with this race, and he gives a| ‘The European portion of the Cape community is 
great variety of interesting, and many very painful, principally Dutch, or of Dutch descent, and is chiefly 
details respecting them and their intercourse with the employed in rearing cattle, for which the country is 
frontier boors :— well suited. The farm of a Dutch-African grazier- 
oe se : |boor frequently consists of from 5,000 to 10,000 acres. 
“ The Caffres are a tall, athletic, and handsome race The scantiness of the population in a large tract of 
of men, with features often approaching to the Euro- country, the demoralizing effects of slave-holding, and 
pean or Asiatic model; and, excepting their woolly | of hostile relations with the natives, have greatly kept 
hair, exhibiting few of the peculiarities of the Negro os “k the tyilinast f this el f g - P 
race. Their color is a clear dark brown ; their address | @°% e Clv! one oo oe _ phe - 
is frank, cheerful, and manly ; their government is pa- creasing difficulty of procuring education for their chil- 
triarchal; and the privileges of rank are carefully dren is also complained of by the best of the boors. In 
maintained by the chieftains. Their principal wealth the Report of the Commissioners of ¢ ireuit, 25 Febru- 
and means of subsistence consist in their numerous |@T¥, 1812, (Papers, Part 1. p. 111,) itis stated that,— 
herds of cattle. The females also cultivate pretty ex-| « Moderately speaking, there are upwards of 3,400 
tensively maize, millet, water-melons, and a few other children belonging to the district of Graff Reynet, o! 
esculents ; but they are decidedly a nation of herds- which, at the most, no more than 100 have an opportu 
men,—war, hunting, barter, and agriculture, being nity of any instruction, while the parents of at least 
only occasional occupations.”"—p. 415. 2,000 of those children are very well able to afford the 
— . . |necessary expense of their education, and even can be 
In 1778 the Dutch et wecegpe having found a consi- called rich eeu The want of instruction willcer 
derable number of col: nists occupying tracts beyond tainly be found in the same proportion in the other dis- 
the Hottentot frontier, instead of recalling them,|;i-¢5 . ‘The parents in the mean time, were not 
brought them within the boundary by the simple | indifferent ; on the contrary, most of them expressed 
method of extending it beyond them ; thus adding by their wishes with tears in their eyes, that this might be 
a stroke of his pen about 30,000 square miles to the provided for in one manner or the other, feeling them- 
colonial territory. ‘The rights of the natives do not) selves that their children, growing up without education 
appear to have received a thought: the boors were|without instruction, without even a knowledge of the 
left to deal with them as they had dealt with their first principles of religion and morality, would at last 
brethren already extinct. But with the more weaned Wes like nothing else than savages.” 
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Of late years a considerable number of English emi- 
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the expedition was intrusted to Mr. Pringle ; and his 


grants have proceeded to the Cape, and a large sum of work contains an account of the emigration and settle- 


money has been voted by Parliament in aid of these 
colonists ;—with what success may be conjectured 
from Mr. Pringle’s description of the camp of the set- 
tlers, who were waiting for conveyances to their loca- 
tions. 


«Ladiesand gentlemen elegantly dressed, were seated 
in some of the tents, with books in their hands ; others 
were rambling among the shrubbery, and over the little 
eminences, looking down upon the bustling beach and 
bay. One or two handsome carriages were standing in 
the open air, exhibiting some tokens of aristocratic rank 
or pretension in the proprietors. It was obvious that 
several of these families had been accustomed to enjoy 
the luxurious accommodations of refined society in Eng- 
land. How far they had acted wisely in embarking 
their property and the happiness of their families in an 
enterprise like the present, and in leading their re- 
spective bands of adventurers to colonize the wilds of 
Southern Africa, were questions yet to be determined.” 

«A little way beyond I entered the settlers’ camp. 
it consisted of several hundred tents, pitched in regular 
rows or streets, and occupied by the middling or lower 
classes of emigrants. These consisted of various de- 
csriptions of people ; and the air, aspect and array of 
their persons and temporary residences were equally 
various. There were respectable tradesmen and jolly 
farmers, with every appearance of substance and snug 
English comfort about them. There were watermen, 
fishermen, and sailors, from the Thames and English 
seaports, with the reckless and weatherbeaten look 
usual in persons of their perilous and precarious profes- 
sions. There were numerous groups of pale-visaged 
artisans and operative manufacturers from London and 
other large towns, of whom, doubtless, a certain pro. 
portion were persons of highly reputable character and 
steady habits ; but a far larger portion was squalid in 
their aspect, slovenly in their attire and domestic ar- 
rangements, and discontented and uncourteous in their 
demeauor. Lastly there were parties of pauper agri- 
cultural labourers, sent out by the aid of their respective 
parishes, healthier perhaps than the class just men- 
tioned, but not apparently happier in mind, nor less ge- 
nerally demoralized by the untoward influence of their 
former social condition. On the whole, they formed 
a motley and unprepossessing collection of people. 
Guessing vaguely from my observations on this occasion, 
and on subsequent rambles through their locations, I 
should say that probably about a third part were per- 
sons of real respectability of character, and possessed 
of some worldly substance ; but that the remaining two- 
thirds were for the most part composed of individuals 
of a very unpromising description, persons who had 
hung loose upon society, low in morals or desperate in 
circumstances. Enterprise many of these doubtlessly 
possessed in an eminent degree, but too many appeared 
to be idle, insolent, and drunken, mutinously disposed 
toward their masters and superiors. And with such 
qualities, it was not possible to augur very favourably 
of their future conduct and destiny, or of the welfare 
of those who had collected them in England, and whose 
success in occupying the country depended entirely on 
their steady industry.”—Sketches, p. 129-131. 


The father of Mr. Pringle was an aged Roxburgh- 
shire farmer, who, with his five sons and their families, 
and with several relations and friends, finding their 
pes diminishing, determined to settle in a foreign 
land while yet they had the means. The direction of, 


ment of the party in Southern Africa. 

It can seldom have happened that emigrants have 
gone out with so many chances of success as this body 
of settlers. ‘They did not emigrate singly and uncon- 
nectedly ; but proceeded in a considerable body, and 
were bound together by the closest ties. They were 
not the refuse of the poorhouse or gaol, nor were they 
broken-down artisans, or ignorant and half-brutalized 
hinds; they were a body of enterprising and indus- 
trious farmers, possessing both capital and skill, and 
acting in zealous co-operation. ‘They were not placed 
in the wilderness upon their own resources ; but were 
located in an unrivalled climate, and continued long 
to receive direct support from the Government in food, 
assistance and protection. Yet these men, after making 
the most active exertions, and enduring the greatest 
privations for several years, were at last on the point 
of abandoning their attempt in despair. 

The fate of the ordinary run of settlers must, there- 
fore, at times, have been dreadful in the extreme. In 
1823-4, for example, most of the settlers in the frontier 
district of Albany were almost reduced to starvation, 
from which they were rescued by liberal subscriptions 
in Cape Town, in India, and in England. 


**A large proportion of the emigrants were moreover 
but little prepared by previous habits, physical or 
moral, for the occupation of a new country ; and the 
seeds of disunion had been profusely sown, even on the 
passage out, in most of the ill-assorted parties in which 
large numbers had been associated, and which were in 
many cases composed of the most heterogeneous ma- 
terials. These circumstances alone could scarcely have 
failed to produce a great deal of dissatisfaction and disap- 
pointment. But when to these were added the almost 
total destruction, for five or six successive years, of 
their wheat crops by blight ; the calamitous visitation of 
a terrible deluge of rain in October, 1823 ; which swept 
away half their huts and gardens ; and more galling than 
all, the cruel neglect and insolent tyranny of the colonial 
government and its local functionaries, ever since the 
departure of Sir Rufane Donkin in 1821 ; it is not sur- 
prising that a large portion of the settlers—those espe- 
cially who had sunk all their resources in the enter- 
prise—should have been driven almost to despair, or 
that their appeals to the home government were loud 
and importunate.—”— Sketches, p. 345. 


This testimony affords a painful proof how much our 
government and people have stil] to learn on the sub- 
ject of colonization, and how great must be the sacri- 
fice of property, of happiness, and of life, before wise 
principles of colonization are universally adopted. 
As it is usually practised, a more barbarous and ex- 
pensive mode of getting rid of the surplus population 
could not easily be discovered. ‘To hang these unfor- 
tunate wretches at home would be merciful in com- 
parison with sending them to a foreign land to die by 
torture, possibly after having inflicted tortures on 
others. ‘The parlimentary grants are so many premi- 
ums for human destruction, and not the less certain in 
their effect because neither givers nor receivers had 
any such an end in contemplation. Of the survivors 
it is certain that many must, under our present policy, 
degenerate into barbarism, and that their children 
must become savages of a more noxious sort than the 
aboriginal savages, for they will have in addition 
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many of the vices of civilization. The quietand indus- 
trious Dutch peasant becomes under this system a fero- 
cious ruilian. He robs the natives of their land and 
cattle, murders them if they resist, and kidnaps their 
women and their children for slaves; and when the 
Government would check him he resists its authority, 
oceasionally to the extent of open rebellion.* Notonly 
does he become a ruffian himself, and the parent of a 
similar progeny, but he depreciates more and more the 
morality of the tribes with whom he comes into con- 
tact, converting them partly by his violence and rapa- 
city, and partly by the introduction of arms and spiritu- 
ous liquors, into savage, intemperate, and starving plun- 
derers. ‘These misdeeds, which are exhibited in almost 
every page of the Parliamentary Papers, are misdeeds 
of Dutch boors; butare English peasants so differently 
constituted, that their pooner will be different, under 
the same circumstances and under equal temptations ! 

On the occasions when the veil is drawn aside which 
conceals the details of our colonial government, a mass 
of evil is disclosed so repugnant to our feelings, and 
so incompatible with our state of society at home, that 
it is commonly attributed to deliberate wickedness on 
the part of the colonial rulers. It may more justly be 
attributed to ignorance and ineapacity : to the employ- 
ment, in the principal situations of military officers, 
who enter their posts utterly ignorant of the affairs of 
the colony, and of the duties and obligations of a civil 
governor and governinent who are liable to be imposed 
upon by interested or ignorant persons; who retire 
alter a few years’ rule, just when they are beginning 


to acquire some knowledge of the colony, if indeed 
they do not commence their new profession too old and 


too wise to learn anything. A successor arrives, and 
a new line of policy is adopted, destined to be altered 
ere long, probably by himself, and certainly by his 
successor. ‘The officers in immediate subordination 
to these are selected in the mother country, on various 
grounds, of which peculiar fitness for their a 
ment does not form the principle part; and being 
banished men, they take no pride or pleasure in their 
task, from which they are desirous of returning home| 
with the least possible delay. ‘These circumstances 
alone (and there are many others) would be amply| 
sufficient to account for a great part of the colonial 
misgovernment, not only of Great Britain, but of 
every other European nation. 

It would be a folly to say that great talents for civil 
administration are not occasionally to be found a ong 
military men; but does military rank (with or without 
professional talent) necessarily imply capability for 
that most arduous of employments, the civil govern- 
ment of a colony? ‘The ordinary military officer, 
(like a man of standing in any other profession) can- 
not avoid carrying the habits and feelings of his pro- 
fession into ordinary life. Anything short of imme-| 
diate and implicit obedience to commands, however 
severe, or unreasonable, is mutiny, and must be sup- 
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pressed and punished with the utmost severity. The 
officer who is fond of his vocation occasionally likes: 
little professional work. In acolony he need never 
be long without this gratification, the most expensive 
that a ruler can enjoy. 

Lord Charles Somerset was a ruler of the soldier 
caste, having the objectionable propensities of the pro- 
fession greatly aggravated by strong aristocratic feel- 
ings oak poaulinns nor was he very scrupulous in 
word or deed when his interests or prejudices were 
concerned. With regard to his government of the 
Cape colony, there is, we believe, but one opinion. 
Indeed the ministry which appointed him, and long 
continued to support him, were obliged at last to give 
up the defence of his conduct. The reports of the 
Commissioners who were sent out to investigate the 
condition of the colony, and the details furnished by 
many other respectable parties, show that his goverr- 
ment produced misery and destruction to thousands. 
We must, however, admit that he was placed in an 
arduous post, and surrounded by difficulties with which 
none but a man of superior talents could have success- 
fully contended. 

We must go far back if we would trace the real 
causes of the Caffre war which has just ended. ‘Those 
causes originated with the occupation of the frontier 
by the boors, over whom the Dutch government had 
but little control ; and were continued by the vacilla- 
ting, and, at times, cruel policy adopted by the En- 
glish governors. Sometimes the natives were treated 
with mildness by the government; at other times they 
were driven out of the colony, though many of them 
had been long settled there, or engaged as servants to 
the settlers; and occasionally they were expelled 
from a frontier district to make way for the colonists 
A long and able historical summary of our relations 
with the Caffres may be found in the Report of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry, dated 25th May, 1825. 

The Rev. W. Shaw, sometime a missionary among 
the Caffres, describes the British policy in these 
terms : 


‘* Not only has our government pursued no efficient 
measures for the improvement of the Caffre tribes, but 
the plan adopted for the regulation of the affairs of the 
frontier has been extremely injudicious. Instead of a 
regular system, well defined, properly adapted to the 
local circumstances of the country, and steadily acted 
upon, there has been nothing like a system at all. 
Sometimes the mode of treatment has been harsh and 
severe, at other times mild and conciliatory. Occasion- 
ally the Caffres were almost frightened into the belie! 
that we intended their destruction, and at other times 
they were suffered to carry on their depredations with 
such impunity as to tempt them into the opinion that we 
were afraid of them ; threatenings were occasionally de- 
nounced which were never intended to be executed, 
and promises have been made which were never ful: 
filled. The effects of this contradictory mode of pro 
ceeding upon an untutored and warlike race, strong 


|from their number, may be easily imagined.” —Papers, 


*In 1797 “the frontier districts were in a complete} 
state of anarchy. The boors had taken up arms and| 
were engaged in alternate hostilities against the govern- 
ment as wellas against a large body of Hottentots, who, 
in consequence of the insurrection of the boors, had 
risen, and, joined by some of the Caffre tribes, drove the 
colonists before them, killed many who fell into their) 
hands, and plundered and burnt everywhere the places/ 
of the colonists.”—Papers, part I. p. 29. 


Part IL. p. 139. 


With reference to one of the expulsions of the Caf- 
fres from the English territory which we have above 
alluded to, Mr. Moodie (an old settler, we believe.) 
writes thus to the Commissioners of Inquiry. 

« It is something difficult to account for the cruel 
measure of driving out so many of these unfortunate 


| people who had lived for many years with the inhabi- 
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tants, who had forgot their savage habits and even 
their language, who had acquired habits which mace 
them dependent upon the Colony.” ie ert 
great and laudable object our governors appear to have 
had in view, was the prevention of the customary scenes 
of massacre and extermination ; but their distance from 
the frontier keeping them in necessary ignorance of the 
minutia of daily occurrences between a rude peasantry 
and their simple visiters, unable to examine into the 
merits of every act of aggression or retaliation, they 
confounded together the whole race, and swept the 
colony of all—good andbad.” . . . “But 
this people have come into actual contact with us ; they 
have tasted some of the advantages as well as the evils 
of our vicinity to them. Numbers of them have lived 
in the colony and proved the most useful and faithful 
servants. Many still wish to serve in the colony ; they 
have acquired wants in which it should be our object 
to confirm them ; they are a people living under the 
control of their chiefs ; and they have fixed habitations 
and cultivate the ground ; they seem in short to be on 
the very verge of civilization ; and instead of doing any- 
thing to assist them we drive them rudely back, even 
from the point to which they had attained without 
us; we reduce them to the nomade state, to that precise 
condition in which they are the most dangerous to us, 
when they can present no mark for hostility, and while 
excluded from traffic, as they have nothing to gain from 
our friendship so they have nothing to fear from enmi- 
ty, but what they can always retrieve to our ruin.”— 
Papers, Part I. p. 175-6. 


Conciliatory treatment of these people appears to 
have been successful whenever it has been pursued. 
Mr. H. Maynier, a very old colonial officer, on the 
Caffre frontier,— 

‘Had frequent opportunity to observe the effect of 
conciliatory measures, with both Caffre and Bosjesmen 
tribes, and also with those colonial Hottentots who were 
engaged in hostilities with the boors, amounting at that 
time to about 700 well-armed men, and have invariably 
found them to succeed, and to have been in most in- 





stances preferable to the attempts to use force, and in 
some the only means to save the colony from ruin at 
that period. The colonists were generally | 
averse to pacific measures. With regard to the Caffres, 
the colonists had been in the habit of making large 
booty of Caffre cattle ; and from the Bosjesmen they 
carried away, by means of the commandos, numbers of| 
children whom they used to keep as servants. Most of 


After this open act of aggression, the Caffres drove 
off the cattle of the settlers, and attacked the frontier 
settlements and armed posts with success for some 
time, during which many atrocities were committed 
on both sides. As soon as possible, troops were 
brought against them from all parts of the colony, and 
they were eventually defeated. During the hostilities, 
the natives were of course characterized by every foul 
name our language will supply; what foul names 
they applied to us (probably with as much justice) 
we are notinformed. After their defeat they were de- 
prived of an immense number of cattle, although it 
was notorious that without cattle they could not sub- 
sist, except as plunderers. It might have been proper 
to punish the Caffres for being plunderers; but it was 
scarcely the most judicious measure to select that par- 
ticular punishment which was most certain to repro- 
duce the crime. A very long treaty was also entered 
into with the frontier chiefs, who engaged thereby to 
bear true allegiance to the King of England, and to 
obey the English laws, by which laws they also sti- 
pulated to abide in their conduct towards the other 
tribes. English officers of various kinds were to be 
permitted to reside among them, and each chief was 
to be a magistrate in his own settlements. In token 
of fealty to the King of England each chief agreed to 
deliver up a fat ox every month to the British govern- 
ment. 

It appears very ludicrous that we should seriously 
enter into a long and formal diplomatic treaty, bind- 
ing tribes, whom we have been characterizing as fero- 
cious savages, to know, understand, and obey the 
English laws, and requiring their chiefs to become 
justices of the peace. If we do succeed amicably 
with the Caffres, it must be by very ditlerent means. 
Much will depend upon our checking the squatters 
and frontier boors, and preventing them from holding 
lands near the frontier except in situations where they 
can be well watched, and can act in a body under pro- 
per officers against the native marauders. Much will 
depend upon our condensing our settler-population, 
many of whom are in possession of farms, or rather 
tracts of country, of such extravagant size as not only 
to be most prejudicial to the progress of wealth in the 
colony, but to render government and peaceable rela- 
tions with the natives impossible. Much also will 
depend upon the agents whom the government em- 


the disputes with the Caffres and Bosjesmens might ploys in the frontier districts. A formal treaty is a 
have been settled, if the boors had not always been so mere farce, without able, conciliatory, and vigilant 
eager to form those commandos, from which they agents. Such men are certainly not easily to be found, 
expected to reap some advantages.”—Papers, Part |. especially when they are not sought for. It is there- 
p. 20. fore with much gratification we learn that Captain 

The immediate cause of the late Caffre eruption Stockenstrom, a native of the country, and Gudging 
was that the natives were forcibly expelled from a/ from the Parliamentary Papers) the fittest person ex- 
tract of country which the British claimed, but on|tant, has been selected for the management of the 
which the Caffres had long been allowed to reside and Caffre frontier. If he is properly supported, much 
graze their cattle. improvement may be expected in this portion of South- 

“In the November of last year” (1833,) says Sir p.| ern Africa. : ‘ 
D’Urben in a despatch to Mr. Spring Rice of 10th No-|_ Great expectations are entertained by many benevo- 
vember, 1834, ** the acting guvernor, under the impres-|!ent persons in this country, that Africa is destined to 
son that this indulgence had been abused (which pro-| be civilized by the efforts of the missionaries. Many 
dably it might have been to a certain extent,) ordered| missionaries have been and still are in Southern Afri- 
their immediate expulsion from the whole of that line,| ca, it is true, and some of them are distinguished by 
and they were expelled accordingly. This unfortuntely| more than usual ability ; but we cannot discover that 
happened when a period of severe drought was ap-|they have hitherto produced any remarkable or per- 
prowchung, so (Mat twese tr.bes (t am afraid but toocer-| manent effect. Captain Stockenstrom, a first-rate au- 
tinly) suffered much loss in their herds i conse-| thority on all that is connected with Southern Africa, 
quence.” —Supers, Part Al. p. 105. |has stated the result of his experience on this subject 











in his letter to the Commissioners of Inquiry, dated 
9th August, 1826. 


**T can appeal to the government, my fellow-servants, 
the boors, the savages themselves, as to how I have felt 
and acted with respect to the latter, and defy the mi- 
nutest scrutiny; but I am far from running blindfold 
into the opposite extreme, and thinking that collecting 
them into schools, and preaching to them while they 
are half starved, through interpreters who do not un- 
derstand us themselves, will do them the least good. I 
am a strong advocate for missionary institutions among 
the bushmen. I strongly urged Dr. Philip and the Rev. 
Mr. Whitworth to settle missionzries close on our bor- 
ders; but then I consider these worthy men in the out- 
set more as protectors than as teachers, at least to the 
present grown-up race of bushmen.”’— Papers, Part I. 
p. 118. 


The Caffres are evidently a fine race, and much su- 
perior to the ordinary African negro. They are herds- 
men; they have made some progress in agriculture ; 
and they are brave and humane. The testimony of 
those who know them best, and who have travelled 
and lived among them, is highly in their favour. 
Would it not be a worthy object of exertion to attempt 
to raise this nation to some degree of civilization, and 
through their means to act by degrees upon the other 
African tribes? Would it not be cheaper to treat them 
as friends, and perfect them in agriculture, for which 
much of their country is well suited, than to extermi- 
nate them after a bloody war of perhaps half a cen- 
tury, in which the treasure expended would be the 
least part of our loss? The missionaries and traders 
who have lived among them have invariably been 
treated kindly, and have always found them open to 
improvement; for they are very different from the wild 
ielienn of North America, whom it has hitherto been 
found impossible to tame. We may choose to call 
them an inferior race; but theirs is a race which can 








exist in Africa; our race cannot, except in the ex- 
treme north and south; so far they are the superior 
race, and by their means we might most readily ex-| 
tend, and strengthen, and improve our possessions in 
Southern Africa. If our policy be not soon altered, | 
we shall not be able to alter it, and the war of exter- 
mination must be completed. 


From Black wood's Magazine. 
THE AGES. 


A thousand years—a thousand years! 
So long a time has worn away, 
And o’er the hardening earth appears 
Green pasture mixed with rocks of gray; 
And there huge monsters roll and feed, 
Fach frame a mass of sullen life: 
Through slimy wastes and woods of reed, 
They crawl, and tramp, and blend in strife. 


A thousand years—a thousand years! 
And o’er the wide and grassy plain, 
A human form the prospect cheers, 
The new-sprung lord of earth’s domain. 
Half clad in skins he builds a cell, 
Where wife and child create a home; 
He looks to Heaven with thoughts that swell, 





And owns a Might beyond the dome, 
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A thousand years—a thousand years! 
And lo! a city and a realm; 
Its weighty pile a temple rears, 


And walls are brighj with sword and helm: 


Each man is lost amid a crowd ; 


Each power unknown now bears a name ; 


And laws and rites and songs are loud; 


And myriads hail their monarch’s fame. 


A thousand years—a thousand years! 
And now beside the rolling sea; 
Where many a sailor nimbly steers, 
The eager tribes are bold and free. 
The graceful shrine adorns the hill ; 
The square of council spreads below; 
Their theatres a people fill, 
And list to thought’s divinest flow. 


A thousand years—a thousand years! 
We live amid a sterner land, 
Where laws ordain’d by ancient seers 
Have train’d the spirit of command ; 
Their pride and policy and war, 
With haughty fronts are gazing slow, 
And bound at their triumphal car, 
O’ermaster’d kings to darkness go. 


A thousand years—a thousand years! 
And chivalry and faith are strong; 
And through devotion’s sorrowing tears, 
Is seen high help for earthly wrong. 
Fair gleams the cross with sunny light, 

Beneath a dim cathedral arch ; 
’Tis raised, the burgher Staff of Right, 
And heads the stately feudal march. 


A thousand years—a thousand years! 
That drag along our slight to-day! 
Before that sound returns again 
The present will have stream’d away, 
And all our world of busy strength 
Will dwell in calmer halls of time, 
And then with joy will own at length, 
Its course is fixed, its end sublime. 


From the Forget-me-not. 


IN BEREAVEMENT. 


Lift up thine eyes, afflicted soul, 
From earth uplift thine eyes, 


Though dark the evening shadows roll, 


And daylight beauty dies: 

One sun is set—a thousand more 
Their rounds of glory run, 

Where science leads thee to explore 
In every star a sun. 


Thus when some long-loved comfort ends, 


And nature would despair, 
Faith to the heaven of heavens ascends 
And meets ten thousand there. 


First faint and small, then clear and bright, 


They gladden all the gloom, 
As stars, that seem but points of light, 
The rank of suns assume. 


James MonTGOmMERY. 
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SKINNER’S ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 


From the Monthly Review. |nrepare the traveller for the mysteries to be encoun- 
1 . \te 8 ff ocress s 
Adventures during a Journey Overland to India, by tered in his farther progress, In that most important 
, a ¥ os : } “ matter, viz. of intelligible intereommunication, here 
Way of Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land. B Re, ; ‘ 
. UAB acina aitey > 9B wats fA . / was a school superior to any near his native land, for 
Masor Skinner, 3lst Reg., Author of * Excursions). °* “. . ’ - 
. . o " initiation. The author says, that these universal lin- 
in India.” 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1836. . R ve as 
guists and interpreters display great skill in address- 


Masor Skinner is one of the most cheerful, light-|ing a stranger at once in his mother tongue. He him- 
hearted, and adventurous travellers that ever journey-|self could no sooner show his face in a bureau, than 
ed through strange lands. His elasticity of spirits,/some attaché of the establishment would receive him 
vigour of nerve, and strength of bodily frame, entitle| with a ** How d’ye do, Sir?” before a word had been 
him to the character of a chieftain among his tribe.|uttered to lead to a detection. 

He can also, after a day or a week’s extraordinary ex-| From Marseilles the Major took a passage for Alex- 
ertions and fatigue, when hungry, wet, and badly/andria, in a small vessel under the charge of a cap- 
sheltered, take the limber pen in hand, and wield it|tain who was known by the title of “un bon enfant,” 
like a perfect clerk. He is, in short, a delightful| but who, instead of being a good fellow, turned outa 
writer, as well as an amusing and instructive infor- | cowardly and savage brute. His character and man- 
mant. There is nota dry or trashy paragraph in all/ners are sketched after the author’s happiest man- 
the work ; for though he has much to detail that would|ner, so that a painter or novelist might work, and 
finish a perfect picture from the outline. But we 


appear to be frivolous and feeble in other hands, the) 
uncommon talent which he possesses of throwing with pass on to Egypt, where the Major, though he had 
right good-will and confident strength the whole zest|remained six months, could not have exhausted the 
and breadti of his soul into whatever he speaks of, subjects to which his pen would have been devoted ; 
elevates the trifle, and renders it a suitable ground|and thence to Caifa, which he reached after a most 
upon which to lavish his spirit and reflections. He! perilous voyage, in the midst of a dreadful storm. 
also avoids becoming wearisome, by stating just/But nothing disconeerts him; he isin his element 
what he readily aed naturally feels on the occasion, when exposed to annoyances that would prove unen- 
and no more, and by then passing on to another topic, durable to most men, or to disasters that must have 
chosen with equal happiness for the exhibition of his|been fatal to one possessed of less buoyant spiriis, 
character, and its own description. He thus is one!and muscular vigour, than his own. Let us see how 
of the most natural, easy, and, no doubt, fluent of he commenced his travels in Syria. 
writers ; nor is it within his power to be unengaging i : , , . 
whatever may be his eo - whatever the pie ot |, “January 17.—When the day dawned it was still rein- 
ees Leas “tig - j ling most bitterly: we were fortunate enough to get a boat 
of his information regarding the point discussed, be- om a brig near us, for there was none belonging to the 
cause the reader cannot fail of discovering, from What) .chooner, and I accompanied the binbashi to the shore. 
the Major says, much of the man, which, so long 4S3/We went merrily on till within a short distance of the land, 
the “ proper study of mankind is man,” is sufficient! when a heavy swell rolling in east us upon a ledge of 
to uphold the character of any book. jrocks, and swamped the boat. A little more water was of 
The gallant author not only enjoys the enviable|no consequence to people already so drenched, so we 
art of picturing himself to the life—though altogether | floundered out of the sunk boat, and waded through the 
unintentionally—but his self-portraiture exhibits aj)surf to the beach. Thus began my travels in Syria, but 
disposition and principles that are of themselves ex-;my water expedition I soon discovered was not yet at an 
cellent, and that have for their support the best and jend. . ; et od : 
most lasting foundations. His vivacity is never in| “Caifa, or, as the Arabs eall it, Haifa, is a walled city, 
bad keeping, because it always goes hand in hand jand has one small gate towards the sea, into which [ could 
* * Citi ‘ 4 . scarcely pass, on account of a river of three feet deep that 
with plain common sense; and whenever, in the we ees. rw alll waht oleae vith it 
course of his wanderings among the scenes whieh |'*"¢4 through, bringing wood and even stoncs with it. 
. Snare ee ee & 5 : When I saw the state of affairs, I took off my trousers and 
excite a Christian’s most solemn and affecting asso- shoes, that I might make a more comfortable, if not re- 
ciations, both as regards the history of our race in spectable entrée to the town, and packing them up in my 
this world, and our hopes as to the world to come, dripping cloak, strode boldly forward. Having accom- 
he delivers himself with the earnestness, the profita- plishe dan entrance, which was by no means an ¢ isy feat, 
ble reflections, and the becoming sympathies, of a | found myself in the midst of what appeared to be a 
firm and practicable believer in divine truth. But pretty little lake, nearly up to my waist; all around was 
we must not longer tarry on the threshold of these the accumulated rubbish that the river I had met or its 
charming volumes; for, we are sure, that by saying way out of town had brought here to deposit. This seemed 
little ourselves, and drawing copiously from the au- to be a court yard, but the only building standing in it was a 


thor, our readers’ pleasure and benefit will be most high tower, at the base of which was a door leading into 
'a dark chamber, where I was delighted to take refuge.— 


effectually insured. er 
Major Skinner, like a man of unaffected manners It turned out to be the guard-house ; two Turks were doz- 
and modest bearing—which are natural allies of true '"S Over & large pan of charcoal at one end of a fone 
talent—commences his Journal without dedication, |‘4e Egyptian soldiers were stretched on the floor at the 
, es ex yer other. I crept in, and endeavoured to dry myself; but 
preface or formal introduction, and at once informs the charcoal was too much for me, and I was glad to es- 
ther-eader, that he arrived at Marseilles sir the Sth of cape to the door, where F sat shivering in hope that some 
December, 1832—a good preparative halting-place change might take place in the weather. 
for a visit to the Levant or more eastern parts. On) « afer an hour of suspense, I was relieved to perceive 
every side, in so busy a mart, he heard Turkish, Ara-'two men with long beards, in the Hebrew dress, creep 
bie, Greek, French, English, and Italian, and some- from beneath the corner of a shed whieh was yet support- 
times all these languages from the same pair of lips; ed by a tottering pole, the rest of it having already given 
so that, had there been no other objects calculated to away. They saw me, and approaching with evident pleas 
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SKINNEK'’S ADVEN 
ure exclaimed in Italian, ‘God be with you, signore !— 
* And with you also!’ cried 1; * Pray, tell me, is not this 
Caifa, and wher ”—* There are no houses 
in Caifa,’ said they; ‘they are all washed down by the 
rain that has lasted here for several days. Ecc o !’—point- 
ping with increasing force 
atthe end of the principal 
strect— you see, do you not ?”—* What am IT to do then ?” 
thought lL. ‘Pray,’ I continued, addressing the Jews, * how 
many hours’ journe y is it to Aere ?— Oh,’ replied the 
Ilebrew, ‘you need not go there, for there is not even a 
shed left Ibrahim Pasha has destroyed the 
whole city..—* Then, gentlemen,’ I exclaimed, ‘ what for- 


are the houses 


log to the river which was swe« 


round thy gable of a house 


st nding. 


tune has brought you here, for you could scareely have 
fixed upon a more unlucky spot?” ‘E lei!—and you, 


siyrnore !'—they answered, and looking at me with some. 
thing of a waggish expression, seemed to wait for an ex- 
planation.” —vol. i, pp. 60—63. 

The two Jews were mercha>ts, who had, during 
the night been, wrecked in the Gulf, and lost all 
their goods, and who had passed the intervening pe- 
riod in the hovel from which they now emerged.— 
Their interview with the Frank, who, from being part- 
ly clothed after his country’s fashion, and partly naked, 
must have been any thing but a picturesque apparition, 
was brief, for he immediately set forth in quest of new 
adventures. ; 

“ After scrambling over a few ruined huts, I turned into 
an open space that seemed to lead to the principal battery, 
I stood here for a 
moment to decide upon a fresh direction, when a little old 
man, spying me from the tumble-down hut, 
made towards me with all the speed he could, calling out} 
to me in Italian, * Wait, sir, wait; I want to speak to you.’ | 
I hailed his voice with joy, and walked towards him. 
He was a shrivelled old creature, of nearly seventy years 
of age, with a thin white beard. and dressed in a costume 
half Syrian and European. When I came close up to 
him, * Bene, , ‘come va la Christianita ” 
and, crossing his arms, drew himself up as I imagined to 
enter the lists of disputation, for 1 construed his address 
into the question of ‘How goes on Christianity 7" ‘Is 
there any thing new in it?’ he continued; ‘come, let us 
have it.’ 

“The notion that I was « xpecte d to stand in the midst 
of the rain, with my trousers like a hood thrown over my 
shoulders, to enlighten this old gentleman upon the s« hisms 
and new-found miracles of the church, sct me off in a fit 
of laughter, that, added to my ludicrous appearance, had 
a most strange effect upon him. He scon forgot his in- 
terest in Christianity ; and conceiving, I imagine, that he 
had fallen in with a madman, began to shuffle away as 
quickly as he had come towards me before. I called 
him back, and learnt from him that for fourteen days it 
had been raining incessantly; and that a small river, 
which flows from Mount Carmel, had broken its bounds 
and swept through the town, causing the mischief that I 
had seen. ‘ However,’ said he, ‘the consul’s house is still 
standing,’ and he pointed towards a square building with 
along pole upon it. ‘For what nation is he consul?’ I 
asked. ‘For all Christianity,’ replied my old informant. 
* Then,’ thought I, he must have a tolerable share of phi- 
lanthropy ; and, as I am, I will assail him.’ 

“The water was knee-deep in the court-yard in which 
his house stood, and breaking prettily against the steps 
that led up to it, made a little cascade with which a cock- 
ney would have been proud to ornament his garden. A 
general barking of dogs gave the alarm, and brought a 
crowd of singularly dressed people to the top of the ladder, 


upon which six guns were mounted. 


door of a 


signore,’ said hy 


* “* La Christianita,’ Christendom is the name given 
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TURES IN INDIA. 

for it was no better, that I was scaling. Anelderly woman, 
and two very pretty girls, had risen suddenly from some 
domestic office, and smiling, beckoned me toenter. They 
were dressed in the Syrian costume: the bosoms of the 
young ones were bare, and their black tresses hung nearly 


over them; their complexions were beautifully fair, and if 
| A 


it had not been for the deep line of antimony on their low- 
er eyelids, which contrasted so unpleasantly with their 
white skins, I believe I should have stood gazing at them 
all the day long, for I was so confounded to find in the 
midst of so much desolation such pleasing objects. 

“1 was ushered into a small room by the old lady, 
amid the unsuppressed laughter of her two daughters, and 
stood, ‘sans culottes,’ in the presence of the universal re. 
presentative. He was a modest-looking young man, and 
the brother of the young ladies, and had fallen into his 
present office by the death of his father during the sicge 
of Acre. He was miserably lodged, poor youth! but he 
could not have been better attended, for his only hand- 
maidens were his two pretty sisters. ‘They were engaged 
as I entered in the delicate office of skinning a wild 
boar, and the fragments of the beast were strewed about 
the floor over which I passed: the operation was awhile 
suspended to regale me with a portion of its flesh fried, 
which was soon served by the eldest of the damsels, while 
the second brought in a flask of Cyprus wine.”—vol. i, 
pp. 64—67. 

Every thing, fora little time, promised well in this 
hospitable mansion. The traveller was receiving a 
minute account of the casualties of the night before, 
which had amounted to the loss of an old woman, and 
a couple of donkeys; **but more may have been de- 
stroyed,”’ continued the ecnsul, * for, except mine, l 
do not think there is a safe house in Caifa.”’ But 
just at the moment when this gratifying confidence 
was uttered, plump into the midst of their savoury 
mess, came about a yard square of the plaster of the 
roof, which in a twinkling sent the householders into 
the court-yard, to avoid greater damage. 

We cannot, in so far as the reader’s interest is con- 
cerned, but congratulate him that the gallant author 
chose the most inclement season of the year for his 
y through Syria and the adjacent parts ; for 
though he was exposed to the most formidable ob- 
stacles and dangers, which snow, rain, and winter 
hurricanes could present, we could not otherwise 
have had a greater number of curious adventures, 
treats, and amusing incidents, from his pen. But to 
return to Caifa, for a moment;—the untravelled 
reader will naturally wonder how atown which is 
described as a walled city, should be so situated as 
to become subject to a river’s devastation, or how 
that river could summarily do the damage deseribed. 
Nay, the author elsewhere in these volumes informs 
us, that the snow in that country has the power of de- 
molishing a town in a night; in a country too, where 
there are some of the most ancient and imposing 
specimens of architectural art. But the apathy and 
degradation of the people are to be accounted for; 
for these forbidding and degenerated conditions could 
only exist in a nation subject to the Turkish influ- 
ence. It is impossible says the Major, to conceive 
the extent of the curse of such a power in the parts 
described. **The villages are mere burrows; the 
roofs and walls of the huts within them, grown 
over by grass, give to their dirty inhabitants as 
they come from them, the air of persecuted wretches 
that had taken refuge in the heles of the earth. Ir 
the commoner towns the stones are piled loosely up 





to Europe by the Christians of the Levant.” 


in their building, without much care for preserving 
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SKINNER’S ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 


the perpendicular; heavy coats of mud over reeds, 
or such sticks as would be used to prop up peas in 
England, compose their roofs.” 

The storm, during which our author arrived in 
Syria, raged for many days; but he found a hearty 
reception in the convent which occupies the promon- 
tory of Mount Carmel. Here he was admitted to 
all the privileges, except that of celebrating mass, 
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he had not, one evening, when looking towards the ocean, 
burst into a loud and enthusiastic admiration of Columbus 
and all early navigators. He seemed to have read every 
voyage of discovery down to the death of Cook, but of more 
modern events he was singularly ignorant. He told me that 
the only recreation he ever allowed his mind was in the perusal 
of books of travels, of which he possessed the earliest, trans- 
lated into Italian. He had the greatest possible rage for 
following the steps of those he so much venerated. But 


while he enjoyed more indulgences than the fathers | what could he do—a poor monk? I was astonished, for I 


themselves. ‘The convent is designed as an asylum) 
for Christian travellers, and has one wing set aside) 
for that purpose, into which even * errant damsels” 
may be admitted without endangering the sanctity] 
of the place. We quote some notices respecting the 
inhabitants of this hospitable mansion. 


“Immediately afier matins I am visited by the superior, | 
and we walk up and down my room in very cdifying| 
conversation, till coffee, and most excellent bread, baked | 
in the convent, make their appearance. Padre Camillo 
has lived a great deal in the world for aman who belongs 
to so austere an order as that of Mount Carmel. He 
was some time at Bagdad when Mr. Rich was resident 
there, and takes great delight in speaking of him ; but, al- 
though in many respects an intelligent man, his ideas 
of the Church of England are the queerest that can be 
imagined. He could not comprehend the sort of being an 
English bishop was, and could scarcely credit that we be-| 
lieved in the Trinity. As I endeavour to soften his feel-| 
ings with regard to our heresy, he breaks oat into passionate | 
exclamations, standing with his hands clasped in the) 
centre of the room, and grows sometimes most eloquent in| 
his prayers for our return to the Roman fold. ‘To be so} 
near it, and not of it,’ he says, ‘is dreadful :’ but, inter-| 
rupting himself in his rhapsodies, he assures me that he 
does not mean to take the advantage my confinement be- 
neath his roof gives him to beat me, but promises that 
before I quit Jerusalem I shall be fully convinced of my 
errors. 

“ At twelve o'clock we adjourn to the refectory, where a 
most plentiful dinner, under the auspices of Fra Mattéo, 
awaits us. <A very long grace is chanted by the monks, 
which concluding by a benediction to all those within the 
pale of the church, perplexed them a little, on recollecting 
that I cuuld not be entitled to its advantages. I was 
standing on the left of the superior, with great gravity try- 
ing to follow the meaning of their thanksgiving, when | 
perceived the sudden dilemma. The monks looked at 
each other to take counsel in this strait, when Padre 
Julio, a good-natured indifferent old man, with a solemn 
low tone ended his mumbling by saying, ‘ce lei signore’ 
—‘and you too, sir.’ This became the form on all ocea- 
sions during my stay; and I felt quite satisfied with th 
supplementary blessing. 

“Padre Julio has been forty years a recluse of Mount 
Carme!. It has been always his duty to perform mass at 
Caifa, where there is a little chapel and cell for him to sleep 
in. Every day in all weather he walks up to dinner on 
the mount, and returns in the afternoon to the town: he is 
upwards of seventy years of age, and a native of Malta. 
He has had the advantage of being several times imprison- 
ed, and was once, under Djezzar Pasha, led out to be be- 
headed, but escaped by a miraculous intervention that had 
the effect of softening the butcher’s heart, although I did 
not comprehend the nature of it. He is merry and healthy, 
and seems to think very little about the time or manner of 
his death. He possesses as few of the attributes of a 
hermit as [L ever met with; but his brother Emanuel, 
who is soon to succeed the present superior in his office, is 
a most rigid recluse : he never has a smile on his lips, and 
searcely ever a word. I should have thought he never 


suffered his mind to wander from divine contemplation, if) 


had set him down as the very pattern ofa hermit, and fancied 
that during his frequent absences he might have been ru- 
minating in some cave of the mountains. But, thus cribbed 
in a convent, his heart has all his life been beating to lead 
him into distant lands—a most unfortunate predilection ; 
his journeys have extended no farther than from Malta to 
Carmel, where he means, I conceive, to dic.”"—vol. i, pp. 
85—87, 89—1. 


Elijah is held to have been the first of all hermits, 
and many are the spots around Carmel that are sacred 
on his account, and that of others celebrated in Holy 
Writ. ‘The point of the sacrifice of Elias, for example 
—* The Fount of Elias,” &c., are shown by the 
monks, and many miracles in modern times recorded 
in connexion with such places. But there is nota spot 
in all these regions which the author visited, that has 
not been consecrated by the memory and imagination 
of the reader, as the scene of extraordinary events and 
deeds ; while many of them engage the author’s happy 
delineation. We must therefore proceed with him in 
his journey, without lingering long at any one post. 

t is proper, however, before going farther, to state 
that he engaged in Egypt a youth, whom he calls his 
squire, to be his attendant to the East. Hassan was 
a staunch believer in the Mahomedan creed, but 
one of the shrewdest and most faithful lads we ever 
heard of—a squire quite worthy of such a chieftain. 
‘Their mutual esteem was strong and lasting. Hassan, 
however, entertained a thorough contempt for Chris- 
tians in general, which the conduct, appearance, and 
trifling superstitions, as well as legends of the profess- 
ed believers in the cross, whom our travellers met 
with in the East, must have tended greatly to increase. 
But excepting his squire, and a guide, with horses or 
other necessary cattle, as means of conveyance, the 
Major neither possessed nor sought for state or pro- 
tection. He trusted to his equanimity and vivacity as 
the best guarantees of safety with the wild people 
among whom he travelled, and on no oceasion exhi- 
biting either the weapons of war, nor a reliance upon 
such appeals, nor a distrust of even the wandering 
Arabs. And by so conducting himself, he escaped 
the formidable encounters described by most adven- 
turers in the regions described. Others have written, to 
use his own words, of their dragomas, firmans, and 
escorts; ** but my case, I am convinced, is better se- 
cured without them.” ‘1 am to find my way to the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, and this 1 may consider my 
first step towards that city; and here I sit, dining on 
bread and water, under a blanket that is shaking in 
the wind, and threatening a flight from the sticks that 
hold it.” As a specimen of many of his midnight 
lodgings, although it is much more favourable than 
others, we quote his account of one spent in a village, 
not far from Nazareth. 


P Ocal tie ‘ 
“ The best house was that of a Christian, an acquaintance 


of the monks, and I went to it. In the centre of the floor 
was seated a very pretty woman, nearly lost in the smoke 
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whieh rose from a fire by her side. Had she been old and}a humanizing sort of reading—an excellence in a book 
ugly, L should have started from her, as from a witch en-| of travels uot often attained. But we must not saunter, 
gaged in her unholy incantations. All about her had the| when we have such a guide. Soon after leaving the 
aspect of ‘a deed without a name.’ A large caldron was hospitable roof where Sarah, Husnee, and Satafie’s 
simmering upon the hissing wet logs, into which she was assiduities were so early witnessed, we find the Major 
throwing the ingredients of some not ill-omened smelling making for the black tents of a tribe of Arabs. On 
wera Hg bey sscneat cooiters lying = Pa paw Bo riding into the camp, an old man came up to the tra- 

POPE ey ’ veller, and said at once, ** Will you eat?” and, of 


she rose hastily, and brushing her dark locks from a really) Any ; d £ wilt ease hetoen 
fine countenance, weleomed us with a good deal of grace |COUTS®, Hothing So eee wo 

“4 | 2) , seve rere ** pe . , 
to her fireside. It was just dusk, and rain had begun to hibited. ‘The women, however, were * particularly 


fall. There was but one room, I perceived, and no outlet | ugly,”’ though hospitable, while the men are generally 
for the smoke, which grew thicker and thicker. handsome. A tall bony woman, in a loose blue shift, 
“ The husband soon came in, followed by a herd of cattle, | that concealed few of her beauties, presented a bowl 
and goats and sheep that bleated most emulously. Our | full of fresh Lutter, on the top of which some of her 
chamber was elevated about four feet above the ground,and!stray black hairs were “ sprawling like rivers over a 
at the edge of it was scooped a manger, where the provision | map ;”’ another brought hot cakes and threw them at 
for the night was thrown; and in the passage below it,| his feet. They buttered their cakes by rubbing them 
within the door, all the beasts were huddled. ‘The kids and/every now and then into the bowl. Sweet milk and 
the lambs, however, were suffered, as a special indulgence,| hytter milk ended the meal; and thus the author, as 
to frisk all over the place. The master was happy to see| he himself esteemed it, fared sumpwuously. 
us, and ordered a kid so be elain for the occasion. The Arab method of binding the ewes to be milked, 
I'he party now began to increase. More children ran}, ape yes : Sonal The 
in; and a solemn Turk, on his journey arrived to partake and of churning, iS Oxpe ditious and simple. ” 
par gy a S J y E author says, that opposite each tent two lines of them 
of the hospitality. In about an hour the dinner was pre. | @u! Lor Says, that OPT - - ; 
pared, and to work we all went, eighteen in number. The | 2re draw n up standing face to face. A rope being 
host, being a Christian, had a large bottle of wine in the | fastened firmly round the neck of the first of the file, 
house that he had lately brought from the convent of Na |!8 then passed round that of every other, until secured 
zareth ; this was uncorked to do honour to the feast. The|to the stump on the other extremity, drawing them so 


smoke, however, had nearly blinded me; and I sat with a closely together, that each looks over the shoulders of 


bandage round my eyes, very much to the amusement ofits oppesite neighbour. The women stand ready with 
the more practised ones about me. I peeped from beneath} their bowls, and to work they go, finishing the affair 
it every now and then to dip my hand into the dish, and|in less time than it takes to drink one of the bowls out. 
caught a misty glimpse of my companions. The Turk/Close to the milking ground is a triangle of wood, in 
thought it proper to withdraw from the neighbourhood of the | which hangs an ox-bide, having at each end of it two 
wine-vessel, which was a most capacious one, and sat aloof.) .)]] sticks for handles. When the milk is put into 
“When dinner was at an end, came coffee and conve '-lthe skin, two women draw it backward and forward 
sation, and I was most completely put to the question. I between them, and in this way the sweetest butter 
was obliged to describe my birth, parentage, and oceupa-| ican aire 4. The followi 
tion; to tell the names of all belonging to me, and draw the Major ever tasted 8 churned. Phe following ex- 
little pictures of their beauties. ‘The woman of the house |'™¢t affords a lively account of certain other particu- 
was most intelligent, and took great interest in my narra-|!@TSs deseriptive of Arab character and manner of life. 
tions ; but in the East women are seldom more than listen. | Our travellers are accosted by a single Arab who car- 
ers. I did not hear her own voice much. ried a spear in his hand, and in his girdle a hatchet. 
“The party now gradually lessened; each spread his| He was coal-black, and of a most formidable height. 
earpet, and threw himself upon it, till at length we were all}, , Peace be to you!” said he, striding into the midst of 


stretched in a row, with our heads to the wall; the lady; . . 
7 - ° Fi, » circle, and then pausing, as if doubtful whether 
first, then the master, and so on to the Turk, who had ‘he our little circle, and th egy ken 


- “Se we merited such a salutation. ‘Upon you also be peace! 
outside. I came next to the children, with a calf tied to a} . f ’ an I a 
“eung : : r,.| Whence come you?’ replied my spokesman. * From there, 
pillar between us ; a few kids were lying at our feet. The| , 4 the Aral coreg 3 calieenansenan elit ta 
. . cor t 1 2 ap, PX } if a careless man : ; iafiliis 

cows munched audibly all night, and the goats hiccoughed | ~? veges ‘ * 5 - 


without interruption. Sleep, therefore, was hopeless, and I chin, which s¢ masa) to 5 . T nat s — iy yee to 
rolled about in envy of all in the place, until daylight came [anew y end, citing Come by my Set Seed Steeyes Hee seam 
to my relief . moments upon me. : 
“The moment it peeped into the room, up rose the good | ,. 7 Breaking silence at length, he began a eg Alig agreed 
dame to bake cakes ; and her three daughters, Sarah, Hus. |"°" © Hassan in a blunt tone, that showed, wd his ee 7 
nee, and Satafie, scrambled away, after having most piously semrengar, * -o rate, he was "i ee anid ks . - 
crossed themselves, to milk the cows, who had already ab aie ~ - a ox ‘ a he ‘a 
begun ‘to sniff the morning air,’ and were butting with all I y tee ‘aes = my arg a ; a Wh bs 4 7k pea 
their might at the door. This commotion brought us sud- do with him ? He is an infidel | pal Co 2% 
denly to our legs ; the door was at length opened, and out 
we all rushed to the youngest kid of the family. The 
court-yard was covered with snow, which had fallen during 
the night; and, having no desire to paddle about in it, I| 
returned to the house, where new milk and barley cakes 
awaited us. The master, whose treatment of us had been | 
truly Christian and truly Arab, resolved to guide us to the} 
= r Kie 5 9 , bd y i 
——s and ever the exceed mount.“ —vel. b pp! The bargain was soon struck ; for | was so pleased to 
a Go. hes jescape from the necessity of lodging where he had found 
All this is picturesque and primitive enough; but) me, that I promised him a sum beyond his hopes. * Emchi,’ 
there is not a page in the work which contains not a| said he, the moment he heard it, ‘let us be gone ;’ and, in- 
portion of narrative of equal or surprising interest, and stantly mounting, we prepared to follow. But, too much 
as felicitously given. These Adventures really furnish | delighted with his good fortune, our guide was anxious to 


He is an Englishman.’ ‘God is merciful. Is he a fool or 
a dervish, that he sits here at the close of day? Where is 
he going?” ‘ Inshallah, to Jerusalem,’ answered Hassan; 
‘and if you can show us a ford over the river you shall be 
well rewarded ; and that will be more to the purpose than 
asking questions here.’ *Wullah, you say well,’ cried the 
Arab ; ‘I came across the river this morning. Let me sce 
what I shall have, and in an hour I'll show the ford.’ 
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have it at once in possession, and, turning suddenly, de-|the black Arab, who might have been one of the good genii 
manded payment before he set out. I was not in a humour of the river for aught I could discover, for I could learn no- 
for dispute, and, in spite of the entreaties of the Christian thing about him in the camp, that I was as much satisfied 
and the doubts of Hassan, I paid him all without condition. with my country fare as if I had feasted from the turtle 
He now strode away without uttering a syllable, or deign- I had seen on the sea-shore. 
ing to satisfy our curiosity about the part of the river to “It rained very hard all night, and, with my feet toa 
which he meant to lead us. log of wood that had been thrown on the fire before we pre- 
“In an hour, however, true to his word, he brought us pared for rest, I slept so soundly, that I did not notice un- 
to it. ‘There wasasmall island in the midst of the stream, til day broke the strange bedfellows with whom my travel- 
past which it ran at a great rate, and the Arab declared |ling had brought me acquainted. The kids and Jainbs that 
the water was much more rapid and higher than in the | had been left loose had collected together upon my blanket, 
morning. I saw but little chance of reaching the other |some underneath and some above it. One had perched like 
side, and was not over-pleased to perceive our sulky leader | the nightmare upon my breast, and another had taken pos- 
seat himself by the bank, and, lighting his pipe, resign him-| session of my pillow so completely, that I must have rested 
self quietly to smoke. ‘* You may go over if you like,’ said) my head frequently upon it during the night. The ewes 
he when I addressed him, ‘ but I don’t think you'll reach | had just been milked, and, loosened from their tethe r, rush- 
the other side. God is merciful, and we shall see.’ * You ed into the tent to recover the young they had been deprived 
promised to take us over,’ was the answer from my side, | of during the night. I was nearly swept away in the 
and an Arab never fails in his word.’ ‘God forbid,’ con-| confusion of recognition ; and, apprehensive of punishment 
tinued he; ‘ but I cannot swim across, and have no horse.’| from the anxious dams, in case I had ignorantly overlaid 
“I proposed that he should ride mine, and try the ford, | any of their noisy progeny, I hastily rose, and left them to 
and we would wait until he came back. He at once agreed,|/enjoy their maternal raptures undisturbed.”—vol. i, pp. 
and leaping upon him, rode into the stream. The current, | 158—164. 
however, was too strong; the horse was swept away, and . 
the Arab, being thrown off, had some difficulty to regain The author declares that he never looked upon a 
the bank. He exerted himself to recover the horse, who place of so melancholy an aspect as Nazareth. lhe 
landed safely a little lower down, and bringing him up to| S20W and the rain had here done much damage, as in 
me, put the money that I had given to him into my hand, other villages and towns. The inhabitants seemed to 
saying, with the same blunt manner, ‘I can’t take you| be frozen, and sat without energy in their door-ways, 
across; there is your money.’ I urged him to keep it, as| suffering the streams to wander as they listed. Our 
he had accomplished for us all he could do. He was never- travellers made for the convent, and reached it after 
theless positive, counted out the piastres, and, in placing| much toil, on account of the miserable state of the 
the last in my hand, ‘ There,’ said he,‘ an Arab never fails| street or way that led to the * hospice.” The vesper 
in his word. You cannot cross to-night. If you like to| service was being performed, and while the organ’s 
follow me, I'll show you where you may rest ;’ then, with- deep sound, accompanying a full choir, echoed among 
out waiting for an answer, walked away. I was so de-| i, hills, all else around was still as death. The 


i » i > »xpected change inthe character of this : , . 
lighted with the unex; Bt saracter ofS! monks were all upon their knees, with their arms 


man, who was one of the most forbidding looking fellows 


~ fe S - tretched, in the manne e Franciscans, toward 
I ever saw, that I willingly followed him, resolved to mis- | > 1, in the manner of the Fr aes ae 


|heaven. They were immovable in prayer. The 
trust an Arab no more. J 


“ Before dark, we reached an encampment of black tents |Contrasted effect of such a scene with the cold and the 
situated in a hollow among trees. Before we had entered deep snow from which the author had just escaped, 
it, our friend had slipped away. As I was about to make |™ust have been most striking. Instead of inclement 
my debut in an Arab camp, Hassan, afraid that I might|skies, bitter winds, and bleak sights, here were devot- 
betray ill manners, whispered to me, ‘On no account ask |ed attitudes, bald heads, and long beards of men do- 
hospitality. We must take it as a matter of course.’ With) ing homage to the Saviour of mankind, whose history 
perfect confidence, therefore, I rode up to the best looking| upon earth is irrefragably so closely associated with 
tent of the tribe, and dismounting, established myself with-| the despised town of Nazareth. ‘The notes of the or- 
in it. The women and children were all employed in| gan, the odour of incense, and the handsome building 
driving in the animals, and I sat for some minutes with- itself, together with many indescribable sources of 
out being perceived. . |emotion, as now witnessed by our traveller, mast have 

“At length the master of the adjoining tent came ™+| been affecting in the extreme. One extract must suf- 
and observing that I was a Christian, merely said, ‘Good fice i meer taser a0 ie “ji lity 

‘nine '—vou are welcome.’ and instantly ordered a fire| “¢@ i@ regard to the sacred spots in this locality. 
eve ning e you are weic ’ y : ‘ ; : ; 
tobe made. A large hole was dug at the mouth of the! “A little before midnight, the monk proposed to guide 
tent, and in a very few minutes we had a famous blaze. I | me to the Grotto of the Virgin, and I followed him through 
spread my carpet in front of it, and awaited the dinner that the silent galleries of the convent, and through a most mys- 
I had overheard our host order. His family occupied the|terious passage into the church, which is at all times lit 
next division to the one wherein we were seated, which I} up. We descended into a blaze of light from the suspicious 
found was destined for the young of the flocks. The lambs} way through which we wound. The sanctity of the grot- 
and the kids were brought in, and tied to pegs in the/to, over which the church was built by 5t. Helena, arises 
ground; some of the smallest being allowed to go loose and | from its being the identical spot where the Virgin Mary 
play about. ‘The goats and sheep were driven tosome dis-| received the annunciation. The place where the angel 
tance; and the constant barking of the dogs showed that|stood is pointed out by one pillar, while another indicates 
they were well watched. A partition of reeds, covered|the hallowed ground on w hie h the Virgin stood. The 
with cloth, divided us from the women and children, who| monk detailed to me very minutely, and w ith much appa- 
were chattering away and making cakes at a great rate. [rent belief in the truth of all he toid, the miraculous and 

“The hour of dinner at length arrived. The men knelt/holy characters of the places round. He made me observe 
at the mouth of the tent, and prayed for some minutes,|the smoke in the grotto, tor it was the kitchen of the V ir- 
while the women brought in messes of milk and hot cakes.| gin’s house, and was the only apartment allowed to remain 
My share was half a dozen of the latter, and a large bowl | behind, as there the annunciation had taken place, the rest 
of sweet milk, to which I did ample justice. I was so well | of the dwelling having been whisked off to Loretto ; the of- 
pleased at the turn affairs had taken under the auspices often told tale of the broken pillar, the upper portion of which is 
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supernaturally fixed in the rock above; with the blindness 
of the Turk whose avarice called forth the miracle, to save 
the money, I conceive, to the convent, and to add brighter 
lustre to the spot. He also pointed out, while we stood in 
the grotto, the precise spot where St. Helena took her 
breakfast when she gave her superintendence to the build 
ing of the church. Lamps were burning over all the altars, 
and the monk, as we walked past them, swung incense 
from the silver censors that were standing ready upon 
them. 

“ The stillness of the place, the soft light, the fragrance of 
the incense, and the sceiming piety of the minister to heighten 
their effect, had an air of solemnity in them that was very 
impressive ; although the mysteries of the spot could 
scarcely have inspired any s¢ nse of true religion.” —vol. i, 
pp- 132—134. 

Major Skinner’s sketches of the manner of life of 
the monks, and the observances of the devotees that 
throng to the many sacred spots about Nazareth and 
the Holy City, are remarkably spirited and graphic, 
sometimes highly amusing, on other occasions impres- 
sively serious. He has no sympathy with mere 
mnummery or superstition, or any pure ly external token 
of devotion. It was the silent and speechless homage 
of the heart—the sublime emotions and reflections of 
the soul, which he experienced. The first morning 
after his arrival in Jerusalem, he set out to visit the 
oft-described spots of sacred fame in and around the 
city, choosing one of the attendants of the convent for 
his guide. But he adds— 

“If on common occasions a ciccrone be the greatest pos- 


sible plague, how terrible 
in such scenes as these! 


are his chattering interruptions 
] was not prepared for the care- 
less volubility of my guide, who gave me no time for thought 
in the zeal with which he dwelt upon the idle details with 
which his head, and the heads of all attached to the con- 
vents, are filled.”—vol. i, pp. 203, 204. 


Still, with equally proper feeling, he admits, that the 
faith of those who undergo so much as pilgrims to Je- 
rusalem, is of too interesting a nature to speak of 
lightly, and that the spectacle which their kissing of 
pavements, pillars, and stones, presented to him, was 
far from tempting him to shock their feelings by an 


appearance of doubt. But the descriptions by other 
travellers, of the Holy City, have been so minute and 
numerous, that we go on towards Damascus, whither 
the author next directed his steps, passing over all 
notice of many scenes of striking interest between 
these two places, which are among the principal cities 
of the Eastern world. The following general obser- 
vations are, however, too important to be left out of 
our pages. 


“The positions for cities throughout Palestine are well 
defined by nature, which has given no space for them to 
swell out, as the towns of Europe are able to do. Such as 
they are to-day, 1 conceive they must have been at the 
time they poured out their multitudes under all their kings 
to fight against Israel; and no wonder it should have so 
perplexed commentators and travellers to reconcile the po- 
pulation with the cireamscribed means of providing for it. 
The manners and hubits are probably but little altered in 
the present day from the remotest periods. Throughout the 
East, in every hut, in every paltry village, now, there are 
more people crowded together than would after our own 
customs occupy a long street; and the larger houses in 
towns contain each nearly numbers sufficient to constitute 
a small parish. Yet the population for cities was the least 


part, perhaps,of a nation whose people being pastoral, lived 
| 
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as the Arabs of the desert at this moment do. A chief from 
a town on the Euphrates to-day could call his thousands 
about him to fight in defence of the faith at a very short 
summons.”’—vol. i, pp. 274, 275. 


There is one renowned plain, too, the history of 
which is forcibly recalled to mind by Major Skinnner’s 
particular notice. 


“ How well is the plain of Esdraelon calculated for the 
monstrous gatherings and destructive battles that have from 
the first taken place upon it! When we stood by the 
village of Endor, we looked over the scene most probably 
of the overthrow of Sisera. From before us came Barak 
into the valley; and this very ground shook ‘ with the 
prancings of their mighty ones,’ so beautifully recorded in 
the Song of the inspired Deborah. Here too is to be fought 
the great battle of Armageddon on some day not very far 
off, as modern prophets, I believe, have settled. Close to 
this village, in our own days, General Kleber with a hand- 
ful of men opposed twenty-five thousand Turks, until a 
small reinforcement in the evening enabled him to beat 
them off. It seems to have been destined for the arena 
of great battles.” —vol. i, p. 279. 


mie 


The above extract intimates that our author has a 
true perception of the propriety and beauty of Scrip- 
tural expressions. Indeed, he takes frequent oppor- 
tunities of noticing the forcible meaning and descrip- 
tive power of the language of the Bible. For instance, 
he declares, that since he has seen so much of the 
Oriental costume, and has worn it himself, he can 
more fully understand certain scriptural notices and 
epithets. Again, he says, **How often while the 
bleak wind I have mentioned is moaning over the 
dreary waste, particularly in the depth of the night, 
have I thought of the beanty and justice of the ex- 
pression of the ‘ howling wilderness !” ” 

Major Skinner found, that since Ibrahim Pasha had 
taken Damascus, a great change in the behaviour of 
the Damascenes had been effected towards the Franks, 
who might now walk in their proper dress through the 
city, without molestation. He, himself, however, 
was on more occasions than one made the subject of 
contempt and ridicule, on account of his costume and 
manners. The veiled Turkish damsels would even 
mutter, as he passed them, “ God is merciful,’’ thus 
seeming to call for protection from his ill-omened aspect. 
It must have been no easy affair, however, to traverse 
and thread his way among the streets of Damascus. 
He says-— 


“The streets are narrow, without any particular marks 
in them, and have a large door at each end, which is al 
ways closed at sunset, or very soon afler, asa protection 
against thieves, and, I have read somewhere, wives: I 
proved, however, that a very small bribe will open it at 
any hour of the night, for there is always a gate-keeper at 
hand. ‘The houses present no more than mud walls, with 
an ill-built latticed window at a considerable height. They 
are sometimes constructed on arches that hang across the 
streets, making it quite dark. Wooden rafters, too, when 
the arch has not been turned, are visible frequently from 
below, and render the way still more gloomy. 

“No town, however, can be better supplied with water; 
numerous fountains are in the streets, and in the court of 
every house there is also one, or even two or three. With- 
in, the houses are very magnificent. Their airiness is ex 
ceedingly delightful; balconies, with gaily painted cham- 
bers opening into them, hang over the paved court, in 
which the fountain plays beneath the shade of orange and 
lemon trees. Elevated recesses, gilded most richly, and 
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spread with rarest carpets, form the lower rooms. When)}found, for, in the great Desert even, there is verdure and 
lounging upon the softest cushions in the most voluptuous flower; here all is utter misery 
‘far-niente’ manner, the ‘Turks enjoy the fragrance of the} “On the height of the first mound stands a well built 
blossoms and the refreshing patter of their ‘jets d’eaux.’ |tower, of something less than forty feet high. Such an 
“In such a climate there is real luxury in this mode of erection in modern days would excite admiration for its 
whiling away the hottest part of the day. To complete| workmanship; with what astonishment must it be viewed 
the soft-sounding picture of such an existence, I will add, in the supposition that its age exceeds four thousand years! 
that they sip from cups of porcelain iced sherbet made of Huge he aps of brick lie about, melted into solid masses, 
violets or roses. Who would not wish to dwell in Damas-' as if by the action of fire; and the whole mound on which 
cus? or who, on being forced to quit it, would not sigh for! the pillar stands is covered with fragments of well-baked 


‘the pleasant banks of the Pharphar ?’?”—vol. ii, pp. 
29—31. 

The Major’s entire account of Damascus tends much | 
to qualify the impression left by this single extract, 
though the picture is deeply interesting. Another 
renowned city became the next point of his destina- 
tion, viz: Bagdad. The journey through the Desert 
thither, and thence to Babylon, is described, perhaps, | 
in the most enlivened manner of any thing in these} 
volumes. The accidents, adventures, and escapes of} 
the travellers, the various portraitures introduced, and| 
the spirit which animates the author on every occa-| 
sion, whether of suffering, fear, joy, or compassion, 
communicates to the whole a fervour and gladsome| 
humanity of character which cannot be too much ad-| 
mired. There has not been a work published since 
the present year set in, which will leave a greater 
number of satisfied and delighted readers than Major 
Skinner’s Adventures during his Journey Overland to 
India. We have not, by any means, culled the most 
interesting passages; but after the extract now to be 
introduced, we believe that we have given specimens 
of his details upon a sufficient variety of subjects, to 


tempt every one of our readers to desire a particular 


This last 


acquaintance with all that he has written. 
extract describes a visit to the site of Babylon. 

“TI found that I could not stand directly across to the 
tower, which, like a rock above the sea, rose in the midst 
of a waste of water. The river had risen and had met 
the waters of the lake. I continued for some time paral- 
lel to the river, resolved upon reaching the tower, by round- 
ing, if possible, the ocean that divided me from it. How 
desolate was Babylon! My miserable party—two riders 
and a guide on toot—were all that moved upon its site, ex-| 
cepting here and there the water-birds that flapped their 
wings over the lake. | 

“T reached at length a long ridge of sand that ran from 
the river-side nearly to the mound on which stood the tow- 
er; it was fifteen or twenty feet above the plain, and I 
was able to ride*upon it. In some parts it formed a double 
bank with a shallow hollow between. I could perceive} 
nothing beyond it to the southward : it may be six or seven | 
miles from the town, for I had been two hours on the jour- 
ney; and though no antiquary, as I have said, I determin-} 
ed in my mind that I was passing along the walls of Baby-| 
lon. Many fragments of bricks were lying among the! 
sand, some marked with the character I noticed in Hillah. | 
All was barren around ; although at some distance, where} 
the waters were shallowest, I could see the grass peeping’| 
above them. By the walls I had found a dry road to the| 
base of the huge shapeless mound on which the tower is| 
placed; its circumference is estimated at a little more than 
seven hundred yards: a narrow way divided it from a still 
larger and more irregular heap, upon the side of which 
stood, facing the tower a small mosque. If the dervishes 
to whom these memorials are erected, lived on the spots 
where the tombs now stand that are to be scen over the 
remains of Babylon, they selected well for the abandon-| 
ment of the world; more forlorn spots could scarcely be | 


| 


| Tower of Babel. 


bricks: and this is the Temple of Belus, it is said, or the 
At any rate, be it what it may, it stands 
on the plain of Shinar, where Babylon once stood; and 
most completely, as my eyes wandered over the scene of 
desolation, did I feel the truth of the fulfilment of the 
judgments pronounced against her—yes, ‘ Every one that 
goeth by Babylon shall be astonished.’ lil, pp. 
197—199. 
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*** Follow me," said the physician. 

** With a hasty step we crossed the narrow space 
that lay between us and my house; having entered 
and secured the outer door, he led on to an inner 
apartment. ‘Captain,’ said he, ‘you are not yet 
acquainted with your own resources ; from this apart- 
ment there is a free passage to the mountains; it was 
built by the grandfather of king Malek, during a long 
siege which he sustained against the Tartars, and hath 
ever since been used; we may now save ourselves 
by means of it.” While he was speaking he raised a 
square flag, and uncovered a black and steep descent, 
down narrow and unfinished stairs, which wound al- 
most precipitously down into a darkness which the 
eye could not fathom. I knew that there was no 
other hope; yet the appearance of this horrid pit dis- 
mayed me mightily. There was also somewhat about 
the manner and physiognomy of the Armenian which 
impressed invincible distrust. But I saw no alterna- 
tive, and as my father followed him coolly, I manned 
myself, and proceeded without demur. 

**We descended in silence, and slowly; it tasked 
our whole attention to keep our footing, the steps 
were so far asunder and so precipitous, so slippery 
and incomplete, that I expected every moment to 
reach some point where they might altogether fail. 
To such a point, indeed, he came, but fortunately, as 
it seemed, the doctor here pulled out a coil of rope, 
which he immediately proceeded to make fast at one 


jend toa strong iron hook, which seemed to have been 


placed there for the purpose. By means of this we 
let ourselves down about thirty feet, and dropping 
about ten more, we landed in the centre of a vast 
gloomy cavern, feebly illumined by a beam of light, 
which came from a crevice on one side. I felt a 
momentary relief: our way seemed to slope gently 
from the other side of this dim cave, and to be not 
without some faint light from numerous fissures over- 
head, which showed that it ran near the surface of the 
hill. * Here,’ said the Armenian, * we must await the 
gloom of evening. Our way lies on the open hill- 
side; to escape, we must not be seen.’ 

‘The two doctors sat down; they seemed in all} 
things prepared, as if the least circumstance had been 
foreseen. The Armenian drew out a small wallet, 
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from which he produced some cold fowls, and abun- 
dance of cakes and dried fruits, with some bottles of 
the choicest wine. ‘We have work before us yet, 
my learned brother, and valiant captain, and cannot 
employ a few hours better than in fortifying our limbs 


and spirits with food and wine, which the wisdom of 


the sage King Solomon hath praised, as befitting our 
present need of comfort as well as courage.’ So say- 
ing, he sat himself down, and fell to with vigour; we 
quickly followed his example. 

** Having finished their meal, the two doctors filled 
their cups, and engaged in a learned conversation, to 
which, in despite of my anxiety, I listened with con- 


siderable interest. They talked for some time on the 


subject of life and death—of the connexion between | 


the mind and body—and the possibility of animating 
an artificial, or reviving a dead body, and many ques- 
tions of learned depth, which, as the Armenian ob- 
served, the wisest of all nations have studied from 
the beginning of time, without adding much to their 
wisdom. ‘ For my part, learned Acmar,’ said my fa- 
ther, ‘no man has more devoted himself to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, than the unwerthy member of 
our learned mystery who sits before you; and it has 
not fallen to the lot of many to be so fortunate in the 
experiments which they have made—to draw disco- 


veries from the actual experience of pain and death.’ | 


**T applaud thy wisdom, my brother,’ answered 
the Armenian gravely, * experiment must, in the end, 
be the only chance of obtaining such knowledge of 
the subtle element of life, as may be permitted by 
the destinies of nevertheless, I have not 
yet been able to discover any way into the other world, 
by which there is any reasonable certainty to find 


science 4 


one’s way back.’ 

** True, learned brother,’ replied my father, look- 
ing, I thought, with complacent consciousness of su- 
periority—* true; yet to the reach of genius, truths 
appear and expedients present themselves, which 
mere learning and industry must, at their utmost 
heights and depths, fall short of.” 

**The Armenian’s vanity seemed provoked at this 
demonstration of his brother chip’s conceit; he threw 
back his head, and with an irritable side glance, an- 
swered—* Few, O wise Egyptian, have less desire, 
or if the truth were to be said, more just cause to 
boast than I; yet, | am not the quack to pretend that 
I have been able to try the sensations of death by 
personal experience, as I doubt not you have.’ 

«+ Not on my own person,’ exclaimed my father 
hastily, and in anger, * your stupidity must surpass 
your modesty itself, if you do not admit that there 
are other ways than exposing oneself to unnecessary 
pain.’ 

«“*¢T prithee be not angry, brother,” said the Arme- 
nian, ‘ but rather let me have the benefit of thy wis- 
dom.’ 

+] may hereafter impart to you some facts which I 
have not yet sufficiently observed,’ replied my father, 
‘but at present it were well could we obtain a con- 
venient subject for an experiment, of which I have 
been thinking since yesterday.’ 

««¢T have been similarly engaged,’ said the Arme- 
nian, ‘I have been reflecting on the importance of 
first ascertaining in what exact part of our bodies the 


spirit resides.’ ee 
‘I have myself devised a beautiful investigation, | | 
which cannot fail to settle that point,’ said my father, |light and active, as a pair of lean monkeys, while ! 
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‘ and the first steps are already established to our hand. 
There is a punishment adopted by the Tartar kings, 
which limits our experiments to the upper and nobler 
parts of the body. In this beautifal and philosophic 
operation, a shawl is drawn with force round the 
waist, and when it is thus compressed within so smal] 
a Space that you might span it with your hand, the 
operator, with a sharp scimitar, cuts the subject in 
two ata blow; the cautery is instantly applied, and life 
is found to remain in the upper part, while the lower 
instantly falls dead. Now, this much being settled, 
the next point is by sume further skilful dismember- 
ments to ascertain the last and small portion within 
which the life of man can be preserved.’ 

“| thrilled with horrid sympathy. The Armenian 
glowed with pleased excitement. * Brother,’ said he, 
‘it is deliehtful to meet the master of his art, and it 
exhilarates more than this generous wine of Sehiraz, 
to interchange thought, and find coincidences of opi- 
nion in one of your rare knowledge. I have been 
meditating over the same experiment.’ 

***]T should be gratified, most discerning brother,’ 
said my father, ‘to know the result of your pro- 
found deliberations. I would ’— 

«+ Out off the head,’ interrupted the excited Arme- 
nian. 

** «Quite my opinion,’ said my father. 

** The life will be found ’—said the Armenian. 

‘«*In the heart,” said my father, interrupting in his 
turn. 

***In the head,’ said the Armenian. 

+] feel it here,’ said my father, laying his hand 
upon his breast. 

“+ ]t stops when the head is off,’ said the Armenian, 
eagerly. 

*«*When it stops, the head dies,’ said my father 
bitterly. 

** That is the question,’ said the Armenian, deri- 
sively. 

‘The argument here came to a stand. The two 
doctors had, in the heat of the contest, drunk all the 
wine; and, as it seemed now nearly dark, the Ar- 
menian pressed our departure. We passed on a 
little further. 

** Having advanced about a hundred paces, we came 
to what might have been mistaken for the mouth of a 
cave; it opened over the edge of a steep, which, to 
my alarmed gaze, seemed to fall perpendicularly se- 
veral hundred fathoms, into the darkness of the ra- 
vine which lay beneath, in the shadow of night. A 
little to the left, the light of fire and torch glimmered 
up, and faintly showed the imperfect forms of objects 
far below. A faint twilight fell around the spot on 
which we stood. ‘In the name of Allah let us de- 
scend,’ said the Armenian, ‘mind your footing, bro- 
ther—mind your footing, captain.” My flesh crept 
with fear—black space lay beneath me—below it, the 
unseen depth, the marble cliff; footing I saw none. 
‘I will go back,’ said I. * You cannot,’ answered the 
Armenian, ‘unless you can catch the rope by which 
we descended into the large cavern.’ It was too troe. 
While I hesitated, the two old men were some dis- 
tance below me. With asense of terror not to be de- 
scribed, I committed myself to the frail footing « 
this descent. Your sovereign lordship may be su 


|prised that I did not feel reassured by the confidem 


advance of the two old men. But they were both 
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was heavy, cumbrous, and though stronger than| keep up a fearless tone, I said, ‘1 know, learned doc- 
either, yet, inactive and clamsy in my movements. tor, that according to your notion of life, a man might 
Nor was there in fact any difference in point of years, 40 without his body.’ 

for though my age was not much above twenty, yet  ‘* * You shall soon be wise enough, my son, on that 
that of the frame which I then occupied was at least point,’ said he, again breaking intoafuriouscachination. 
three times that age. The various evil chances I had * * Brother,’ said my father, breaking silence for the 
hitherto sustained, had also impressed me with a first time, ‘I think it would be injudicious to throw 
sense of some misadventure in every change. ‘The away the opportunity without trying both ways to- 
horoscope of my destiny seemed laden with portents, | gether.’ 


And, with the eunuch’s frame, I acquired his tem-| “ * Nay, learned brother,’ said the Armenian, ‘ thy 

perament. Thus affected by my nature and position, experiment hath been tried: let us now try mine.’ 

your lordship’s wisdom can easily penetrate the state, * * Well, as you please, brother—there are, no doubt, 

of my feelings at that awful moment.” |a few more to be despatched, and we can easily pro- 
The genie looked sagacious as an elephant. jcure another.’ 


“ With difficulty I descended a few feet, expecting, ‘ A new light broke upon my ideas: at this moment 
at each step that a loose stone, or the failure of my we had reached a projecting ridge, which ran down- 
convulsive grasp, would precipitate me through the, ward; and while it much facilitated my descent, at the 
empty darkness, upon some flinty crag far below.|same time offered me the opportunity of taking a path 
My heart was dead within me. ‘To return was im-| separate from the two doctors, who were already some 
possible; for, having deviated from the straight line, |distance down. Hoping to escape, | now quickened 
when I looked upward there was only to be seen a my descent, and as the way became very easy, I soon 
naked surface, the very sight of which was sickening cleared some hundred cubits with considerable rapidity. 
to my stomach. The Armenian waited for me. * Will Surely, thought I, as | scrambled down, | can easily 
you be all night, captain,’ said he, * why how clumsy escape along yonder thicket—the bitterness of death 
you are.’ A diabolical grin gave a hideous expres- is past. The thought had searcely passed across my 
sion to his wizardlike physiognomy; and the gleam, mind, when my foot entangling, while I was in rapid 
of his eye shot a thrill through my breast. I felt—I motion, I was tumbled forward, and came rolling down 
knew not how, as if I were the plaything of a pair of the steep. In my fall I came with some force upon 
fiends, without any power to ¢ scape; and piously re-| the ground, but fearing that the noise might be heard 
solved that I would instantly leave them, should I be| by the old men, I leaped upon my feet without delay. 
so fortunate as to reach the valley alive. At present My persecutors were quietly standing at my side. 
I felt it was essential to suppress the instinct which From the cavern, of which the ridge along which I 
was enervating my frame; and if possible to shake had come down seemed to be the roof, a_ broad, 
off the terrors which were crowding upon me. *Learn- clear, steady light fell upon the malignant eye and 
ed doctor,’ said I, drawing my breath at every sylla- caustic smile of the Armenian. 


ble, ‘this is a new way of travelling.’ | ** You are improved in speed,’ he whispered, add- 
“*] hope you like it, valiant sir,’ said he, with a ing with a loud voice, ‘the King of Georgia awaits 
laugh. you—pray, be quick.’ 
***]t is rather slow.’ | 1 knocked the Armenian down, and darted towards 


“*Let go that stone, and your valour will travel the darker side of the place were we were. A preci- 
fastenough.’ I did my best to laugh, but only effect- pitous rampart of stone rose straitly up ; darting across 
ed a hideous quaver, in which the chattering of my the opposite side—lI leaped into the arms of two stout 


teeth was the chief sound. sentinels, and was hurried into the cave, in the midst 
“*Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the Armenian, ‘how ,of which stood the young king, surrounded by his 
merry you are.’ captains. An ill-suppressed laugh ran through the 
** * Doctor,’ said I, * have we far to go?’ group—a sneer sat on the king’s face. 
“ «Not above two hundred fathoms—you are in a| ** Said he, ‘if you had a little patience you would not 
great hurry, | believe.’ so often miss your way—TI would advise you to think 
*“ +] am a little tired.’ twice before you choose next.’ 


“*Never mind—you will not be so long.’ The| ‘1 now perceived that he knew my true history, 
words had little meaning—the manner was frightfully and, as a last resource, I resolved to avail myself of 
significant. Unwilling to extract portentous mean-|the circumstance, and answered quickly : 
ings, and fully engrossed by one fear, { simply| ‘* The next time, O King, I will be the King of 
answered—*‘ I only desire to reach the bottom of this|Georgia.’ King Malek turned pale. Said he to the 
fearful steep.’ Armenian, I cannot grant thy petition—the knave must 

“ * Perhaps, when there, you'll be right glad to get be kept alive.’ 
back.’ So saying, he was seized with anotheruncon-| * * My lord king,’ said the Armenian, ¢ it eannot be 
trollable fit of laughter, and again I answered with a|—his fool’s head has not wit to preserve his beastly 
convulsive laugh, which died within my throat as it carcass ; besides, the Tartar King has sworn to destroy 
rose. him, and to-morrow may place it in his power.’ 

*** You are the gayest travelling companion Iever| ‘+ * Let him be carried to my capital,’ said the King, 
knew,’ said the Armenian, ‘and it is a pity you are|*a dungeon fifty fathom under ground will secure his 
encumbered by that huge carcass.’ worthless life.’ 

‘“*]T could not travel far without that, learned} “+O King,’ said the Armenian, ‘determined malice 
doctor.’ and cruel suffering may refuse to live.’ 

* * You will soon travel farenough without it, brave|  * What then is to be done—extricate me from this 
captain.’ danger, and thou shaltbe Vizier of Georgia, and master 

** *« What can he mean,’ thought I, but resolving to/of ten cities,’ said hing Malek. 
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“+O King,’ s 
giving me a glance of the most significant malice, 
*my worthy brother here and I have by our art dis- 
covered a new method of putting a criminal to death, 
by which the body is killed, and the spirit imprisoned 
and kept in any place your majesty may choose to 
command,’ 

“The King’s face glowed with delight; *‘ Let me 
have him in a small iron box, which may be contained 
in a small furnace.’ 

The Armenian prostrated himself before the King: 
‘ 1 emit thee for the sublime notion, and deeply | 


said the Armenian, at the same time | 


“+O brother, we may try that at leisure, when we 
are out of harm’s way,’ answered my father. 

** «Can we not swear to King Malek that he lives,’ 
said the Armenian. 

“+ Brother, you forget—at this instant may the 
spirit of this head have seized on King Malek’s heart 
and brain.’ 

* *'Then,’ said the Armenian, ‘ we have no time to 
lose.’ 

“The Armenian snatched me up, with a grasp that 
nearly tore my hair from the roots. Cautiously ereep- 
ing up the steep over the cave, they went a considera- 


regret, that our art, though powerful, does not go quite|ble distance up the same precipice we had so recently 


so far, but it is a settled fact, in experimental physic, | 


that the head when severed from the body still con- 
tinnes to live; and by a device we have struck out, 
may be preserved so to an indefinite period.’ 
*«Babour,’ said the King to a tall 
stood behind him. ‘The black came forward, his dark 
eye rolled upon me as he awaited the King’s desire— 
it deprived me of the words I had meditated to utter: 
—‘ Follow the directions of this learned Armenian.’ 
** (Cut off his head, Babour,’ said the 


best skill, and see that it does not fall.’ 
* ¢] have,’ answered I, 
the back of my head.’ 
*A loud laugh ran round as I said these words. 
My heart, which knocked painfully at my ribs, became 


so suddenly still, that I scarcely noticed a slight pang} 
The grin of! 


which ran across the back of my neck. 
derision yet sat on the courtiers’ faces, when 1 found 
myself hanging in the African’s hand, so near the 
ground, that I guessed the truth—I was a severed 
head. Strange to say,I still felt as if my whole body 
was clinging to me; yet on looking round, I was 
shocked by the sickening and revolting sight of a 
headless trunk, which I knew. In a second I was in 
the Armenian’s hand, which trembled with eager 
delight, My cruel enemy's eye was fixed in triumphant 
malice on mine. ‘Are the arteries secure?’ said he. 
+All right,’ said my father from behind me. 





African who} 


| wood ; 
Armenian, | 
‘and, my good fellow, with thy sharpest weapon and | 
jmy father. 
‘a mortal contusion on the| 


|clamour from the sedge. I, 


descended; and | experienced no very pleasing sen- 
sation on finding myself on the dizzy scene of my 


jlate terrors, with nothing to support me but the lock 


of hair by which I hung in the Armenian’s grasp.— 
Presently they turned and began to descend in a dif- 
ferent direction, and I could perceive that we were 
approaching a large thicket, at the base of the steep. 
A deep savage bark was heard, not very far in the 
it was quickly answered from the opposite 
side. 

* ¢ Brother, we are no better than dead men!’ said 


** «My sister lives beyond the marsh,’ said the Ar- 
menian, * Let us push across.’ 

* «Is it safe footing 7 said my father. 

© *Ttis for life!’ said the Armenian. 

“ On they went, up to the knees in the shaking fen; 
the cold water touched me on the raw wound, but this 
was nothing to my mental suffering. We came into 
some of those places where the stiff bulrush grows; 
here had 1 but the organ of respiration, I would have 
roared aloud, to the great satisfaction of my tormen- 
ters. As it was I shut my eyes, and prayed Allah for 
the approach of the wolf. My prayer, O King of the 
Genie, was heard; the doctors were moving on with 
loud and splashing steps, which roused at every in- 
stant some marsh bird from the numerous pools around, 
or drove the wild drake, with clapping wing and loud 
however, having my ear 


* He set me down; ahuge and overpowering agony | close to the ground, heard the pattering steps of some 
filled me, while a hissing and a crackling noise rose | wild quadrupe d, come on our very trace. 


about my ears, and a hotsteam of broiling meat at dout| 
my nostrils and eyes. 

«* ¢ There, it is enough,’ said my father’s voice. 

*T was now carried out by the Armenian. My 
father followed; and a black carried a torch before us. 
Going down a little slope on the left of the cavern, 
they entered another cave and placed me ona flat stone, 
lying on my right ear. The coolness of the stone 

was delicious. The two old men sat, one on each} 
side, and appeared to consider me attentively. 

« « Brother,’ said the Armenian, ‘is it alive ordead?’ 

«* My father paused fora long time, with his forefinger 
pressed against the tip of his nose. Having placed | 


me on his knee, he applied his finger to the forepart of|to sustain me. I now 


my ear. At length he shook his head with mach 
gravity. 

«© +] doubt it, learned brother.’ 

“I resolved not to give them any satisfaction, so 
abstained from moving an eye. 

«* ¢ Brother,’ said the Armenian thoughtfully, ‘the 
face twitched perceptibly on the frying-pan." 

“The heat was too much,’ said my father, ‘we 
had better fly with all speed.’ 

«+ It may live,’ said the Armenian. 





© Brother,’ said my father, ‘thou hast lost thy 
| way, we shall never cross this broad stream.’ 

*** We must retrace our steps,’ said the Armenian, 
turning round, then, suddenly dropping his voice, 
‘ha, seest thou not something black yonder! 

“ ¢ Yes,’ said my father, in a shuddering and hiss- 
ing whisper, ‘it moves this way—what is it !—what 
can it be!’ 

**¢In the name of Allah, let us leap the stream—it 
is a prodigious wolf,’ said the Aven nian. As he 
spoke, he flung me over. 1 fell among the tall stiff 
reeds which sprung thickly from the edge of a deep 
pool. They bent under my weight, but yet continued 

saw the Armenian spring into 

ithe stream, and in another moment he had struggled 
across. My father’s heart failed; he ran twenty 
ways. The black spot enlarged as it approached, into 
a vast black wolf. My father threw himself on the 
bank, and seemed as if endeavoring to shrink into 
himself. It was vain—the savage of the desert stood 
growling over his prey. I spare your lordship the 
harrowing recital of that cruel moment. The ery of 
savage hunger, mingled fearfully with a frantic scream 
of animal terror coming from the human voice. The 
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Armenian spenta few minutes in looking round for 
me in vain—but overcome by terror, he soon retreated. 
A moment more had sealed his doom: another gaunt 
monster mingled in the ghastly chorus, on the other 
side of the stream, and joined in a scene too horrible 
and too disgusting to be described. It wasa night of 
horrors unutterable. Consciously an appalling object 
myself, I looked on all that is repulsive to our nature. 
Even death, for which I intensely longed, was before 
me, in a form too hideously revolting to be thought 
upon without the shrinking of every nerve.’ 

The genie looked puzzled. 

“The darkness became deeper. The horrid feast) 
was ended, and the fearful brutes had slunk away to 
their dens. I was left alone to reflections darker than 
the gloom of night. What was I reduced to! A 
fearful remnant of humanity, without members, pow- 
ers, functions, or appetites,—an object fearful to the 
living instincts of man—a ghastly head, severed 
from its trunk; and alive, though bereft of motion, 
in this haunt of every fierce and savage thing.—How 
long, too, might I thus endure. ‘To die, to escape, | 
must encounter some fearful fate. Some hideous jaw, 
alone could set me free. ‘To what, alas, had vision- 
ary ambition reduced me. While occupied with 
these thoughts, an imperfect slumber came to my 
relief. In dreams ] was transported back to my 
haunts in the valley of the Nile. I was once more 
painless and free, seated by the peaceful poverty of my 
father’s board, the quiet labour, the suecee ding stroll in 
the calm evening air,—the discontent, and the fascina- 
ting visions, exchanged, alas, for horrible realities,—al] 
came with extraordinary distinctness, that approach- 
ed reality. Many changes followed fast, as if the 
fleeting events of life were acted in some vast pan- 
tomime of destiny. ‘The awful hall; the prison; the 
field of 'Teflis, alive with Georgian chivalry ; the forest 
march; the battle-field ; the fearful precipice. I started 
into a more terrific life. ‘The sun stood on the horizon, 
and scattered lines of light interspersed with broad sha- 
dows, over the ridge of the rocky Caucasas, the wild 
forest, the broad flat plain, and the broken surface of 
tke desolate morass in which I lay. The plain was 
covered with Tartar chivalry, and the light wreathes 
of early smoke arose from many a thousand fires. It 
was a gorgeous and glittering scene. I cast my eye 
down upon the pool,—lI saw a cadaverous and ghastly 
face.—a head,——alas, myself.” 

The old man blubbered as he went on. The genie 
seemed diverted hugely. 
* As I lay grinning with dissevered lips, and hide- 
ous eye, that spoke of terror not to be uttered, the 
pool, breaking into litthe waves, dispelled the grisly 
shadow, and a duck and wild drake came quietly 
feeding from among the green reeds,—their plumage 
glowed with lovely variety of tints, in the lonely and 
wild luxuriance of savage nature. The sound of 
many wings, accompanied by a plaintive, wild note, 
swept by, and in an instant the pool was all alive 
with feathered riot. I almost forgot my fearful sel! 
in the beauty, the brillianey, and frolic life of the 
brilliant little birds of the duck kind, that were dart-| 
ing, and tossing up the water into foam beneath me, 
and all round. Ot a sudden all became still,—all the 
little eyes grew troubled with alarm. I thought, at| 
first, that I was perceived where I lay, but their eyes| 
seemed looking on some other object. Suddenly the | 
greater portion of the flock sprung upward from the | 
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pool with disordered wing—a few stole in among the 
thickest cover of the sedge and reeds. The air 
around me was fanned by a heavy wing: the vulture 
of Caucasus, with harpy talon, grim beak, and ghast- 
ly head, hung three fathoms above me on the air. 
Looking round, like a winged fiend, the morning sun- 
beam shone reflected on the keen, cruel glance of 
his devouring, eager, and blood-thirsty eye: it fixed 
wistfully on something beyond the stream; yet some- 
thing there deterred it. A low, hoarse growl arose,— 
imy weight had sunk me too low among the rushes, 
jand [ could not see beyond the high bank. 
* Suddenly while | was yet thrilling through every 
‘nerve—the fierce eye transfixed me with its hungry 
gleam. A slight expression of doubt or fear came 
over it, and instead of pouncing on me at once—the 
fierce bird rose upward, with a wave of its long wings 
—and began to wheel its slow circles around me. I 
was dreadfully frightened, as your lordship may be- 
lieve—had I but a hand to wave, a foot to run, or a 
voice to speak my terror—Allah! what a scream I 
would have given! But full as I was of shrinking 
life, llay motionlessasastone. Every circle brought 
the fierce creature nearer and nearer, until his wing 
just flapped upon the bullrushes above me. Twice 
the hi arpy talon dropped within a hair’s-breadth of my 
right eye—and the savage bird went past—the third 
time I felt my scalp griped with a painful force; and 
in a moment I was raised high above the morass. It 
was a moment, fearful and sublime—as we ascended 
with inconceivable swiftness, the cbjects beneath 
shrunk into a map-like minuteness—and a cloud-like 
haze overshadowed the moor, the mountains, and the 
plain, over which helmet and spear shot up innume- 
rable gleams and flashes, from the whirling squadrons 
of the Tartar cavalry. Having ascended to a dizzy 
height, my savage possessor uttered an exulting yell, 
so loud and piercing, that I nearly fainted with the 
pain and terror. Fora moment it stood balanced on 
its vast pinions, and glanced around with its terrific 
eye. Suddenly an expression of sudden alarm came 
upon its fierceness. Not far behind, the heavy flap 
f monstrous wings smote upon the thin air. Away 
we swept with arrowy speed—mountains, moor, and 
clouds swept by us, as we darted through the aerial 
But in vain—our winged pursuers came on 
savage yells, and gained at every stroke upon 
our now encumbered speed. I must (I fancy) have 
been a heavy head enough. We were now fully 
eaught. My bearer tried to gain by rapid evolutions, 
what it lost in swiftness. | cannot describe the hor- 
ror of that tossing—the mountains and the clouds, 
and the low-lying earth, spun in dizzy circles, or 
threw somersets, as we dived, and soared, 
and wheeled in all directions. Such a chace no 
mortal ever heard of before. We were in the mean 
time turned back upon our course—until we were again 
over the field of arms. Many a fearful dip gave me 
the sensation ofa f all—many an ear-splitting yet and 
stunning buffet I had toendure—many a fell and hun- 
gry snap from the large beak of each harpy-eyed pur- 
suer. At last, one fell swoop extricated me from the 
vulture talon that upheld me—down, down, down I 
went for a second, with sublime slowness—then in 
the twinkling of an eye, I was dashed amid the white 
plumes of a warrior’s helmet, with a force that took 
away my senses. The unutterable agonies of reani- 
mation again came over me 
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“ Again a bright torrent of unearthly radiance rash- 
ed upon my ne wly ree vered sight: as its overpower- 
ing effect sudsided, the ample spaces and sublime 
proportions of the hall of destiny grew distinct to my 
view. As my quivering and agonizing nerves became 
compose d, the perce ption of the senses once more ex- 
panding through the members of an entire frame, 
communicated a sensation of delightful astonishment; 
for a moment I even doubted of the too great bliss. I 
had never, during the entire of my last horrid suffer- 
ings, altogether lost a strange illusory sense of a body, 
over the limbs of which I had no power; so that there 
not unnaturally lingered some distrust. But the use 
of my sight confirmed the impression of the other 
senses. I recognised my own dear little self with an 
affection only to be understood by those who may 
have undergone a separation, which I can assure your 
sovereign lordship is worse than death. 

The genie lified his eyebrows, and looked sublime- 
ly indifferent. 

** Long did I in this condition lie revolving on the 
turns of my singular fate, and contemplating the inte- 
licity of those who exchange the delights of imagina- 
ry splendour for the grandest realities on earth. The 
visions of my youth—delightful to memory, and more 
so by the recollected constraints, privations, and se- 
verities from which they were as a refuge and a rest 
—were far more full of satisfaction, than any state I 
had found from real experience. Was I splenetic— 
heads fell, limbs writhed under the lash, fields were 
strewn, dungeons packed with vanquished foes: they 
were, to be sure, shadows—but had they been more 
I should searcely be more delighted ; the feelings ex- 
ercised were real. Again—lI was neither the slave of 
accident or error—all changed according to my will 
It is true, I mostly grew weary when I had completed 
my scheme of enjoyment.” 

The genie’s face distended into a portentous yawn, 
The old man and dogs caught the infection. The 
merchant gave a reproving shake of his head. The 
third old man continued without heeding——* But then 
I had only to change the vision. How widely differ- 
ent were the realities of my fatal experience ?—the 
mightiest monarch sat exposed to domestic treason 
and external hostility—the fiery plate in the dungeon 
—the scimitar in the field. For the politic minister 
and the commanding warrior, anxiety and peril Jay in 
constant watch—the rivals hate—the despot’s caprice 
—the perils without the honours of the throne. Yet 
could I now resolve to sink back contentedly into my 
former state? No—l had seen too much of substan- 
tial realities to be any longer contented with sha- 
dows. 

‘| had suffered indignities more than mortal: were 
they to pass unavenged? ‘The Armenian doctor was 
to repay a fearful debt of suffering. The Georgian 
king—should he not be humbled? Al! the vultures 
in Caucasus—should they not be exterminated! My 
heart swelled with that fearful passion—the craving 
of vindictive animosity. * What,’ I said, * were the 
power and grandeur of Solomon, should they escape.” 

The genie looked respecttully at the speaker. 

** But the question now arose—by what means was 
I to combine these anxious objects? how avoid the 
dangers which had hitherto baffled my best intentions! 
* The king is liable,’ 1 said within myself, *to the 
casualties of the man—his arm is shortened by error, 
ignorance, the limits of his power, and the strength of 
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his adversary. The power that brought me here 
must be the greatest upon earth; I will be some great 
magician—it is resolved.’ Having framed this wise 
resolution, I started to my feet, and fevered by the in- 
tensity of many conflicting emotions, | traversed the 
broad pavement of the ample hall. J was rather ata 
loss how to proceed. 1 should fix on some particular 
magician, and how could I still be sure—my foe, the 
Armenian, might exceed in power. I[ turned on my 
steps—your majesty may judge of my astonishment— 
who but my deadly foe should stand before me; it was 
the Armenian himself. Had I force equal to my will 
I might have tora him in pieces—had | courage equal 
to my fury, I should at least have made the trial. In 
the person of the Tartar, I had stood half a foot above 
him in height, and more in robustness ; now I was as 
far beneath him. I consoled myself in the keen pur- 
poses of my heart. He smiled on me with an eye of 
derision, veiled by assumed pity. 

«My dear friend,’ said he, grasping at my hand, 
which I wanted firmness to withdraw, * how has my 
heart bled for you; I would have saved you ail suffer- 
ing, but for the unlucky accident of that fatal night. 
Dreadfully harsh your sufferings have been ; but your 
father, poor dear man—forgive me if 1 weep—we had 
planned the whole for your escape.’ 

I did not believe a word he said; but I resolved 
to play his own game with him; and looked as simple 
and credulous as possible.” 

The genie smiled. 

«+ But how, my poor friend, did you escape, or 
when t—did your spirit fly hither from that fatal blow, 
or did it continue in the severed head ?” 

“TJ told him all. 

** Various were the emotions with which he heard 
the wondrous tale; and I could perceive that it cost 
him much effort to preserve even a decorous appear- 
ance of sympathy. When I told him of the pangs of 
the cautery, the exclamation * beautiful,’ burst from 
his lips; as I proceeded with the shocking narrative, 
the look of forced pity forgot itself into the radiance of 
delight. * Wonderful,’ ‘superb,’ ‘delicious,’ were 
the slightest of his exclamations. 

+O my son,’ said he, as I concluded the harrow- 


‘ing and pathetic tale, * what kingly glory has ever ap- 


proached the supreme felicity you enjoyed. To no 
mortal has it hitherto been granted to obtain so near 
and distinct a view of the shadowy barriers of life and 
death. O head supremely honoured—had but a wink 
my son given testimony of your life, immortal had 
been your honour; we should have set you ina frame 
of diamond, and fixed you up for the worship of the 
learned of all future ages. Had but the twinkling of 
your eye assured us of life, King Malek would have 
showered honours upon his sages, and you would have 
been the pride and boast of the glorious art.’ 

“IT was overwhelmed by his volubility—he sudden- 
ly came to a pause: * What,’ said he, ‘will you do 
next? JT came to assist you with my skill.’ 

« ¢T have resolved to be a mighty enchanter,’ I re- 
plied, ‘but know not who to name.’ 

*A shade of alarm crossed his visage—he was 
evidently trembling for himself. It would not, how- 
ever, satisfy my purpose, to take a form which I de- 
sired to torture, so I hastened to reassure him. 

**Can you,’ said I, ‘O sage Armenian, guide my 
wishes to their object. I would take the form of the 
greatest enchanter upon earth. Thou shalt have thy 
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reward—my gratitude will not fail.” As I spoke, there ble movement of her features was unnatural. When 
rose in his eye a mysterious and malignant twinkle. any face of mortal mould on which I had ever before 
‘Thou hast some potent enemy,’ said I, * O father, of had the honour to exert the powers of language, would 
whom thou wilt thus avenge thyself, by placing a have been twitched into all the changes of a day in 
friend in his stead.’ autumn; a scarcely perceptible shadow of a smile or 

« ¢ 7'wo, my son, /wo,’ answered he significantly ; frown swept over her statue-like features, like the 
‘thy choice shall avenge me on both. Name Sene- faint ruffling of a fountain, when the summer breeze 
chus, the sage, my son; his power is boundless; his touches it with its softest breath.” 


wealth is great; he rules the king of the Tartars.? | The genie’s face was twisted into contortions of 
«+ But | would see him, O father, first. 1 have |impatience, more hideous than the spasms of a partu- 
been twice deceived by haste.’ lrient mountain. The merchant trembled with dismay. 


**¢The third,’ said he, ‘shall end thy troubles. |‘ For the love of Allah, brother, get on with your tale,’ 
Look in yonder mirror on which Samareand is inscrib- | said he, ‘and shorten your descriptions.’ — 
ed, and watch until you see your man—you will re-| The old man seemed to be short of hearing, and 
cognise him by a sign not to be mistaken. Wait for)wentoncoolly. ‘* Mortal,’ said she, when I had con- 
ten days—farewell ; we shall meet again.’ cluded, * to be the teller of such a tale, isa distinetion 
«So saying he began to walk quietly away until he |for which you should be thankful—privileged beyond 
reached the centre of the hall, and crossing the bright |the common lot, if your errors have made you wise, 
volume of light which descended on its floor—I saw |and your sufferings brought experience—the true ob- 
him no farther. ject and end of existence. The events of life are link- 
“Ten days! it was an eternity to the fever of re-|ed together by a chain, of which the links are human 
venge. I pass it over—it was a season of suffering | folly and virtues—that which is fortune to the prudent, 
beyond endurance ; but I was gifted with some super-|leads the fool to misery, and destiny cannot change 
natural force to bear prolonged misery. I never be-|the course of things, though virtue may. As you sow 
fore was so distinctly enabled to form some notion of you shall reap; drink this and follow your destiny. If 
eternity. The ten days seemed to have no end. At|you meet with further mishap and escape with life, 
first I continued to charm away the wolfish internal |you must wander over al! the world till you find your- 
pang of craving emptiness—a hunger that would de- |self—farewell.’ 
vour one’s grandfather—by watching the quick and| ‘ While the fairy made this speech I held the eup 
splendid changes of the vast mirror of Tartary; it was/in my hand—as she uttered the last words, I had 
like the brilliant forms of vapour which open and un- drained it. I did not stay even to see her vanish ; 
fold in the zenith of a frosty night. Such changes! |fairy and pillared hall passed as the shadow of a 
Again I saw the cruel king who caused me to be blind-|dream from my sight; my right hand was in the Ar- 
ed and bowstrung: the pang of famine intermitted menian’s grasp—his eye fixed on mine; his face wore 
while I vowed revenge. I saw King Malek who mn- the expression of one listening with interest; there 
tilated me in the plains of Tefilis, and beheaded me in| was yet profound silence; a sudden thought lit up his 
the ravine at Kortene ; he was in chains at the Tartar’s earnest eye. 
throne. * Both!’ I thought—it was a pleasure too) “ ¢* Father,’ said he, ‘are you taken suddenly ill? 
grand for a common mortal; and to crown the glorious | why pause you thu: 
prospect, I saw my most accursed foe the archtraitor,| ** 1 am suddenly affeeted with a pain in the head, 
the Armenian conversing with a venerable old man, of my son,’ answered I. | thought it the wisest way to 
the most commanding aspect, upon whom even the |conceal from my enemy the change, for which I knew 
king looked with reverence. He was dressed as the him to be on the watch. He mused a while in si- 
chief of the magicians, but with a splendour far be- lence. 
yond any one else I saw, and he seemed todeliverhis| ‘ * But, O father, the words of the wise are mur 
sentiments with a leisurely and emphatic dignity, |precious than the diamonds of Giamseliid. Wilt thou 
which showed the respect his sayings ensured. It but repeat thy three last words, which I was so un- 
was enough; pain itself—and much was the pain I happy as to miss.’ 
endured—could not keep me from the enjoyment of * I forgot myself so far as to look puzzled. He eved 
my varied plans of vengeance and of power. me with an expression of singular excitement. * My 
The tedious lapse of days was spent. I looked |friend,’ said I, tease me not with repeated questions. 
around for the little silver bell: it was near me. I/)T amin too much pain to comply with thy desires.’ 
seized it with the hurried hand of expectation, and |The Armenian smiled with the same ominous gleam 
tung it with a violent jerk. Low and melancholy of malignity I had so often remarked. 
music dropped liquidly, as a trickling dew-drop from “+ Well, father,’ he replied, ‘I urge thee not—thou 
the snowy cup of the lily it resembled ; loud and fierce | wilt need repose, as thou art expected to show a sin- 
rung back the ponderous vibration of the solemn dome gular specimen of thy power aud knowledge before 
above. ‘The last long and low chord scarce died on the king to-morrow morning—till then, farewell.’ So 
the shadowy brightness of the hall of destiny, when |saying, in a tone of very disagreeable significance, the 
the beautiful fairy was standing before me, with her| Armenian left the little room in which we were. 
pensive eye and sparkling cup. The sight of her; * Anxious to ascertain the full extent of my powers, 
brought back the memory of all my woes. and the entire advantages of my situation, | now began 
“Invited by the gentle and soothing expression of to examine myself and the place. It was a small 
her mild and sympathizing countenance, I narrated |apartment. Many rolls of written paper were piled 
the whole story of my disappointments. She listened |in the corners; some lay on a marble slab, on which 
with a placid interest, but without apparent surprise. |various instruments were laid out as if for use. I 
I was indeed a little disappointed by the small impres-|could not conjecture the uses of the instruments, nor 
sion I could make; the slight and almost impercepti- |could I read the characters of the scrolls. This per- 
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plexed me somewhat—for though every round gave| ‘ *This,O sage Senechus, thou knowest to be sun- 
testimony to the extraordinary knowledge of my pre- shine.’ 

decessor ; yet I found myself not yet perfectly c lear — And how did it come here ?” 

to where my knowledge was to be found. *Nomatter,’, “ * By a distillation from pumpkins, O sage, thou 
thought I, ‘if 1 am less wise than he was, yet | know knowest.’ 

pretty well that a few wise words may conceal much ** + And what seekest thou here, learned Armenian, 
ignorance. I shall take care not to be fonnd wanting at this hour of sleep ” 

in assurance—a little confident smatter and impudence| * A sour smile crossed the Armenian’s visage as he 
will always impose on the vulgar, who love to be|replied: ‘My venerable master forgets that “he has 
duped.’ given permission to the humblest of his pupils to try 

** With these words L set myself to consider how I his skill upon the preparations necessary for his new 

might best ascertain the real nature and extent of my trial to-morrow before the king.’ 

magical powers, and how they were to be carried into **And hast thou completed thy task my son,’ asked 
action. I bade the inkstand to be turned into a mouse I, in a patronizing tone. 

—but to my dismay itstill continued tobe an inkstand., ‘* Thy wisdom may judge,’ said the Armenian, 
I next rubbed an old lamp which stood in a niche in rising and walking across the room, until he laid his 
the wall with some pertinacity—but no subject genie hand on a pretty large spheroidical object, which was 
appeared. ‘There was a large ring on my finger, which something like a large water-melon, and hung sus- 
I tried next with the same anxious wish, and the same pended as if by its own buoyancy upon the air. It 
success. I saw that there were engraved upon it cer- was fastened down by a strong cord to an iron ring in 
tain talismanic characters—but I could not read them. the floor. 

I sat down to deliberate—but no bright ray of intelli-|  * * Lt is nicely adapted,’ said he, * for the weight itis 
gence dawned upon my puzzled imagination. Having to bear, and no precaution has been neglected to guard 


2 
exhausted conjecture, | rose to try what a more ex- against an accident which might deprive the Alchemick 


tended search might throw in my way. science of its father and ornament.’ As he uttered 
“It was all in vain. I tried a hundred objects but these words the Armenian bent his head with a com- 
found that | could understand nothing. In soime other) plimentary expression of countenance. 


apartment | might perchance discover a clue for my; * *I thank thee for thy pious duty, my sweet pupil,’ 
proceedin: ‘If,’ thought I, ‘lam not wiser to- mor- said 1; ‘ and the further to practise thy science, let me 
row than yaday, I shall cut a pretty figure at court.’|ask thee to state distinetly the intent and use of this 
It now occurred to me what, I was surprised had not|/new invention of thy master’s.’ 

sooner occurred, that where power consisted in know-| * *QO venerable master, in the morning when the 
ledge, I had vainly obtruded myself into the sage’s| King and court, and the entire city shall have first 
place. * Perhaps,’ thought I, * the best thing I can do|assembled around thy dwelling, this carpet, on which 
for myself, is to ran away.’ I immediately resolved thy honoured limbs are now extended, shall be attach- 
to put this wise resolution into practice, and having|ed to yonder bulb, which has been inflated with bitu- 
huddled up a variety of strange things, of which I did|minous vapour from beneath the ruins of Babylon. 
1ot know either the name or use, | looked for the door.|This done, thy pupil shall reverently wish thee a 
To my extreme dismay, there was none to be found.|good voyage, and loosen the bands, upon which thou 
This was a serious inconvenience—yet I knew that)shall ascend to astonish the world with a proof of 
the Armenian must have gone out somewhere. With/skill never before known to human science.’ 

this thought I looked overhead—the walls of the apart-| * * And how high, my son, thinkest thou that [ shall 
ment sh tup to an amazing he ight, as perpendicularly|ascend ? said 1, with the air of one giving instruc- 
as a wall, aud as smoothas glass. Iwas ina ticklish|tion. 


rs 
’ 
t 


position. I plainly saw that there was no escape.| ‘ *IT count that thou mayst mount some five or six 
Alone, without food or drink, and in the power of an) miles, if thy wisdom so desire it, venerable master : 

inveterate foe, what could Lnow do? Towards evening) « * My son,’ said I, with a patronizing smile, I am 
I became both hungry and thirsty. Lvuoking round in| meditating new honours for thy successful diligence 


this distressing situation, my eye was caught by cer-|I shall forego the honour to be derived from this ex- 
tain vessels upon shelves, which were carefully made|ploit in thy favour. Thou shalt thyself be the first 
up. Upon looking I found them to contain various) mortal to ascend the heavens in my new machine. I 
yortions of animals, floating in some bright fluid.;would myself witness the effect upon the spectators 
They were excessively disgusting; but nger and and gaze on thy sublime ascent from below.’ 

thirst are like relentless creditors, and will not be put) “+I am not worthy, O most venerable, and the king 





off; so l—” would be enraged at so unworthy a substitute. Bu ul 
Here the old man stopped and made a face which|leave thee to thy rest—my master will have need ¢ 

} 

made his hearers step out of the way. all his strength and spiritto buffet with the ‘cinta, wel I 


“Afier this horrid banquet, a sense of horror dnd stand encounter with the clouds in the cold upper re- 
self-hatred fell upon my frame. I threw myself on gions of the thin morning air.’ So saying, he turned 
the floor,and by degrees fell into a torpor. How long|down a large cup over the brilliant fluid that lit the 
this continued | know not. When | came to myself,|chamber, and I was in total darkness. 

a flood of unbearable splendour deluged the little room;| ‘ Not to weary your lordship’s highness with the 
it came froma smal! cup of some bright liquid that lay| painful reflections of a night spent in the terror of 
on the centre of the floor. I turned my head and was/frightful antic ipations—the morning came. I was 
surprised to see the Armenian’s hateful eye gleaming/lying in a half torpid state upon my back, and gazing 
overme. Anicy thrill ran through my frame. * What|with imperfect consciousness up the Icfty shaft or 
light is this,’ said I, wighing to begin the conversation|funnel overhead, where it scomed to ascend into the 
in an easy and confidential tone. very zenith—the cold gray light from which came 
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down as through the dim tube of a hollow cylinder of| across his forehead, as he looked up, and my foe, the 
tarnished steel. The gathering hum of voices came 'wicked Armenian, standing next him, with the action 
faintly also from above, and grew louder and louder, of one relating some tale of interest. I could even 
uatil a loud shout as from a host came ringing on my | perceive that much laughter was excited by his narra- 
ears. Atthe instant a side pannel was drawn on the/tion. I had no doubt of the subject of their merriment. 
pposite side of the apartment, and half-a-dozen figures | His voice came up with surprising distinctness ; * Hold 
entered in succession. One of them approached the| fast up there, Huckabac,’ said he, in a laughing tone, 
centre of the room, and stooping down uncovered the|‘and do not fall upon us’—a thought flashed across 
same bright cup of light which I have already men-|my mind; ‘my turn is at hand,’ thought I—as I se- 
tioned to your lordship. It was the Armenian—a lected a few of the weightiest iron balls from the bag 
smile of mockery sat upon his long drawn lips, and at my right hand; for a moment I dallied with my 
wreathing upward in many a deep line, blended with vengeance—while I took an aim—and letting go:— 
the wrinkles of an insolent leer of triumph that twinkled the laugh was not out of his mouth, when the metal 
his crafty eye. Words were needless to tell his plumped precisely on the Armenian’s accursed face.’’ 
cruel thoughts. The genie laughed, and rubbed his hands tooether. 
“ Approaching me with gestures of mock reverence,| The ball had scarcely left my hand when I had 
he informed me that it was time to begin, and that the! the satisfaction to see him roll prostrate on the plat- 
king and court awaited my ascent. While he spoke, form. As I began to rise rapidly at the same instant, 
the persons who had entered with him deliberately I feared to loose the remainder of my vengeance, so 
took up the four corners of the carpet on which I lay, that I cast a couple more in rapid succession—neither 
and placed me under the buoyant spheroid which I seemed to tell ; but my revenge was ampler than ! had 
have described ; fourcords hung from its opposite sides,'even hoped. A violent commotion was raised among 
which they quick!y hooked to four rings In the carpet. the courtiers, and every one was rushing froin side to 
“+ Jt now only remains to cut this cord, O venerable side ; at once the platform gave way—acrash, mingled 
enchanter, and the wisest of mankind shall be seen' with a mighty yell, came up with surprising loudness, 
floating up into the morning. I need not inform thy|as king and court were poured Jike corn from the win- 
wisdom, that when thou hast satisfied the curious nower’s hand off the sloping floor, and thundered down 
glances of the admiring multitude, thou mayst throw upon the confused troops beneath. A volume of dust 
jut one or two of these little iron balls, and thy ascent came up; and a confused uproar, beginning fiercely 
will become more easy. But,’ added he, after a long and wildly at the centre, ran outward over the dense 
pause, during which the smile of malignity which sat mass. ‘I have not wished in vain,’ was the thought 
n his face shifted its revolting lines into the form of that rushed over my heart. 
ademoniae rage, * but before I part with thee, I would “The clatter from beneath died upon my ear, as I 
learn from thy wisdom what punishment can be de- rose to such a height that all the lesser details of the 
vised for the insult of which thou knowest.’ scene were lost in the gray obscurity beneath. I now 
“* What insult, my son? seemed to have entered a very rapid stream of air, and 
“ ¢Rememberest thou of the vale of Kortene, when the country below was fleeting away eastward with a 
the fool’s spirit in the black eunuch’s base body disho- cloudlike motion. 
noured an Armenian sage with the bastinado.’ ‘] was passing above the waters of Aral, when I 
“1 lay confounded, his eyes flashed fire from their was suddenly startled by a sudden sound of heavy 
hellish orbs, as he turned to the attendants and said, wings, and before I could turn my head a rush of 
‘cut the cord.’ white plumage came round me like a torrent. The 
“The word was scarcely spoken, when I was ascend- air for some moments was filled by a donble file of 
ing slowly through the shaft, and I had not yet recovered wild swans. ‘The concussion of their wings upon the 
from my first amaze, when I emerged into the morning air communicated an exceedingly singular motion to 
ight. A tremendous shout called me to myself. A my vehicle. I uttered a cry ef anger and alarm; and 
scene of magnificence beyond the power of words to in an instant the whole flock precipitated itself down 
paint, lay a few fathoms beneath me. The king with the steep air until they reached the surface of the lake 
his court occupied a vast p! itform, which was below. They were just beginning to throw themselves 
raised against an opposite building. Squadrons of on the waters with a great foam; but before the half 
Tartar cavalry were drawn up beneath ; outside these of their number were settled, a note of alarm sounded 
he population of the city, swelled by thousands from up the air; and again they began to wind their way 
the surrounding country extending their thronged up in magnificent spirals. As they rose nearer | began 
multitudes. My eye was dazzled by the variegated to perceive a dark fowl of stronger wing, towering up 
glitter of their array. A million of shawls and searfs with dart-like ascent from beneath them ; in a moment 
rippled like the billows of a sea beneath me, and a it stood in the air many thousand fathoms above, and 
deep murmur of wonder and delight breathed from the appeared to be balancing for a stoop upon its prey, 
vast surface. Gradually, however, the crowd and the when my appmaching vehicle attracted its notice. 
city of Samareand dwindled into a smaller compass, * In an instant it was near. It was the most asto- 
as the surrounding hills came together in the expand- nishing sight to see that splendid bird towering in the 
ed compass of my glance. A stream of air carried me free field of its own unbounded element. Its eyes spar- 
of some distance toward the sunrise; but ascending kled withadiamond lustre; there wasacalm and kingly 
very little further, Il entered a very chill current, which sternness upon them. ‘The wave ofits outstretched wing 
slowly carried me back upon the same course, until I told exulting power. | envied the magnificent creature, 
stood poised exactly over the platform on which the as without effort he rose, and stooped, and wheeled in 
gorgeous crowd were yet gazing on me from beneath. |countless dizzy circles all round my airy way.” 
I could, notwithstanding the distance, plainly desery} ‘ihe genie stared at the old man’s volubility —he 
the King reclining on a chair of state, with his hand | went on with accelerated velocity. 
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“Tt was easy to perceive, my Lord genie, that the 
powerful creature was considering in its own mind, 
upon eating me up. You may conceive that | was 
not quite at ease. Yet, in truth, I was beginning to 
become seasoned to all sorts of terrors and alarms, and 
now began to feel as much wonder and curiosity as 
fear. ‘Truly, O sovereign, king of genies, if half the 
strange things to which I have been the unwilling 
witness, were told me by another person, [ should have 
pronounced him the greatest liar in the whole world.” 

The genie laughed significantly. 

‘*As I was saying, the great bird seemed to have a 
monstrous mind to eat me. The hungry expression 
grew more and more intense as every wheel brought 
it nearer. But the strangeness of my vehicle protected 
me; and the form and features of my kind produced 
the effect which they commonly have onal! the inferior 
tribes of animals. I had yet half a bag full of iron 
balls; but I found that every ball I parted with, I rose 
so many fathoms higher; and I was aware that my 
only chance depended upon my keeping below the 
level of the high ridge of the Caucasus, to which my 
course was directed. While I was in this anxiety, by 
no means satisfied with my travelling companion, a 
new incident, for a time at least, set me at ease. 
About half way beneath me, and the western shore of 
this inland sea, a flight of gannets came sweeping on 
in a lengthened line beneath. In atrice my persecutor 
was down amongthem. Away they scattered on every 
side. One was singled out, and there began a chace, 
which, in spite of cold, hunger, and my strange and 
fearful situation, | could not help viewing with all a 


Often, indeed, my lord, had I heard 
of the enlivening enthusiasm of the chace, but never 


hunter’s interest. 


till now did I know what itis. Borne upon a rapid 
breeze, J dashed after them as they swept along, 
straining every inch of feather; the gannet impelled 
by fear, the eagle by hunger. We had considerably 
lowered ; fear and fatigue had increased my weight, 
and a heavy moisture, contracted in passing through 
some dense masses of cloud, had also contributed to 
the same effect. Away we went over a thousand hills, 
and plains, and populous villages ; and 1 could per- 
ceive the interest which so singular a chace naturally 
caused among the population of the whole country; 
crowds were congregated on the hills, and horsemen 
were endeavouring to keep pace with us; but all our 
terrene pursuers were quickly distanced as we rushed 
on in a southern direction towards the shore of the 
Caspian Sea. Soon the Caspian waters were spread 
beneath our flight; the birds darted impetuously on, 
and the chace, from its duration, acquired added in- 
terest. The eagle was rather gaining on the gannet, 
yet not so fast as to put the event beyond doubt—both 
had a little slackened in their speed. Hugh clouds 
lay beneath us, through the rifts of which the dark 
waters of the Caspian appeared far below, like the 
depths of some vastabyss. A little above these damp 
gray masses, the chace and flight swept on; still swift, 
yet with a more laborious flight, the gannet evidently 
losing distance in every league. J lost sight of them 
for a few minutes; for the cloudy stratum was ascend- 
ing on the air, and the chace became enveloped in its 
misty masses. A few minutes more and I was my- 
self wrapped in the cold wet mist through which I 
could not see a foot. After a few minutes, however, | 
I emerged from beneath. It was the most fearful sen-| 
sation I ever felt; if you can perceive the sudden pre-! 


cipitation from a vast plain of clouds, which concealed 
from the eye the dreadful depth beneath, into the awfal 
void—the clear emptiness of thin, insubstantial ob- 
jectless space between me and the sea, two miles 
below.” 

The genie lifted his eyebrows with supercilious im- 
patience. 

“1 struggled against the painful sensation, and 
looked around for the chace. The gannet was in 
great extremity. Its winged pursuer appeared to be 
within a snap of its tail; still it held on with a per- 
severance truly wonderful to behold. With greatly 
diminished speed the two strong birds seemed to 
reel and stagger onward in their flight; I had gained 
upon them, and was now enabled to see their very 
eyes—the gannet’s were shrunk with terror, the ea- 
gie’s quite divested of their nobler and more kingly 
beams, and contracted into a look of the steadfast 
rancour of bafiled hate. I came up to them just as 
we passed a large black cloud. I was a few feet be- 
low the gannet, the eagle flew about two feet above 
it; suddenly the poor gannet, making a desperate ef- 
fort, pitched itself into the carpet on which I sat. 
On this the eagle uttered the loudest scream I ever 
heard from any living thing, and made a similar ef- 
fort, but it fell short; and in spite of its strongest 
efforts we were leaving it far behind. It was a fear- 
ful thing, my lord, to watch the fierce creature’s strain- 
ing fury as it flapped after us. Its beak was a little 
open, and a black scum had worked out upon its vast 
chaps, which extended behind nearly to the broad 
burning eye-ball that flashed a livid fire. It had thus 
acquired the appalling and demoniac expression which 
your lordship may have remarked in a mad eat. My 
lord, I am by nature one of the most benevolent of 
mortals, so your lordship may judge of the human 
satisfaction J felt at the safety of the poor dear yan- 
net. I rejoiced to think that the poor bird had after 
all its terror and fatigue escaped from that fell beak. 
Besides it was, indeed, no small gain to one who had 
not tasted food for I know not how long, to become 
thus unexpectedly possessed of a fine fat piece of 
game. I now began to feel the pangs of intolerable 
hunger, and lost no time in putting my new protege 
into a fitting condition to supply the demands of ap- 
petite. In short, my lord, I eat the gannet without 
much cookery. 

** We had now nearly crossed the Persian empire ; 
the snowy ridge of the Caucasus began to appear far 
away, walling tbe horizon from north to south as far 
as the eye could measure. The tired eagle was yet 
in sight, sinking downward to the plains with flag- 
ging wings. My spirits were lightened. ‘The rapid 
changes of climate, the fleetness with which seas, 
lakes, rivers, cities, mountains, forests, and banks of 
clouds swept by, as I glided onward without labour 
or intervention, had the effect of exhilarating me. 
Caucasus grew broad and ragged as it approached 
the eye; and I had every hope of safely landing on 
its firm declivities. 

* Vast masses of clouds came floating around me 
in all directions, as I floated in among the spacious 
recesses of this enormous range. For atime I glided 
on a few yards above a dense, wet, level surface, 10 
which—will your lordship believe me—l saw my 
apparatus reflected with the minutest precision. Ha- 
ving passed this, the bluish-black gulph of a deep 
mountain defile opened beneath me—it was formed by 
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(wo projecting buttresses of broken granite, which|in small masses among the surrounding steeps, and I 
approached each other from opposite sides. Each /now had the pleasure to witness the same tremendous 
was turbanned with a huge wreath of black cloud|uproar of conflicting elements going on about half a 
from which it fell sheer down into a blackness of| mile below me, while the heights around and above 
depth that I could not fathom with my straining eye. | stood basking in the brightness of a splendid evening 
I now discovered what, to your lordship, must be fa-|sun. 
miliar; that great depths of space appear more for-| ‘A chilness beyond words to express came over 
midable to the eye, when measured along some steep|my steaming limbs; but I had the gratification to feel 
surface, than while merely seen apart from all objects. ; myself perceptibly sinking down into a lower region. 
] did not till now discover much difference between|I sunk down until I was at the level at which the 
looking down from five miles or from one; or to speak | wooded region commenced. I approached slowly 
accurately, as I approached the earth, it was more un-| towards an inlet where cliffs and stunted copses, with 
pleasant to look down. But I know not how it was,'here and there some blasted trunk of larger growth, 
these solid masses of precipitous rock imparted a|lay intermingled in vast confusion. A cloud of vul- 
fearful sense of falling to the heart, and I now be-|tures (my old enemies) now came gathering around 
yan to contemplate my position with much terror.|me from all the neighbouring steeps. If your sove- 
While I was thus embayed in the centre nearly of|reign lordship has ever witnessed the shoal of large 
this breezeless recess, and hanging almost without| fishes collecting round a bait of prey as it sinks down 
motion in the thin but sultry air, a sudden clap of/under the deep blue billows of the Erythryan sea, it 
thunder, the loudness of which almost annihilated all| will give some idea of the appearance of these fero- 
my faculties, reverberated from one of the dense |cious looking monsters of the sky as they shot by, or 
clouds upon the opposite heights, and a dazzling spar-|dived beneath or balanced rear on hovering wing, 
kle, more swift than sight, quivered and vanished | turning on me their spectral, devouring eyes. None, 
over the centre of the hollow interval. It was as in-, however, ventured to approach within cast of the iron 
stantaneously, as loudly, and as brightly returned | ball with which I had in my fear armed myself. 
from the opposite cloud. And the two clouded pre-| ‘1 presently came close enough to a tuft of stunted 
cipices thus continued for some time assaulting each | oak to lay hold of a bough and draw myself into the 
other, like two gigantie demons mailed in adamantine | centre of a thicket, where, to my infinite relief, I quit- 
panoply, and armed with the elements, their feet in/|ted the strange vehicle in which I had lain for fourteen 
the infernal regions and their heads among the clouds | hours at the mercy of all the winds. I now found the 
of heaven.” |true cause of the immense clatter which my approach 
The genie looked supercilious and critical. |had occasioned among the feathered inhabitants of this 
* My lord, yon will easily imagine my horror when| savage region. I had searcely emerged from the en- 


I discovered that I was myself slowly approaching to|tanglement of the matted boughs, when I found my- 
the very centre of this awful collision, with a motion |self on the flat summit of a crag, which was more than 
which | could only account for on the supposition of|half occupied by an enormous nest, in the middle of 
an attraction, which I conjectured to be owing to| which two great birds covered with yellow down, lay 


some magical property in my vehicle. It was a truly | screaming with wide opened jaws. ‘To approach tiem 
fearful moment; nothing I could do had the slightest ef-| was a service of danger, as the fierce mother came 
fect on the motion with which I felt myself carried for-| flapping round with an outery that daunted me seri- 
ward like an air-bubble on the edge of some vast cata-|ously. By the help of one of my iron balls I struck 
ract, to the pointat which opposite deaths were meet-|sparks from the hard cliff, and succeeded in setting 
ingevery second moment. | had advaneed insensibly | fire to the dry sticks and withered leaves of whieh the 
$0 near as to perceive the sulphury smell which these| nest was built. It was the first sensation of real com- 
ierce explosions threw out upon the sultry atmosphere, |fort 1 had felt fora long time. A canopy of smoke 
when suddenly I was by some unseen power sent|spread itself around and shut out the vulture flock. I 
like an arrow back to the point from which the con-| stretched my chilled limbs before a brilliant fire, and 
wary force first had attracted me. jas my appetite was revived by the steam of the gril- 
“Well, my lord, this most horrible alternation of| ling vultures, I quickly indemnified my stomach for 
opposite powers continued so long that I began to/|the fast three hours’ famish in the mountain air. Of 
thing myself the subject of contention among the/all the birds in the air, the most delicate is the young 
powers which were thus at strife among the elements, | vulture. 
when suddenly the air was darkened overhead by a| ** It was too late to think of descending into the 
vast mass of sable clouds, which all of a sudden | plains. It would, I perceived, be unsafe to face the 
opened their black depths with a roar which made | wilderness of steeps and broken crags that lay beneath 
all the mountain heads tremble like reeds, and rend |in the uncertain twilight of the howr. I therefore re- 
into a thousand enormous fissures which ran down-|solved to remain where I was until the morning. ‘Phe 
ward with a loud crackling like the sifting together of | mountain birds had gone to roost, save when at distant 
all the cities in the world. A broad volume of thejintervals some huge dark fowl, of noiseless wing, 
imensest light accompanied the crash. It was for a/floated cloudlike by. A faint girdle of light lay far off 
time followed by the blackness of perfect darkness. |on the north-eastern horizon, while a deep gloom con- 
Torrents of water came streaming from the sable ca-|cealed the plains. Out of this arose scattered groups 
nopy: and in a few moments I had the supreme luxury | of twinkling lights, from the numerous villages. Close 
of being drenched from head to foot. My thirsty |}around me the broad shadows fell from crags of gro- 


members drank at every pore the liquid refrigeration 
of the freshening element.” 
The genie looked puzzled. 
“The mass of clouds began to disperse and settle 
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tesque shape, and from the shrubby tafts and stuated 
bushes. ‘The innumerable mountain herbs exhaled a 
grateful odour on the night air. The red embers of 





my fire threw a genial warmth. I slept awhile; but 





THE THREE 
a dream of falling down some steep awaked me; and 
while I lay composing myself for another nap, I 
thought I could faintly hear the sound of human 
voices, at no great distance, shouting in extravagant 
mirth. The direction was quite uncertain ; nor could 
I by the closest attention conjecture from whence it 
proceeded ; but what was, for the moment at least, 
better, my ear caught the pleasant music of water 
trickling among the rocks, I was devoured with 
thirst, so that I ventured to follow the sound, and, 
cautiously groping my way, I had the unspeakable 
delight to bathe my parched lips and burning throat 
in a glorious draught of the pure mountain element. 
Composed by the grateful draught I sunk once more 
into a refreshing slumber, and slept until near dawn. 

* When I awoke, a glowing crimson stained the 
eastern distance ; the Persian lark sung far beneath 
among the gray mists. By degrees, a multitude of 
broader and richer hues lay heaped and scattered along 
the horizon, until it glowed, my lord, like the counter 
of an eastern merchant, when he displays his richest 
stuffs to the chief Sultana of the magnificent Haroun. 
Many sounds floated up the morning air ; and last, like 
the golden dome of some gigantic Mosque of Stam- 
boul or Cairo, the sun appeared above the distant east- 
ern plain. 

“It was time I thought for breakfast; nor was I 
long in cooking my morning meal. On this | need 
not dwell; but simply to apprise your lordship of the 
important fact, that vultures’ flesh is not quite so pa- 
latable on the second day. 


**T now took to exploring about me with serious 
diligence, but to little purpose; I could discover no 


downward path consistent with safety. As 1 was 
about to lie down to rest, after much vain fatigue, my 
eye was caught by a thin column of smoke which rose 
out of a small rocky crevice not far below. 1 was con- 
sidering how to make my way down, when suddenly, 
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** ¢ And seize little Doubar,’ said the second. 
** * And force him to confess,’ said the third. 
| *** And seize all his goods,’ said the fourth. 

**+*Come on, then, lads, let us speed,’ said a fifth, 
who had been till now silent. 

‘* T had, on the first discovery of these persons, con- 
cealed myself behind some bushes, through which | 
could securely watch them; there I remained until 
they came forth again. Their number was now in- 
creased to eleven—they were drest in short cloaks and 
armed. They threw themselves with much agility 
down among the steeps, and were quickly out of sight. 
‘ Now,’ thought I, ‘ for the treasure.’ 

“TI could not immediately descend from where | 
stood, so resolved on trying a little further for some 
practicable way. In the search 1 was forced to as- 
cend considerably. 1 did not go far before I reached 
adeep hole from which some great stones had been 
imperfectly rolled away. In this hole a thick rope, 
which was fastened to atree, descended. As the hole 
sloped in its deseent, I resolved to explore it for a lit- 
tle way. A few fathom brought me to the edge of a 
deep cavern, into which the rope hung, having been 
at this point formed into a kind of ladder. The cavern 
was very spacious and by no means dark ; it received 

light from a great many small chinks. I thought at 
first that I had reached the dwelling of the robbers ; 
but, on descending, found that it was nothing less than 
the treasury itself! This was, indeed, something; 
after all my mishaps I had by this accidental turn of 
my affairs attained the most immense wealth. Though 
neither a monarch nor a magician, bere at least were 
ample means to command all the substantial enjoy- 
ments of this word. Though J could not flatter my- 
self with the hope to cut off the Armenian’s head, or 
burn out the eyes of the Georgian King; yet I should 
have the pleasure to astonish the coxeombs of 
Cairo. I should mortify those who had insulted my 


as if from the mountain side, a little lower, some half poverty with purse-proud insolence; 1 should bathe 
dozen of tall ferocious-looking men came out and stood in the most generous vintage, and roll in sugar comfits; 
upon a little shrubby platform; they looked like I should eat off crystal and gold ; and attire myself in 
bravoes before the door of some house of ill resort; | the far-sought splendours of eastern magnificence. | 
they were half drest, and had something of the lazy,|could not for some time compose my spirits for the 
rakish, and lounging look of such persons in the morn-| precautions necessary to secure this new-found fortune. 
ing after a hard night’s drinking—I did not at all like, And it was not until I had in imagination contrived a 
their looks. grand palace, with a secure treasury large enough to 
“«] wonder whither Hassan can have taken him-| contain the whole immense wealth that lay around me 
self,’ said one of these strange persons. jon every side, that I began seriously to consider the 
“ «He was not with us at supper,’ said another. _| necessity of first securing the possession of it. 1 did 
“ «He came in when thou wert drunk as a Frank,’| not ponder long on this subject, when I chanced to 
said the first. cast my eyes on a small cask, which, by the care with 
«+ Ay,” said a fourth voice, * he slipped away be-| which it was treasured among the most costly things, 
fore dawn; and I say it cannot be for nothing that he I inferred to be some priceless jewel, which might 
is thus every day stealing off and not seen again till) perhaps be worth every thing else there ; in this error 
midnight.’ | 1 was more confirmed when I found it inscribed, * An 
*« «He has too much wit to be trusted,’ observed the easy way to be greater than the king.’ 
second voice. “*On opening it, my nostrils were greeted by a rich 
«Sadak would keep all our confidence to himself,’| and pungent odour ; and a sparkling crystalline liquor 
said the first. met my eye; it was far more generous than the strong- 
* * Nay, brethren,’ said Sadak, * Hassan has been/ est wine; and as I found, by reading a seroll which 
thus ever since our council refused to make him sole was earefully folded and laid up in the same crypt, it 
treasurer.’ | was extracted from a grain called barley, by a process 
«Take care,’ said the fourth voice, ‘that he is not, which imparts a pleasant flavour of the smoking fuel.” 
at this moment engaged in procuring a key in yonder) ‘The genie smacked his lips with a thundering sound. 
village. 1 saw him two mornings since in close de-| ** * When there is smoke,’ thought I, * there must be 
bate with little Doubar the smith.’ the vital and essential element of fire.’ I at once 
 ¢] propose that we try that without delay,’ said| comprehended, my lord, that the effect of this generous 
the first. beverage, would be to restore my youthful strength. 
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And as I had found an honest means to enrich myself, 
by restoring all this plunder to fair circulation ; so 1 
should thus gain sirength and spirit to etlect this laud- 
able purpose. ‘When I become greater than the 
king,’ said I, +1] need not fear a den of robbers.’ So 
saying, I took a long and vigorous draught. It was 
scarcely down, when an astonishing flow of brilliant 
and airy conceptions came pouring pell-mell into my 
head. My notions, always grand, became attired with 
new magnificence. Not being able to restrain the gay 
impulses which had seized both mind and body, J 
sang, shouted, made speeches to imaginary public as- 
semblies: I danced and tumbled in heaps of gold and 
silver. 

“T was for a moment reposing myself in a state of 
pleasing delirium, after so much delightful excitement, 
when my ear was caught by a low scrambling sound, 
which I could not at first trace to any particular direc- 
tion. Lat first supposed it might be some long-headed 
ratengaged in gnawing its way toaflluence. Rapidly 
the sound increased, and the fall of some gravel and 


small fragments of rock, turning my eye to the aper-| 
lof your tricks.’ 


ture, from which the rope ladder yet hung—to my 
surprise I saw a gigantic leg thrust down ; it was fol- 
lowed by another of the same formidable proportions, 
descending step by step. The huge stature of a man, 
such as might be expected from such precursors, reveal- 
ed itselfto my fear-struck sense. His back was turned 
as he came down. * This,’ thought I, ‘is the thief of 
the world, Hassan—come to rob the robbers—what a 
superlative villain must he be.’ As this thought 
flashed across me, the robber touched the floor, and 
He did not yet see me— 


turned nearly half round. 
his eager eye seemed to devour the glittering heaps, 


by which he was surrounded. I never before or since 
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| was nearly full. He lifted it, and putting it to his lips 
drank off its contents at a draught. 
| ** You are drunk,’ said he. 

** +I came here for that sole purpose, my son,’ said I. 

*** And so you say this is your cave,’ said he, with 
a tone half-questioning, half-terocious—‘ do you know 
whose wine you are drunk with '—answer that. 
| “*It belongs,’ said I, ‘to my beloved son, your 
captain.’ 

** A ferocious smile flashed from the ruffian’s face, 
as he said—* And what is the name of that beloved son 
of yours.’ 

* I felt sadly posed—* You know that well enough, 
without troubling me with disrespectful questions— 
pray leave me, I am sleepy.’ 








**Ho, ho, ho! you are a nice sort of a genie— 
drunk, sleepy, and a blunderer.’ 

“1 was becoming dreadfully alarmed. ‘ Leave me, 
my son—leave me, before you provoke me to show my 
power.’ 





“*It is not every day one has the honour to get 
drunk with genies—come, you mast let me see some 


* The ruffian sat down opposite me. 

* *T cannot do any thing till I am sober, my son,’— 
the fellow langhed aloud. 

“ ¢Come,’ said he, ‘my good fellow, that won't go 
down with me—you are only pretending to be drunk 
—come, conjure, you old rogue of a genie ; let me see 
you conjure.’ 

*** Name but your wish, my son, said I, ‘and you 
shall have it in the morning, if you leave me now.’ 

* Again the same fierce smile came over his face. 

“+ That,’ said he, * will just suit my purpose ;’ his 
tongue grew confidential as he went on, ‘thou knowest 





remember to have seen a face so strongly marked with 
the intentness of purpose. Although the desire of ac- 
quisition was the obvious expression of the moment ; 


yet other passions were legibly traced in its harsh and | 


deep lines:—it was easy to see that his eye was 
familiar with murderous deeds, and that he would 


think very lightly of killing one, if the whim seized | 


him. * Destiny,’ thought I, * has served me a pretty 
trick.’ He did not yet seeme. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, he caught up a large leathern sack, from 
which he expertly turned out the contents, a shining 
heap of silver coins. I could not help envying the 
force displayed by the plundering rufhan. He next 
strode over bags and boxes, and heaps of divers riches, 
until he reached a large porphyry vase, from which he 
took jewels in huge handfuls and deposited them in 
his bag. Having emptied the vase, he took up his 
bag and came straight across to where I lay. The 
ruffian’s large eye quickly turned upon me; the effect 
was not what I expected. No words can express the 
startled look he gave—the eye of inflamed cupidity 
changed so quickly into affright, that it startled me to 
see such a grimace. It was strange to see the broad 
shouldered robber look so startled at one so weak as I. 

“* «Tn the name of the Prophet, what art thou ?’ said 
he, with a gulphing breath. 

“ * Hassan,’ said I, ‘I am the genie to whom this 
cave belongs—lI give thee freely what thou hast taken 
—but begone quickly, and come back no more.’ The 
fellow’s courage seemed to return as 1 spoke—my 
voice came thick with a drunken lisp—his eye fell 
upon the vessel from which I had been drinking—it 








that it is my purpose to carry off the whole of this 
treasure, and that I must prevent all suspicion among 
my comrades, until I have it secured. Now, if thou 
wilt be found lying like one slain at the door of the 
outward eave, I can easily lead them to suspect that 
thou hast been carrying away the treasure, when they 
come to miss it.’ 

**My blood ran cold within me— but they will 
quickly discover the cheat, my dear comrade,’ said I, 
‘and kill me outright.’ 

“« «IT can play a surer trick than that,” said the ruffian, 
with a confidential wink, ‘I will warrant thee safe 
from their daggers.’ 

*« ¢ But I cannot see how, my dear son.’ 

«For a genie, thou art the dullest,’ said he, with 
a caustic but smiling stare, ‘I°ll tell thee, I will kill 
thee inyself—nay, do not look so thunderstruck—you 
are as frightened as if you were no genie at all; sure 
you will come to life when you grow sober.’ 

* ¢T will—be sober—enough—if you kill me—my 
—dear—son,’ said I, unable to articulate distinetly. 

* * Ar’n’t you terribly afraid for a genie,’ said he. 

*« «1 only fear your plan must fail.” | 

*** You have a violent anxiety for my plans,’ said 
he, tauntingly. 

«1 have a great regard for you, my son,’ said I. 

‘** «Did you ever see me before,’ said he. 

** « Often,’ said I. 

«+ Vou tell lies faster than a camel ean trot,’ said 
he, * but come, we are wasting our precious time, my 
dear friend, stand up if thou are able, and I will help 
thee up yon ladder.’ 
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* «7 saw that he could not kill me where we were,| was fairly caught in his own trap, and—having drawn 
without leaving some sign that he had been in thecave up the pendant ladder—I resolved to pay him for his 
himself—his object was evidently to drive me down insolence. With a gentle voice I called * Hassan.’ 
the mountain, as far as the other cave, and there exe-, ‘+ *Oh my venerable friend,’ answered he, ‘are you 
cute his purpose. there—speak again,’ 

“¢] am not yet able to stir,’ said I. “* What idle game are you playing in this danger- 

“ * The ruffian, langhing loudly, sprang on his feet, oas moment! come hither.’ 
and in a trice, emptying a large bag, approached me| ‘The ruffian followed my voice, he presently stood 
with it. beneath me. I could scarcely resist the opportunity 

“«* What is that for ?” said I. to throw the bag of jewels at his head—love of wealth 

““* You are a very curions old fellow,’ said the| however restrained me. * You see,’ said I, * how little 
ruffian, ‘come, put your feet in here, and you shall \is to be got by treachery and violence—you are in my 
know.’ power.’ 

* + TPH not go to be murdered,’ skrieked I. | * * But you are teo generous to oppress a conquered 

© * Won't you, indeed,’ said he, as he began to|enemy; throw down the ladder, and I will repay your 
shoffie me into the great bag. When he had me into|mercy with a bag of jewels, worth all the rest of this 
the waist, my hand came into accidental contact with treasure.’ 
the handle of his dagger, which came away so easily| ‘*I have secured your bag,’ said I, ‘and cannot 
that the robber did not perceive the incident. I felt|trust you quite so far; but 1 wish you no ill, and will 
my advantage. I had latterly noticed that he had but return your dagger.’ 
one eye. | What can I do with a dagger?’ said the crest- 

** Not having force of arm to give a sure blow to any | fallen ruffian. 
other part, I now watched my advantage as he stood; ‘ * You may try that little experiment you proposed 
over me, and just as he was jeeringly asking me if I/to me on yourself. It will save you from the tender 
felt quite at ease, I gave him an inch of his own dag-| mercies of your comrades.’ 
ger in the sound eye: uttering the loudest yell Lever| ‘*'The ruffian winced at the idea of the punishments 
heard, the murderous ruffian threw up both his hands} which awaited him. 
to the wound, and, giving an enormous backward| ‘J caught the hint adroitly, * you will be embowel- 
spring, fell over a heap of bags. jled alive—you will be roasted over a slow fire—you 

**T Jost not an instantin extricating myself from the | will be impaled—you will be flayed and hung out for 
entanglement of the bag, and with as little noise as|the vultures of Caucasus.’ 
possible creeping away from the spot. I was nottoo| ‘*Good father,’ said he, interrupting, ‘you are 
soon ; the ruffian instantly guessed what I was about,|much misled by your tender fears for me. I am as 
and with wonderfu! self-command sprung on his feet, apprehensive for your own safety, which you have 
cautiously, yet quickly feeling his way, he began to overlooked in your generosity. Listen, when I shall 
grope about for me. In spite of my best efforts he be found here, it will be easy to satisfy my comrades 
was several times on the point of seizing me, the noise by a specious tale. I shall persuade them that I have 
of my feet guided him. His hands were clenched— suffered thus cruelly in defending this treasure. You 
his teeth set—the muscles of his cheeks played con-| will then be hunted out, and taught lessons in the 
vulsively—from his quenched eyeball large drops of| mysteries of torture, which shall astonish your weak 
blood rolled down his grim visage, or dropped on the | mind.’ 
floor as he changed his attitude. It wasrather trying| ‘**It is quite true,’ thought I, my desire for tor- 
to my nerves, as he now and then groped within a few | menting the ruffian giving way to fear. He went on 
feet of me, to feel that a chance spring must place me speaking, but I did not wait to hear a word further. 
in his iron gripe. Even yet, | cannot, without a| Having scrambled out of the dim passage, I found my 
shudder, recollect the numerous hairbreadth escapes! way down to the robbers’ cave. I was too much ex- 
of that horrid hour—ten times was his hand on the|hausted to make further efforts without food. 
point of seizing me, and as often 1 eseaped by stooping; “I entered the cave. It was a spacious apartment, 
from beneath his grasp. ‘boarded off rather neatly. Several doors indicated a 

“ At last a bright thought seized me. Taking up a/ spacious well-contrived dwelling in this cavern of the 
couple of golden coins, | gently tossed them one by/rocks. A long earpet ran along the centre, by the side 
one, so that they fell a little beyond him. ‘The device| of which were numerous large hassocks and cushions. 
took, he groped after the sound. Being thus allowed | But my attention was suddenly arrested by the sight 
to pick my steps, I stole without noise to his bag of of a lad of fourteen years of age, who sat tied in a 
plunder, which I gently lifted to my shoulder. The corner, regarding me with a steady eye. 
ruffian listened: I repeated the former stratagem—he| ‘* * Art thou a eaptive here?’ said I. 
was again deceived. As he made much noise, I found ‘+ *] am, as thou seest, venerable sir; if thou wilt 
it no hard task to make my way to the rope ladder,| cut this band, I may do thee good service.’ 
near which 1 fortunately stood. Cautiously, with) “ With Hassan’s dagger lL cut the cord which bound 
trembling frame I climbed np to the mouth of the ca-| the youth, and asked him to show me where the rob- 
vern. A falling splinter of stone drew the attention of bers kept their food. ‘The youth cast a long keen look 
my blind foe. Immediately changing his course, he| upon the dagger; and then, without a word, opened a 
began to move towards the centre of the cavern, grop-| large press, from which he laid before me several dishes 
ing in the air as for the rope. In his course he ap-/of rice, some butter, and the remains of a roasted kid. 
proached a small door, which, when he perceived he |The effect of the strong wine upon my empty stomach 
made a desperate effort to tear open; it resisted his| and wearied frame, was to produce a ravenous appetite; 
utmost force. It was, I suspect the regular entrance|and I now fell upon the meat in such a manner as to 
from the robber’s den. [now saw that the robber|astonish the lad, who sat gazing on me in silent wonder, 
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awn while the several dishes vanished under my active ce-| to leave the rope ladder in the vicinity of the cavern ; 
his lerity of tooth. |had I not better return and secure it.” 
Wy + And now, good sir,’ said the youth,‘ whatechance| ‘This of course] did not assent to. He also pres» 
you or design has brought thee hither ?” jed very much to be allowed to carry the dagger which I 
“ My sufferings had taught me caution; so I told| wore still about my person ; and Iwas much struck by 
ger- him in as few words as possible, something véry far| the earnest glances with which his eye rested upon it. 
from the ordinary veracity of my narrations, and then|'lo my questions he gave very reserved and doubtful 
tood pressed upon him that he should be my guide to the | answers from the moment! had told him of my escape: 
nity plains, in return for his liberty, and a reward which I but before that I had ascertained that he was the son 
valth assured him 1 could well give. of one of the robbers; that he and his father had con- 
ittle “The youth agreed, but not until he had strongly certed their escape ; that in the absence of his father, 
| my urged me to remain; he said that the robbers were he was beaten and tied up as I had found him, by the 
not cruel; and never attempted to rob poor travellers. rest of the gang. He also told me that the entrance 
ered His reasons had no weight with me, further than to by which l had entered the treasure, was but recent 
your excite a little distrust of the adviser; I therefore step- and not known to the gang. There was, he said, a 
this ped forth with an air of decision, and he followed. 1 door and long passage out of the den, by which the 
now explained that it was my desire to reach the plains robbers had access. He also informed me that the 
nnot by some way onfrequented by the robbers, and the robbers were but twelve, and had no captain ; but that 
will jad, in his rapid and silent manner, struck at once into all enterprises and public acts were decided in coun- 
a narrow way among the rocks, leading in the same cil. 
rest- direction in’ whieh I had first approached the robbers’| * It now became necessary to determine my next 
eave. We wound among the cliffs and bushes for movement. The descent before us was fearful—the 
osed nearly a league, until we reached the very spot where night just setting in. A strong line of light on the 
nder I had first landed from the flying gourd. — eastern plain, defined the vast shadow of this lofty 
“Though the effect of repeated misadventures had range, and showed that the sun was near the other 
ents the natural effect of considerably abating the sanguine horizon ; the darkness of the intermediate vale showed 
spirit of my expectations, yet I began now to hope how low it must be. st 
wel- that fortune was about to smile upon one who had so, “** We must rest here for the night,’ said the lad. 
-you long been her plaything. I had of late escaped from, ‘* The necessity was evident ; so we addressed our- 
t for the most serious and perplexing trials; and the end of selves to our several arrangements for the night. The 
all, was wealth sufficient to purchase the richest mer- lad had providently enough !oaded himself with abund- 
are chant in the wealthy Cairo. I determined to avoid ant materials for our supper; and this being despatch- 
m as inquiry and fraud, by setting upa shop and selling my ed, we were quickly nooked in such positions of rest 
have own jewels; until the whole being converted into a8 the place admitted. Suspecting the lad I caused 
shall money, I would then purchase a splendid house in the him to lie so that my eye rested upon him as he lay. 
ades outlets, built in the centre of a delicious garden, and For some hours ] lay fevered with busy thought: we 
have complete in baths, fountains, aviaries, haram, treasury, Were close above the steep, and in the mountain recess 
You banquetting room, and all other appointments of a beneath, the blackness of darkness lay so intensely, 
| the luxurious and costly abode. ‘There I would live apart that it gave, by contrast, a clear and transparent lus- 
veak from kings, courtiers, and magicians. No doctor tre to the soft darkly-azure concave overhead, from 
should ever approach to make anatomical experiments which countless Starry groups and clusters shot down 
tor- upon me; but forgetful of ambition, the perils and vi- @ pure unearthly lustre from their remote ethereal 
it on cissitudes—the conjurations and confusing adventures depths.” rp 
ther. of that great stage of witchery and craft—the world— The genie lifted his eyebrows critically, and stroked 
1 my I would forget my past cares in an even course of his chin. — 
- eX- peaceful and unrufiled enjoyment; as the poet Sadi, ‘* At last it began to grow intensely cold, and as the 
has written— lad, whom I perceived to be as restless as myself, be- 
nent, Peiecdil of tive, nad t be fiegeust by Gen. |gan to breathe through his nostrils, I resigned myself 
ed a ; to sleep. 
f the “ While these thoughts amused the toil of our difi-. ‘1 awoke about midnight: there was moonlight. 
side cult path, we had reached the place where I had land-| To my astonishment the lad was gone. I felt for my 
ions. edon the previous day. The distrust with which I bag of jewels, and was rejoiced to find them safe. In 
sight regarded my young companion had worn off, and in lying down I had secured the dagger, by putting it 
in a the native frankness of my temper, I had told him my into the bag; it was still there; what then could be 
adventures, all of which he listened to with great in-| the object of the little thief; ] could not conjecture, 
difference until I came to tell my escape from the but resolved to change my place; and conceal myself 
wilt cavern. His features, hitherto listless, then at once more fully. Taking up the little robber’s bag which 
sharpened into a ferocious interest that alarmed me; to my surprise he had left; 1 clambered up about thir- 
ound he looked so keen, determined, and crafty, that I had ty fathoms until I reached the edge of a steep cliff, 
rob- enough to doto remind myself of his youth. In truth, projecting over the place where we had Jain. Look- 
look from that moment a more manly, thoughtful, and firm ing about me here, I found the flying vehicle, firmly 
ed a expression came over his whole appearance. The tied down where I had leftit. Iwas glad to repose 
shes deepest distrust came over me. The lad was evidently myself on its soft carpet ; and fortified myself with a 
kid. meditating some determined course of action; and vigorous cup of wine. 
nach trying to conceal his abstraction. From time to time, ‘+I was not long in this position, when I heard 
tite; he asked questions to which he endeavoured to give a voices whispering not very far off. I could not be 
as to driftless tone. mistaken ; it was Hassan’s harsh growl ; he had fallen 
nder, “ *Sarely,’ he would say, ‘it was avery rash thing| over a stump or stone, and uttered a curse as he rose. 
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“ *Hash, father, or you will rouse the thief,’ whis- 


pered the lad’s voice. 


“They were coming slowly on—I saw my peril, 


and the necessity of the moment, and matured a plan 
of consummate art and daring. Joining the cord 


which secured the bags, the lad’s, my own, and the| 


THE RUINED 


l 
| 


ABBEY. 


“«* Stop that dismal howl,’ said I, ‘or I will drop 
thee into the gulf.’ 

* The echo of my own voice reverberated like the 
taunt of some master fiend, quelling the outery of the 
‘eternal wo. The youth stopped. 

* We had now sunk considerably; the vast sha- 


heavy bag of iron balls, together with some of the |dows of an inferior region, floated upward in the ghast- 
cordage of the air carriage, I formed a long rope with|ly gloom; the dim outline of a broken pinnacle swell- 
a running noose at one end, to which I also fastened|ed upon the eye, like a sunken rock from the surface 


a weight of iron to make it swing at will. 


this for my purpose, I let the loop down from the 


overhanging steep. ‘The moonlight lay brightly on 


the spot below, as with stealthy step I saw the gigan- 
tic form of Hassan, Jed by the young robber, come 


with a groping step into the clear light. 


“«*Father,” said the youth, ‘ the thief is gone, what 


shall wedo?’ 


** «Hush, my son, he may have rolled or moved a 


little way ; search cautiously about, let us not lose 
our vengeance.’ 


* The little robber now began a slow search into 


all the surrounding hollows and crevices of the plat- 
form on which they stood. I had laid the keen-edged 


dagger at my side; disposed every thing for my as-|durance, the air was painful to inhale. 
cent, if necessary, and began to watch the motions of 


the lad. A step brought him into my snare. 

* * Father !—father !—father!—I am caught by the 
leg ; | am caught.’ 

‘©* Where are you my son,’ shouted Hassan, 
springing to the spot. 

“«*Oh father! father! your hand! I am over your 
head! Oh father, jump up.’ 

** «T cannot reach you, my son—oh you have broken 
my skull you little imp.’ 

* «Oh father, I cannot help ic lam swung—o-o-ogh’. 

* *¢ Hallo-ogh, my son.’ 

** * Make a catch at me, father dear, oh father,’ 

* * Where are you now ?” 

* «Oh here, here, here.’ 

* Loud and fearfully the last words rung back from 
the dark hollows of the opposite steep, as cutting the 
rope that tied me down, I was slowly lifted into the 
night air, with the little robber dangling thirty fath- 
oms beneath, over the dark and dreadful abyss. 

«© ¢Oh father—father—here—here—here.’ 

** ¢ Hassan, where art thou?” shouted I. 

«+ * Ha, Satan,’ roared the frantic ruffian, as he rush- 
ed forward with a bound ; five steps precipitated him 
heels over head into the empty gulf of glimmering ob- 
seurity; from which his garments sent up a flashing 
reflection of the moonlight as he vanished into a deep- 
er darkness below. 

*“ +*Oh my father; my poor father,’ screamed the 
youth, 

* * The tone of bitter grief saved the little wretch’s 
life ; | was about to drop him into the /arkness, when 
a feeling of sympathy arrested me. We were rather 
descending than rising, and the moonbeams were 
strongly reflected from the little fellow’s face, as he 
swung over the dim hollow of night. I resolved to 
land him the first instant it became possible. I be- 
came the more anxious to effect this, as the little 
wretch presently began a low heart-breaking cry ; 
partly, I believe, the effect of pain, which was multi- 
plied by a thousand ghastly echoes ; so that it sound- 
ed as if the wailing of the enemies of the Prophet, 
came up from the black abyss, over which I hung in 
the melancholy moonlight. 


Arranging |of a sable ocean. 


“*Oh my father—my father—my dear father,’ 
screamed the little lad. 

“A red glisten came up from the splintered cliil, 
and some Sark form was stretched across it; in which 
I could indistinetly perceive the distorted outline of 
the human form: the little lad was bending over it. 

“Seeing him thus in safety, I untied the cord by 
which he was bound to the machine—the instant ef- 
fect was startling. ‘Thus reduced in weight, it darted 
up with arrowy speed. 

“In a single minute I was standing in the moon- 
light on a level with the everlasting snows upon the 
summit of the Caucasus. The cold was beyond en- 








My head be- 
came confused ; I lost all consciousness. 

“When I awoke, the evening sun gleamed upon my 
eyes. My lord, this was the most wonderful of all 
my adventures. I had passed in my long sleep, or 
rather trance of a night and day across numerous re- 
gions, homeward to the valley of the Nile; and now 
awoke lying on my back in the very spot where al! 
my misadventures had begun. The air carriage was 
gone, I know not how; I must have rolled out when 
it touched the summit of the pyramid ; the wonderful 
machine had passed away to astonish distant regions, 
or scared up into the first heaven ; but alas ! sovereign 
king of the genies ; alas! it carried with it my bag, 
my inestimable bag, won with so much pain and toil.” 
Here the old man blubbered aloud. 

The genie frowned. 

The old man recovering himself, concluded thus: 
“1 knew, my lord, that no one could recognise me in 
my present form. So waiting till the first blush of 
morn I sallied forward to find my poor dear lost body; 
and begged my way until I came to this place.” 

**I do not believe one word of your story,” said the 
genie. ‘Nevertheless, because you are the biggest 
liar 1 ever met, I consent to pardon the remaining 
third of the merchant's crime.” 

So saying, the genie stamped on the ground, which 
opening beneath him with a hideous yawn, he sank 
instantly out of sight. 
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Pause—for the spirit of the past 
Broods o’er these mouldering walls: 

And spectres of departed power 
Haunt the deserted balls. 

Pause—for the place is holy ground, 
Hallowed by praise and prayer ; 

By human suffering, human tears, 
Repentance and despair. 


Oh, could these crumbling walls but speak, 








How many a tale they'd tell : 
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drop Of hearts, dark superstition doomed Still, round the loved, thy heart found force to bind, 
For ever here to dwell. And clung, like woodbine shaken in the wind! 
e the The stifled shriek, they only heard, 
fthe F The tear forbid to flow : Then THov, my merry love ;—bold in thy glee, 
The restless vigil, night of pain, Under the gugh, or by the firelight dancing, 
she And day of hopeless wo. With thy swe® temper, and thy spirit free, ; 
hast- ' _ Didst come, as restless as a bird’s wing glancing, 
aol. All silent now—bare, desolate, lone, Full of a wild and irrepressible mirth, 
: All silent as the dead ; Like a young sunbeam to the gladden’d earth! 
rlace Save when some fast-decaying tomb | 
: Re-echoes back thy tread. | Thine was the shout! the song! the burst of joy! 
her, Save when the wind, low moaning sweeps | Which sweet ftom childhood’s rosy lip resoundeth ; 
= O’er these decaying piles ; Thine was the eager spirit naught could cloy, 
elifl, And voices more than earthly, talk | And the glad heart from whence all grief’ reboundeth ; 
hich In whispers, through yon aisles. ; And many a mirthful jest and mock reply, 
e of Lurk’d in the laughter of thy dark-blue eye! 
it. Yet here, even here, all is not Death’s, 
1 by Nor undisturbed his sway : And thine was many an art to win and bless, 
t ef- From yonder grave, sweet violets spring, The cold and stern to joy and fondness warming ; 
rted Fresh verdure from decay. The coaxing smile ;—the frequent soft caress ;— 
O’er altar, cell, and moss-grown stone, The earnest tearfal prayer all wrath disarming ! 
oon- . Is wreathed the wild wall-flower, | Again my heart a new affection found, 
the Green ivy veils the broken shrine, But thought that love with thee had reached its bound. 
“hoe And clasps the falling tower. 
be | At length ruov camest; thou, the last and least ; 
wi Above is spread the glorious heaven, | Nick-named “The Emperor” by thy laughing brothers, 
It shines as brightly blue, | Because a haughty spirit swell’d thy breast, 
:my As when these halls, in all their pride, | And thou didst seek to rule and sway the others; 
Fall First met the gazer’s view. Mingling with every playful infant wile 
», OF As gently break the lake’s still waves, A mimic majesty that made us smile :— 
5 re- In murmurs at their feet, 
now And to the quict earth and sky, And oh! most like a regal child wert thou! 
all The self-sume tale repeat. An eye of resolute and successful scheming ; 
was Fair shoulders—curling lip—and dauntless brow— 
hen Sha'l we not pause then, here and muse, | Fit for the world’s strife, not for Poet’s dreaming : 
rful How all man’s works decay, And proud the lifting of thy stately head, 
ons, And he, and his proud monuments And the firm bearing of thy conscious tread. 
ion Together, pass away. 
4 While still unchanging, and the same, Different from both! Yet cach succeeding claim, 
i.” ‘ Nature to every age, 1, that all other love had been forswearing, 
. For the pure heart to muse and learn, . Forthwith admitted, equal and the same ; 
Unfolds her gracious page. J. T. B. Nor injured either, by this love’s comparing, 
— Nor stole a fraction for the newer call— 
us. : % ' 
te From the New Monthly Magazine. | But in the Mother's heart, found room for au! 
h of THE MOTHER’S HEART. 
dy; BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. a * ees. 
Wuen first thou camest, gentle, shy, and fond, From the New Monthly Magesine 
the My eldest-born, first hope, and dearest treasure, BENIDEN DE BERG; OR, THE UNDERCLIFF. 
rest My heart received thee with a joy beyond awk. = ‘elena: dedi snk onenoinn es : 
ing All that it yet had felt of entthy pleasure ; A TALE OF THE VOYAGE OF HENDRICK HUDSON. 
; Nor thought that any love again might be BY N. P. WILLIS. 
lich So deep and strong as that I felt for thee. f : 
ank “Ir is but an arm of the sea, as I told thee, skip- 
Faithful and fond, with sense beyond thy years, per,” said John Fleming, the mate of the “ Haloe- 
And natural piety that lean’d to Heaven ; Mane,” standing ready to jam down the tiller, and 
Wrung by a harsh word suddenly to tears, bring-to, if his master should agree with him in opi- 
Yet patient of rebuke when justly given— inion. 
. Obedient—easy to be reconciled— =~ | Hudson stood by his steersman with folded arms, 
And meekly cheerful—such wert thou, my child! ‘now looking at the high-water mark on the rocks, 
— ' ; |which betrayed a falling tide; now turning his ear 
Not willing to be left; still by my side |slightly forward, to catch the ery of the a who 


Haunting my walks, while summer-day was dying ;— 
Nor leaving in thy turn; but pleased to glide 

Thro’ the dark room where I was sadly lying, 
Or by the couch of pain, a sitter meek, 
Watch the dim eye and kiss the feverish cheek. 


stood heaving the lead from the Jarboard bow. The 
wind drew lightly across the starboard quarter, and, 
with a counter-tide, the little vessel stole on scaree 
Stina though her mainsail was kept full,—the 
| slow: y-passing forest-trees on the shore giving the lie 
Oh! boy, of such as thou are oftenest made |to the merry and gurgling ripple at the prow. 
Earth’s fragile idols; like a tender flower, The noble river, or creek, which they had followed 
No strength in all thy freshness,—prone to fade,— in admiring astoushment for fifty miles, had hitherto 
And bending weakly to the thunder-shower,— | opeued fairly and broadly before them, though once or 
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twice its widening and mountain-girt bosom had de- 
ceived the bold navigator into the belief that he was 
entering upon some inlandjake. The wind still blew 


OR, 


THE UNDERCLIFF. 


steadily to the wind, and drove straight on; while a 
gorge, that, in the increasing darkness, seemed the 


/entrance to a cavern, opened its rocky sides as they 


Kindly and steadily from the south-east, and the sun-| advanced. 


set of the second day—a spectacle of t 


ultuous and | 


The apprehensions of the crew were half lost in 


gorgeous glory, which Hudson attributed justly to | their astonishment of the grandeur of the scene. The 


the more violent atmospheric laws of an unsetiled con- | 
tinent—had found them apparently closed in by im- 
penetrable mountains, and running immediately on 
the head-shore of an extended arm of the sea. 

*She’ll strike before she can follow her helm! 
cried the young sailor in an impatient tone, yet still, 
with habitual obedience, keeping her duly on her 
course. 

* Porta little!” answered the skipper a moment 
after, as if he had not heard the querulous comment 
of his mate. 


Fleming’s attention was withdrawn an instant by a, 


low guttural sound of satisfaction which reached his 
ear as the head of the vessel went round, and, casting 
his eye amidships, he observed the three Indians who 
had come off to the Halt-Moon in a canoe, and had 
been received on board by the master, standing toge- 
ther in the chains, and looking forward to the rocks 
they were approaching with countenances of the most 
eager interest. 

** Mastet Hendrick !”* he vociferated, in the tone of 
a man whocan contain his anger no longer; * will you 
look at those grinning red devils, who are rejoicing to 
see you run so blindly ashore!” 

The adventurous little bark was by this time within 
a biscuil-toss of a rocky point that jutted forth into 
the river with the grace ofa lady’s foot dallying with the 
water in her bath; and, beyond, the sedgy bank dis- 
appeared in an apparent inlet, barely deep enough, it 
seemed to the irritated steersman, to shelter a canoe. 

As the Half-Moon obeyed her last order, and head- 
ed a point more to the west, Hudson strode forward 
to the bow, and sprang upon the windlass, stretching 
his gaze eagerly into the bosom of the hills that were 
now darkening with the heavy shadows of twilight, 
though the sky was still gorgeously purple overhead. 

The crew had by this time gathered, with uncon- 
scious apprehension, at the halyards, ready to let go 
at the slightest gesture of the master; but, in the 
siow progress of the little bark, the minute or two 
which she took to advance beyond the point on which 
his eye was fixed, seemed an age of suspense. 

The Half-Moon seemed now almost immovable; 
for the current, which convinced Hudson there was a 
passage beyond, set her back from the point with in- 
creasing force, and the wind lulled a little with the 
sunset. Inch by inch, however, she crept on, till at 
last the silent skipper sprang from the windlass upon 
the bowsprit, and running out with the agility of a 
boy, gave a single glance ahead, and the next moment 
had the tiller in his hand, and cried out, with a 
voice of thunder, * Stand by the halyards !—helm’s-a- 
lee!” 

In a moment, as if his words had been lightning, 
the blocks rattled, the heavy boom swung round like 
a willow-spray, and the w hite canvass, after fluttering 
an instant in the wind, filled, and drew steadily on 
the-other tack. 

Looks of satisfaction were exchanged between the 
crew, who expected the next instant an order to take 


in sail and drup anchor; but the master was at the, 


helm, and, to their utter consternation, he kept her 
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‘cliffs seemed to close up behind them; a mountain, 
that reached apparently to the now colourless clouds, 
rose up, gigantic in the increasing twilight, over the 
prow: on the right, where the water seemed to bend, 
a craggy precipice extended its threatening wall ; and 
in the midst of this round bay, which seemed to them 
to be an inclosed lake in the bottom of an abyss, the 


| wind suddenly took them aback, the Haloe-Mane lost 


her headway, aad threatened to go on the rocks with 
the current, and audible curses at his folly reached 
the ears of the determined master. 

More to divert their attention than with a prognos- 
tic of the direction of the wind, Hudson gave the or- 
der to tack ; and more slowly this time, but still, with 
sufficient expedition, the movement was executed, 
and the flapping sails swung round. The halyards 
were not belayed, before the “breeze, rushing down a 
steep valley on the left, strack full on the larboard 
quarter, and, running sharp past the face of the preci- 
pice, over the starboard bow, Hudson pointed out ex- 
ultingly to his astonished men the broad waters of the 
mighty river, extending far through the gorge beyond 
—the dim purple of the lingering day, which had 
been long lost to the cavernous and overshadowed 
pass they had penetrated, tinting its fair bosom like 
the last faint hue of the expiring dolphin. 

The exulting glow of triumph suffused the face of 
the skipper ; and relinquishing the tiller once more to 
the mortified Fleming, he walked forward to look out 
for un anchorage. ‘The Indians, who still stood in 
the chains together, and who had continued to express 
their satisfaction as the vessel made her way through 
the pass, now pointed eagerly to a little bay on the 
left, across which a canoe was shooting, like the re- 
flection of a lance in the air; and, the wind dying 
momently away, Hudson gave the order to round-to, 
and dropped his anchor for the night. 

In obedience to the politic orders of Hudson, the 
men were endeavouring, by presents and signs, to In- 
duce the Indians to leave the vessel ; and the master 
himself stood on the poop with his mate, gazing back 
on the wonderful scene they had passed through. 

* This passage,” said Hudson musingly, ** has been 
rent open by an earthquake, and the rocks look as if 
they still felt the agony of the throe.” 

*Ivis a pity the earthquake did its job so ragged- 
ly, then!” answered his sulky companion, who had 
not yet forgiven the mountains for the shame their 
zig-zag precipices had put upon his sagacity. 

At that instant a sound like that of a heavy body 
sliding into the water struck the ear of Fleming, and 
looking over the stern, he saw one of the Indians swim 
away from the vessel witha pillow in his band, 
which he had evidently stolen from the eabin window. 
To seize a musket, which lay ready for attack on the 
qnarter-deck, and fire upon the poor savage, were the 
sudden thought and action of a man on the watch for 
a vent to incensed fre lings. The Indian gave a yell, 
which mingled wildly with the echoes of the report 
from the reverberating hills; and, springipg watst- 
high out of the water, the gurgling eddy closed sud- 
denly over his head. 
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The canoe in which the other savages were already! ‘The Half-Moon was heading up the river with the 
embarked, shot away like an arrow to the shore, and rising tide, and Hudson walked forward to the boom 
Hudson, grieved and alarmed inexpressibly at the/to look at the savage more closely. By the eagle and 
fool-hardy rashness of his mate, ordered all hands to| bear so richly embroidered in the gay-coloured quills 
arms, and established a double watch for the night. | of the porcupine on his belt of wampum, he presumed 

Hour after hour, the master, and the now repentant) him to be a chief, and glancing his eye into the canoe, 
Fleming, paced fore and aft, each in his own a he saw the pillow which had occasioned the death of 
of the vessel, watching the shore, and the dark face|the plunderer the —_ before, and on it lay two ears 
of the water with straining eyes; but no sound came| of corn, and two broken arrows. Pausing a moment, 
from the low cliff, round which the flying canoe hadjas he drew near, the Indian pointed to these signs of 
vanished, and the stars seemed to wink almost audibly peace, and Hudson, in reply, spread out his open 
in the dread stillness of nature. ‘The men, alarmed at)hands, and beckoned to him to come on board. In an 
the evident agitation of Hudson, who, in these pent-up. instant, the slight canoe shot under the starboard bow; 
waters, anticipated a most effective and speedy re-jand, with a noble confidence which the skipper re- 
venge from the surrounding tribes, drowsed not upon| marked upon with admiration, the tall savage sprang 
their watch; and the gray of the morning began to upon the deck, and laid the hand of the commander to 
show faintly over the mountains, before the anxious; his breast. 
master withdrew his aching eyes from the still and! * * * * 
starry waters. 

The noon arrived, hot and sultry, and there was no 


Like a web woven of gold by the lightning, the) arrived, h 
sun’s rays ran in swift threads from summit to sum- likelihood of a wind till sunset. ‘The chief had been 


mit of the dark green mountains; and the soft mist| feasted on board, and had shown in his delight the 
that slept on the breast of the river began to lift}/most unequivocal evidence of good feeling, and even 
like the slumberous lid from the eye of woman when) Fleming at last, who had drank more freely than usual 
her dream is broken at dawn. Not so poetically were during the morning, abandoned his suspicions, and 
these daily glories regarded, however, by the morning joined in amusing the superb savage who was their 
watch of the Haloe-Mane, who, between the desire to/ guest. Inthe course of the forenoon, another canoe came 
drop asleep with their heads on the capstan, and the off, paddled by a single young woman, whom Fleming 
necessity of keeping sharper watch, lest the Indians recognized as having accompanied the plunderers the 
should come off through the rising mist, bore the double night before, but, in his half-intoxicated state, it seem- 
pains of ‘Tantalus a Sisyphus’ ungratified desire at ed to recall none of his previous bodings, and, to his 
their lips, and threatening ruin over their heads. own surprise and that of the crew, she evidently re- 

After dividing the watch at the break of day, Hud- garded him with particular favour, and by pertinacious 


* * 


son, with the relieved part of his crew, had gone be- and ingenious signs endeavoured to induce him to go 
low, and might have been asleep an hour, when Flem- ashore with her in her canoe. The particular charac- 
ing suddenly entered the cabin, and laid his hand upon ter of her face and form would have given the mate a 
his shoulder. The skipper sprang from his birth with|clue to her probable motives, had he been less reck- 


the habitual readiness of a seaman, and followed his Jess from his excitement. She was taller than is com- 
mate upon deck, where he found his men standing to mon for females of the savage tribes, and her polished 
their arms, and watching an object that, to his first/limbs, as gracefully moulded in their dark hues as 
glance, seemed like a canoe sailing down upon them those of the Mercury of the fountain, combined with 
through the air. The rash homicide drew close to| their sligtness a nerve and steadiness of action which 
Hendrick as he regarded it ; and the chatter of his teeth| portrayed strength and resolution of heart and frame. 
betrayed that, during the long and anxious watches/ Her face was highly beautiful, but the voluptuous ful- 
of the night, his conscience had not justified him for ness of the lips was contradicted by a fierce fire in her 
the hasty death he had awarded to a fellow-creature. |night-dark eyes, and a quickness of the brow to de- 
“She but looms through the mist,”’ said the skip-|scend, which told of angry passions habitually on the 
per, after regarding the advancing object for a mo-jalert. It was remarked by Hans Christaern, one of 
Ithe crew, that when Fleming left her for an instant, 


ment. “Jtisa single canoe, and can scarce harm us. ‘ 
Let her alongside ! she abstracted herself from the other joyous groups, 
The natural explanation of the phenomenon at once and, with folded arms and looks of brooding thought- 


satisfied the crew, who had taken their superstitious| fulness, stood looking over the stern; butimmediately 
fears rather from Fleming’s evident alarm, than from on his re-appearance her snowy teeth became visible 
their own want of reflection ; but the guilty man him-| between her relaxing lips, and she resumed her pa- 
self still gazed on the advancing phantom, and, when |tient gaze upon his countenance, and her occasional 
aslight stir of the breeze raised the mist like the cor-|efforts to draw him into -he canoe. 
ner of a curtain, and dropped the canoe plain upon the| Quite regardless of the presence of the woman, the 
surface of the river, he turned gloomily on his heel, |chief sat apart with Hudson, communicating his ideas 
and muttered, in an under-tone, to Hudson, “It brings| by intelligent signs, and, after awhile, the skipper 
no good, skipper Hendrick !” called his mate, and informed him that, as far as he 
Meanwhile, the canoe advanced slowly. The single|could understand, the chief wished to give them a feast 
paddle which propelled her, paused before every turn;/on shore. ** Arm yourselves well,” said he, * though I 
and, as the mist lifted quite up, and showed a 7 look for no treachery from this noble pagan, and if 
green line of shore between its shadowy fringe and|chance should put us in danger, we shall be more 
the water, an Indian, highly painted, and more orna-|than a match for the whole tribe. Come with me 
mented than any they had hitherto seen, appeared, | Fleming,” he continued, after a pause, ‘you are tuo 
gazing earnestly at the vessel, and evidently approach-| rash with your fire-arms to be left in command. Man 
ing with fear and caution. the watch, four. of you, and the rest get into the long- 
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boat. 
danger is in it.” 

he men sprang gaily below for their arms, and 
were soon equipped and wor and the chief, with an 
expression of delight, put off in his canoe, followed 
more slowly by the heavy long-boat, into which Hud- 
son, having given particular orders to the watch to 
let no savages on board during his absence, was the 
last to embark. The woman, whom the chief had 
called to him before his depariure by the name of 
Kikyalee, sped off in her swift canoe to another point 
of the shore, and when Fleming cried out from the 
bow of the boat, impatiently motioning her to follow, 
she smiled in a manner that sent a momentary shud- 
der through the veins of the skipper, who chanced to 
observe the action, and by a circular movement of 
her arm, conveyed to him that she should meet him 
from the other side of the hill. As they followed 
the chief, they discovered the wigwams of an Indian 
village behind the rocky point for which she was 
making, and understood that the chief had sent her 


We’ll wile away these sluggish hours, though |i 
|around him, believing that the tales of bri 
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ing to the senses, and Hudson long stood, gazing 
ter and 
happier lands were truer than he had deemed, and that 
it was his lucky destiny to have been the discoverer 
of a future Utopia. 

A little later, several groups of Indians were seen 
advancing from the village, bearing between them the 
materials for a feast, which they deposited under a 
large tree indicated by the chief. It was soon arrang- 
ed, and Hudson with his men surrounded the dishes 
of shell and wood, one of which, placed in the centre, 
contained a roasted dog, half buried in Indian corn. 
While the chief and several of his warriors sat down 
in company with the whites, the young men danced 
the calumet dance to the sound of a rude drum, formed 
by drawing a skin tightly over a wooden bowl, and 
near them, in groups, stood the women and children 
of the village, glancing with looks of curiosity from 
the feats of the young men to the unaccustomed faces 
of the strangers. 

Among the women stood Kikyalee, who kept her 


thither on some errand connected with his proposed |large bright eyes fixed almost fiereely ray Fleming, 
hospitality. yet when he looked towards her, she smiled and turned 
A large square rock, which had the look of having/as if she would beckon him away—a bidding which 
been hurled with some avalanche from the mountain, /he tried in vain to obey, under the vigilant watch of 
lay in the curve of a small beach of sand, surrounded |his master. 
by the shallow water, and on the left of this, the chief| The feast went on, and the Indians having produced 
pointed out to the skipper a deeper channel, hollowed | gourds, filled with a slightly intoxicating liquor made 
by the entrance of a mountain-torrent into the river, |from the corn, Hudson offered to the chief some spirits 
through which he might bring his boat to land. At/from a bottle, which he had entrusted to one of the 
the edge of this torrent’s bed, the scene of the first}men to wash down the expected roughness of the 





act of hospitality to our race upon the Hudson, stands|savage viands. ‘The bottle passed in turn to the mate, 


at this day the gate to the most hospitable mansion| who was observed to drink freely, and, a few minutes 
on the river, as if the spirit of the spot had consecrated |after, Hudson rising to see more nearly a trial of skill 
it to its first association with the white man. |with the bow and arrow, Fleming found the desired 
The chief led the way, when the crew had disem-| opportunity, and followed the tempting Kikyalee into 
barked, by a path skirting the deep-worn bed of the/the forest. 
torrent, and after an ascent of a few minutes, through * 
a grove of tall firs, a short turn to the left brought them 
upon an open table of land, a hundred and fifty feet 
above the river, shut in by a circle of forest-trees, and 
frowned over on the east by a tall and bald cliff, which 
shot up in a perpendicular line to the height of three 
hundred feet. From a cleft in the face of this preci-| under way with the evening breeze, and proceed still 
ice, a natural spring oozed forth, drawing a darker| farther up the river, Hudson rose to collect his men, 
ine down the sun-parched rock, and feeding a small |and bid the chief farewell. ‘Taking the hand of the 
stream that found its way to the river, on the northern | majestic savage, and a it to his breast, to express, 
side of the platform just mentioned,—creating, between in his own manner, the kind feelings he entertained 
itself, and the deeper torrent to the south, a sort of| for him, he turned toward the path by which he came, 
highland peninsula, now constituting the estate of the|and was glancing round at his men, when Hans Chiis- 
hospitable gentleman before alluded to. |taern inquired if he had sent the mate back to the 
udson looked around him with delight and sur-' vessel. 
prise when he stood on the highest part of the broad) “ Der tenfel, No!” answered the skipper, missing 
natural table selected by the chief for his entertain- him for the first time; “ has he been long gone !”’ 
ment. The view north showed a cleft through the) ** A full bour,” said one of the men. 
hills, with the river coiled like a lake in its widenin Hudson put his hand to his head, and remembered 
bed, while a blue and wavy line of mountains formed = deep wrong Fleming had done to the tribe. Re- 
the far horizon at its back ; south, the bold eminences, | tribution, he feared, had overtaken him; but how was 
between which he had found his adventurous way,|it done so silently ! How had the guilty man been in- 
closed in like the hollowed sides of a bright green|duced to leave his comrades, and accelerate his doom 
vase, with glimpses of the river lying in its bottom!by his own involuntary act! 
like crystal ; below him descended a sharp and wooded| The next instant resolved the question. A distant 
bank, with the river at its foot; and directly opposite and prolonged scream, as of a man in mortal agony, 
rose a hill in a magnificent cone to the very sky, send- drew all eyes to the summit of the beetling cliff which 
ing its shadow down through the mirrored water, as/overhung them. On its extremest verge, outlined 
if it entered to some inner world. The excessive distinctly against the sky, stood the tall figure of 
lavishness of the foliage clothed these bold natural Kikyalee, holding from her, yet poised over the preci- 
features with a grace and richness altogether captivat- pice, the writhing form of her victim, while, in the 


° ° . * 


The snn began to throw the shadow of the tall pines 
in gigantic pinnacles along the ground, and the youths 
of the friendly tribe who had entertained the great 
navigator ceased from their dances and feats of skill, 
and clustered around the feast tree. Intending to get 
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other hand, flashing in the rays of the sun, glittered)and desultory arrangement, is altogether unfitted for 
the bright hatchet she had plucked from his girdle./common use. M. Laborde had separated his materials 
Infuriated at the sight, and suspecting collusion on |into three distinct parts—first, an Introduction, which 
the part of the chief, Hudson drew his cutlass, and contains a general historical and statistical view of 
gave the order to “‘and to arms; but as he turned, the| the ancient and the actual state of the Arabian penin- 
igantic savage ha. drawn an arrow to its head with/sula; secondly, a series of rather superficial Notes, 
incredible foree, and, though it fell far short of its|in explanation of the numerous drawings, made b 
mark, there was that in the action and in his look|/him and M. Linant, of the principal objects whic 
which, in the passing of a thought, changed the mind | they fell in with ; and, lastly, a succinct Itinerary, or, 
of the skipper. In another instant, the hesitating arm /as he calls it, topographical journal of their route, as 
of the widowed Kikyalee descended, and loosening |far as Petra, where it is discontinued, just at the mo- 
her hold upon the relaxed body of her victim, the/ ment when it was most wanted. We cannot under- 
doomed mate fell heavily down the face of the pre-|stand why this order, or rather disorder, was adopted, 
cipice. __jand why the transactions and objects of one day and 
The chief turned to Hudson, who stood trembling| one spot are thus scattered into different and distant 
and aghast at the awful scene, and, plucking the re-| pages of an unmanageable folio. M. Laborde states, 
maining arrows from his quiver, he broke them and|indeed (p. 73 and passim,) that he intends to publish 
threw himself on the ground. The tribe gathered |a regular narrative of his journey, more carefully con- 
around their chief, Hudson moved his hand to them|sidered, better arranged, and in a more convenient 
in token of forgiveness, and, in melancholy silence,| form. This announcement on the part of the author 
the crew took their way after him to the shore. is a candid admission of the defects of his book in its 
present state; but why, with such an opinion and 
such an intention, he should have given to his imper- 
fect sketches so magnificent a size and form, seems to 
From the Quarterly Review. |US unaccountable—particularly as seven years have 
now elapsed since the publication of his great volume, 
LABORDE’S JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA |and we have not heard of the appearance of the better 
PETRAA. digested work which we were promised. Whatever 
may have been M. Laborde’s motive for this inconve- 
1. Voyage de ?Arabie Pétréc, par Leon de Laborde et nient mode of publication, the loss of the English 
Linant. Publié par Leon de Tolonh. Gr. fol. Paris, mers - consi aa ee 0 + bape 4 ee 
1830. pp. 87. now before us, which, though it cannot, of course, be 
- expected to supply the defects of the original work, 
has remedied two of its most striking inconveniences 
by bringing together into one view the disjecta mem- 
bra, and by reducing to a portable size and a readable 
narrative the different divisions of the desultory folio. 
; . We do not mean to say that the translator's use of 
ip Sat mates ~ oe: ae sent aged wr rg the materials is always that which we shoald have ad- 
conclusion of our review of “ Keith on the Prophecies” vised—far from it; nor has he strictly followed out 
(Quarterly Review, vol. liii. p. 144) of M. Laborde’s his own — ~' ae up all oa eed ~~ . 
: : : continuous whole; for he has, we know not why 
parent nang cay Meng mil ae omitted the majority of the dates of time and place 
detailed description of that wonderful ‘de which|mished by the topographical journal. There are 
Beschhberds had diecovered asecanst the mountaine off several other objections* of detail which we could 
as . ” make; but on the whole this publication is a conside- 
_ —— as Seng ee uddenls eens |rable improvement on the unwieldy disorder and ex- 
oi. os t ware in the sien oow te bo mae travagant expenset of the original, of which it con- 
tis in deserto—to proclaim the /iteral and visible ful-| whan the — cape res and racer } mpm 
filment of some of the scripture prophecies, which had) Se ee ng ee ee cae 
hitherto 2 peared the most obscure and incomprehen- references to, the travels of Burckhardt, Henniker, 
: « |Irby and Mangles, Bankes, &c.—on several points 
Doctor Keith's quotations from M, "Laborde, and] Which M. Laborde, en attendant his better digested 
added from our own consideration of the subject, am-|"@!Tative, had treated too slightly. Nor has the work 
ple confirmation of the general scope of the prophetic| suffered any injury, in point of embellishment, from 
denunciations against Edom, we intimated our inten- 
tion of returning, at a future opportunity, to a more) ‘The translation is on the whole very well done, but 
general np parr wag of M. Laborde’s work, with md in some few places the translator has mistaken the au- 
intention of giving our readers a detailed and topogra-| ¢),5.°, meaning, as, in p. 106, he mistakes a species of 
phical view, not merely of the miraculous 3 of Pe-| rabbit, culled the oueber, or weber, for the gazelle. This 
tra, but also of the whole journey of M. aborde| whimsical error was occasioned by an ambiguity in the 
through the Sinaic peninsula—a tract so imperfectly) original, which says that the Arabs went out to hunt the 
known, yet so interesting and important in scriptural] ¢azelle, and came back triumphantly with four animals 
history. We were, however, induced to defer exe-)they had captured—these animals the translator sup- 
quuing this intention by learning that a translation of) sayy must needs be gazelles, but in fact they were we- 
e work was in progress, which was likely to be, in) bers. 
many views, mele suited to our purpose than the ort) j We believe that the subscription price was about 
inal, which, from its unwieldy size and its confused! 10/. The London price is 12/. 


2. Journey through Arabia Petreza to Mount Sinai and 
the excavated city of Petra, the Edom of the Prophecies. 
By M. Leon de Laborde. 8vo. London, 1837. pp. 331. 
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the considerable reduction in the size and the inconsi-; at Cairo in 1828, after having just completed a tour in 
derable diminution of the number of the graphic illus- Egypt, conceived the project of visiting Arabia Pe- 
trations—al/ that have any interest or beauty (and, in-| trea, and especially its capital: he naturally wished 


deed, rather more) have been copied ; and the excel- 
lence of the execution, both of the lithographies and 
the wood-cuts, appear to us, notwithstanding their 
diminished size, to be, in almost every case, equal, 
and in some, superior to the originals. ‘The most im- 
portant omission is of the plates which affect to exhi- 
bit the topographical details of M. Laborde’s route ; 
but these are so confused, and sometimes so inconsist- 
ent with the narrative, that the book is really better 
without them. So much for the English volume. We 
shall now pursue the general subject. 

Our readers are aware that several travellers, who 
had heard from the Arabs strange accounts of archi- 
tectural ruins of great beauty and extent in the desert, 
had endeavoured to reach them, but in vain. The in- 
hospitable prohibition first addressed by the Edomites 
to Israel, ** Thou shalt not pass through,” (Numbers 
xx. 18,) and afterwards reiterated against themselves 
as a penal denunciation, * None shall pass through it” 
(Isatah xxxiv. 10,) appeared to be still in full force. 
Seetzen, Mr. Joliffe, and Sir Frederick Henniker, sue- 
cessively failed. But the time was at last arrived 
when it pleased God to reveal the full and perfect ac- 
complishment of a long line of prophecies, and in ISI1 
Burckhardt, under the name of Nhetk Ibrahim, and 
in the disguise of a poor Arab, at last succeeded in 
obtaining, with great difficulty and danger, a hasty 
glimpse of the wonderful valley of Petra, which ex- 
ceeded ali that the Arab rumours had promised, and at 
once cleared away all the clouds and difficulties which 
had hitherto involved the divine denunciations against 
Edom. Incited by Burckhardt’s success, and the im- 
portant consequences with which this signal discovery 
was pregnant, Captains Irby and Mangles of the 
British navy, with Messrs. Bankes mm Legh, re- 
solved in 1818 to endeavour to penetrate the wilder- 
ness of Edom: they soenstingte ont out on the 6th 
May from Jerusalem, and after a violent resistance 
from one party of the natives, which was overcome by 
the perseverance of another, whose protection the tra- 
vellers had obtained, they succeeded, on the 24th May, 
in reaching the city of Petra, situated in a complica- 
tion of rocky glens, called by the general name of 
Wady Mousa, or the valley of Moses. Their stay 
was abridged to two days, and their observations 
much circumscribed and impeded by the jealousy of 
the neighbouring tribe. Captains Irby and Mangles 
printed and distributed to their acquaintance, but have 
not published, an account of their travels, in which this 
visit to Petra formed much the most striking feature ; 
Mr. Bankes is said to have made drawings of the chief 
objects, but only one of them has reached the public.* 
We cannot comprehend why our ingenious country- 
men left to M. Laborde the éclat of revealing the de- 
tails of these extraordinary scenes to the world: but 
80 it is.7 

M. Leon Laborde—the son of Count Alexander La- 
borde, known in the literary world as the author of 
“Travels in Spain,’ and some other works—being 


* In Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 

+ The translator has inserted in his second chapter 
the account given by Captains Irby and Mangles of their 
expedition to Petra, which, as a verbal description, is 
much better than that of M. Laborde. 


to have acompanion in his tour, and proposed to asso- 
ciate himself with “*some Englishmen whose enter- 
prising disposition harmonised with his own ;” and 
| joint preparations were accordingly made; but * diff- 
culties connected with the future publication of their 
|notes were found insuperable,” and the intended part- 
nership was abandoned. At this moment, M. Linant, 
a Frenchman, who seems to have been, as well as 
M. Laborde, a skilful draughtsman, arrived from Up- 
per Egypt, and he and M. Laborde presently came to 
an understanding with each other, and agreed to make 
the tour to Petra together. 

We shall not occupy our space with more of M. 
Laborde’s preparations for his undertaking than the 
description of his party and escort— 

*«Toualeb, of the tribe of Oualed Said, who was 
well known to M. Linant, was sent for to Sinai : upon 
my part I engaged Hussein, whom I had often met at 
the Greek convent at Cairo, and whose appearance in- 
spired me with confidence in hisintegrity. These two 
persons were charged with the whole of our arrange- 
ments. We directed them to procure for us two other 
Arabs as guides, men of character and firmness; and 
also nine dromedaries. M. Linant took with him, 
moreover, an old friend of his, who had the care of 
his house at Cairo, M. Petit-Jean, a veteran décoré of the 
grand army ; who, after having gone through the cam- 
paigns of the Revolution, as well as those of the empire, 
including Waterloo, was among the first of the Euro- 
peans who were employed to drill the negroes and Fel- 
lahs, and to teach them military maneuvres in the 
camps of Assouan. His was one of those iron frames 
upon which fatigue, wounds, and maladies appeared to 
have left no trace : his very soul seemed bronzed, and 
devoid of all faith except in the temper of his good 
sword, and the charms of a good dinner. Petit-Jean 
was, in fuct, a character such as our nation alone, and 
our twenty-five years of war, could have exhibited. 
During our journey he was an unfailing resource in 
danger, an active auxiliary in all our exigencies, and, 
even when circumstances proved most adverse to our 
hopes, his cheerfulness seemed inexhaustible. My dra- 
goman also attended me, the good-natured and faithful 
Bellier, of whose excellent qualities I had in this, as 
in my former journies, the most satisfactory experience. 
We employed a Berbier for menial services.”—pp. 
42, 43. 

“On the 25th February, the Tohrats, our Arab 
guides, made their appearance in front of our house, 
with nine dromedaries, which knelt down at their com- 
mand. The whole street was in confusion. The cries 
of the animals, mingled with the equally hoarse shouts 
of the Arabs and the passengers, gave peculiar anima- 
tion to the scene.”’"—p. 51. 

The party thus described accomplished the journey 
to Suez in four days, and arrived at that town on the 
evening of the 28th. That night the dromedarics 
forded the Red Sea— 


‘* Some writers suppose that it was by this ford the 
Israelites traversed the Red Sea. It appears to me that 
the ford in question is too near the northern shore to 
be rendered consistent with the recorded history of that 
event : it is much more probable that they effected the 
\passage ata place much more to the south, where the 
Arabs frequently cross the gulf even at the present day, 
las I think I can show ; but these observations would re- 
‘quire too much extent to be introduced here.”—p. 70. 
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urn BF) Of this southern ford we find no subsequent men-jcould divide it when he sees proper. It is no greater 
| Pe- Bon, and we could not have a stronger instance of the|miracle to divide the Red Sea than to divide the river 
shed Bgnsatisfactory style of M. Laborde’s observations, |Jordan.”—-Bruce, vol. i. p. 235. 
1880- Pian that he should have treated in so loose a way ‘ : 
ater- Pguch a very important geographical fact—not giving us And we know that persons of a graver authority 
and [fhe least indication of the part of the Red Sea where|@ve" than Bruce have been offended at any attempt 
difi- Fpiis ford is to be found, but only adding, that he to explain scriptural miracles, and particularly that 
their eant in a future work to show that Ayoun Mousa—|0f the passage of the Israelites, in connexion with 
part- Bie fountains of Moses, which are near the ford Suez,|@”"y "atural causes ; “because,” say they, * it was as 
vant, [ould not have been in the line of the march of the Is-|¢@sy for the Almighty to pass his people through the 
1 as Bieelites. We know not what arguments M. Laborde widest and deepest parts of the sea, as the narrowest 
Up- ay have in store on this point, but we think we may and most shallow.” But Ww e think this doetrine— 
e to Bjenture to assert that the fact on which we suppose] Which abstractedly is undeniable, and which we do 
nake Bpis theory rests, namely, a ford much to the south of |NOt mean at all to deny—may be pushed too far, and 
huez, is wholly unfounded. First, no other traveller that it might lead to a dangerous misconception of the 
’ M. Bhientions such a ford, and in the particular circum- true character of the scriptural miracles—which are dis- 
the [ijtances in which Burckhardt found the country when |tinguishable from the wide and general operations cf 
e returned by the eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez,| Omnipotence, by being special and exceptionable, and 
was [puch a ford would have been of so much importance, produced by and for particular occasions : the faith in 
ipon fPat it must have been mentioned ; but moreover, the| thein is therefore not invalidated, but, on the contrary, 
et at ast India Company have lately published an admi- fortified by tracing the particular circumstances which 
> in- Bgable chart, made from actual survey by Captain called for and accompanied the special interference. 
two PMoresby and Lieutenant Carless of their navy, b Let us examine the proposition in its strict application 
nge- [hich it appears, there is nothing like a ford any-|to this particular case, and we shall see into what a 
ther Jivhere to the southward of Suez, there being a depth labyrinth the doctrine of divesting miracles of all local 
and [pf water in the middle of the whole gulf of from |r — appropriateness would lead us. : 
um, wenty to forty fathoms. About four or five miles \ e are told that the short and direct road ot the 
e of Bhouth of Suez, nearly opposite Ayoun Mousa, the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan would have beeu 
Pthe BBhores approach a little, and there is about eight fathom | through the country of the Philistines; but from that 
am- vater at that part—but eight fathom (forty-eight feet) they were “turned *’ on account of the superior mili- 
ire, fis no more a ford than eighty fathoms; and besides, | tary skill of the Philistines, and directed towards the 
“1 ccording to M. Laborde’s hints, the pretended ford|sea-shore (Exodus xiii. 17, xiv. 1.) Now it would 
a just have been much to the southward, in which di-|have been as easy for the Almighty to have so intimi- 
nied ction, as we have said, there is nothing like one. dated and weakened the Philistines, or to have so en- 
dto Ve, on the contrary, after an attentive consideration couraged and strengthened the Israelites, that the latter 
and (gf! the Scripture narrative and of the local circum- might have been enabled to follow the direct road, as 
cod (gP'ances, are inclined to fall in with the general opinion | to have passed them through the Red Sea. This, 
ean [iat the Israelites crossed in the neyghbourhood of| however, it was not His pleasure to do, and He turned 
and youn Mousa either at the eight-fathom strait we them back to the sea-shore, where Pharaoh, hearing 


ted. [ave just mentioned, or more probably at the stil/ ex-|“ they were entangled in the land,” was induced to 
- in [Bsting ford—which is only occasionally practicable—| pursue them with his characteristic obstinacy, and so 
und, where, though M. Laborde’s camels crossed, those|to consummate his own fate. Again; it would have 
our [i Pococke and Burckhardt could not, and were there-|heen as easy for the Almighty to have passed the 
dra- More obli to go round the head of the gulf. Israelites over the gulf per saltum, and to have con- 
hful Pococke and Bruce do not, as we recollect, notice this sumed the Egyptians by fire, or buried them in the 
| 48 ford, and seem to believe that the Jewish passage was sands of the desert, as to have overwhelmed them in 
ice. fected at what we, after the late survey, have called the sea; but such was not His pleasure. It seems, 


PP: Bhe eight-fathom strait, though Bruce says it is four-|as far as human reason may presuine to guess at the 
en fathom deep. But Niebuhr and Burckhardt, and motives of Omninotence, that He designed that Pha- 
> ther modern authorities, argue that the passage was raoh’s destruction should be, in a certain degree, his 
It, Bhade at the existing ford. As this question is not}own act—one at least which, had his heart been less 


baly of great interest in itself, but has lately given|obdurate, he might have escaped ; and it seems, fur- 


2 ise to an important theological discussion, perhaps|ther, to have been the Divine will that each of the 
nan re shall be forgiven for developing the reasons which | whole series of miracles attending on the exode of the 

acline us to the opinion of Niebuhr and Burckhardt. Israelites should be—as indeed all miracles whatso- 
ney The question is one of very grave interest. ever seem to have been—limited to the occasion in 
the Though Bruce does not particularly mention the|hand—to an adequate manifestation of the Divine 
ics [y's Yet he discusses the question (which had been | power, with as little further disturbance of the gene- 

put to him) whether the passage might not be ac- ral laws of nature as mightbe. God leads the Israel- 
“a ounted for by the action of the Etesian winds, or|!tes Into a barren land, whose condition even at this 
a ther natural causes. On this he remarks— day testifies that they could not be subsisted without 
i a miracle—into an arid desert, where water could only 
‘to “That we are told in Scripture that the passage was|be obtained by the supernatural gushing of the rock. 
the miraculous one; and if so, we have nothing to do| When Jerusalem was to be (as miraculously foretold 
the ‘ith natural causes : if we do not believe Moses, we by the prophecies) overthrown, the Almighty did not 
wy, | ed not believe the transaction at all, seeing that it is|disdain to use the Romans as His instruments; and 
ree om his authority alone that we derive it. If we be-|the most signal of the miracles of our Saviour him- 





eve that God mace the sea, we must believe that he |self—for example, the change of water to wine, the 
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multiplication of the loaves and fishes, the miraculous locality, that they had a chance of being able » 
draught, &c.—seem to have regarded existing events cross. 

and localities. Miraculous—passing human poweror| Again; the Red Sea can be approached from th 
imagination—they all were; but performed under cir-| interior, on either side, only by certain valleys anj 
cumstances of time and place reasonably appropriate, passes. Unless it had pleased God to alter the who 
and likely to produce the greater effect from their con- face of nature, the Israelites—even if they had nm 
nexion with the natural sympathies of those for whose been in such numbers and so encumbered—could nei. 
benefit or instruction they were performed: and this, ther have reached nor left either shore but throug) 
we think—on the deepest consideration we can give | such passes—and Bishop Pococke makes no dou 
the subject—will be found to be the only mode in that they travelled by one of the usual roads leading 
which miracles could be made to operate beneficially from Cairo to the north part of the Red Sea.—(p. 151, 
on such beings as it has pleased God to make us.) And again; the way, if we — use the expressioa, 
God might have created us automata, acting by an across the ford, or the sandy shallows of the gulf in 
unerring rule or ivstinct; or he might have made us the neighbourhood of Suez, is ee smooth 
the subjects of a perpetual miracle by ordering all our and practicable—while in the depths of a coralline* 
volitions and movements by a constant and immediate sea the surface would be so uneven, so tangled, » 
interposition. He has dove so, in some degree, with impervious, that the Israelites, with their women, 
the inferior creatures and the vegetable world; but, children, cattle, and beasts of burthen, could not pos 
siuce it has pleased His Divine wisdom to constitute sibly have passed within any reasonable time; 
man with a free-will swayed between human passion |could the Egyptians have thought of following them 
and infirmity on the one hand, and by spiritual hopes wi jots i i i 
and aspirations on the other, it is clear, even to human chaos. 

reason, that it would be totally inconsistent with our |the depths of the sea, or anywhere, indeed, but towards 
nature that the direct and visible interference of the the head of the gulf, the whole face of nature mus 
Deity should supersede our personal volition, or be have been extensively changed, and a hundred mire} 
exerted beyond the individual case which He might |cles have been necessary instead of one. 

think worthy of a special dispensation. Itmighthave| ll this is placed in a still stronger, indeed, an i 


pleased God in the first days of the world to have resistible light, by the analogous case, to which Bru 

averted the original Fall, be to have made his crea- alludes, of the miraculous passage of the Jordan und 

tures perfect from the beginning—iu short, to have Joshua :— 

made a different world, inhabited by a different spe “ And it came to pass when the people removed 
ed th 


cies of creature; butin such a world, and so peop eir tents” —{on the left bank]—* to pass over Jorda 
as ours actually is, neither human reason nor human |that the waters which came down from above stood 
fancy can imagive any other mode of theocracy than|rose up upon an heap; and those that came down to 
that under which the Scriptures lead us to believe that| wards the [Dead] Sea failed, and were cut off : and th 
we have been managed—that is to say, by very rare/people passed over right — Jericho. And th 
direct interferences, and by an approximation, even on| priests that bare the ark of the covenant stood firm o 
such supernatural occasions, to the general rules of/4ty ground, in the midst of Jordan, and all the Israe 
what is called na/ure—that is, the scheme established |'tes passed over on dry ground.”—Joshua, iii. 14—1/, 
by God from the beginning, for the creation, preser-| Here is a miracle of exactly the same kind as the p: 
vation, and government of his creatures. It is there- sage of the Red Sea; yet it is certain that the Jordz 
fore, in our humble view, not merely consistent with, | was fordable—for the men of Jericho had revious|} 
but indispensable to, a rationa! faith in the Scriptural pursued Joshua’s spies “into the fords” of the rive 
miracles, to connect them with the natural circum-| (Joshua, ii. 5); but the ford, like that of the Regpre 
stances in which they were performed. ea, was not practicable at al] times, nor, within an 
To these general observations, some others, more 

local and circumstantial, may be added. The ichno-|it was peculiarly difficult; * for,” sa 
graphy of the Red Sea was well known to both the|* Jordan overfloweth all his banks al 

ews and the Egyptians. Moses was as familiar vest.”—(ib.) The Almighty might have dried up al 
with one shore as the other, and had probably crossed | Jordan. and the Dead Sea coolest He was pleased 
the ford of the sea more than once; and when he|rather to conduct his eople to the ford, and to limi 
found that he could not venture to force a passage|His miraculous interference to the necessity of th 
through Philistia, he would naturally have directed|case; and so far is He Himself from discountenan 
his course to the next nearest passage ; and Pharaoh |ing inquiries into the locality and limited extent 
—finding that the Jews had taken this direction, and |the miracle, that He commanded that stones show! 
knowing the difficulty and short duration of the ford |be set up, both on the shore and in the stream— 
at any time, and its precariousness in bad weather “That thi b ; : he edi 
(they were now in the equinox)—resolved to take the SR OE FAAS 
chance of overtaking them there. Indeed, consider-|~ , Bruce says, ‘ Large trees or plants of coral sp 





ing the who , ool. 
g the whole account, there seems no other reason ywhere over the bottom of the Red Sea.”—i. 257m j 


why Pharaoh should have marched to the particular , ick am 
part of the coast where he found the leraclites, than high m3 heyy Senueuig oak ie Sins fete he ' 
that he had some previous reason to suppose that speaking of his voyage on the Red Sea, says that th 
thereabouts they intended to pass. Nor is it easy to! water was so transparent that he amused himself by ob 
believe that he should have been so insane, or his serving the peculiarity of the depths beneath hia 
people so infatuated, as to have plunged into the aw-|** where weeds and corals grow to such a size and 
ful defile of waters, if they had not had some expec-|disposed as almost to have the appearance of groves a! 
tation, arising from their previous knowledge of the|gardens.”—(Life of Finati, vol. 1. p. 142.) 
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n ask in times to come, saying, What mean ye by|and Burckhardt, and, in a great part, by Laborde. 
hese stones? Then ye shall answer them, that the wa-| Pococke and Niebuhr had found at Garendel a station 
ers of Jordan were cut off before the ark of the cove-/which agreed, in distance and other circumstances, 


nant of the Lord.’’—#é. iv. 6, 7. 


fet the place thus marked by God was a ford; and 
s to this day a ford, varying, however, in difficulty, 
ecording to the season—Captains Irby and Mangles 
rossed it with considerable danger (as did also some 
plundering Arabs, who were in pursuit of them,) at 
he very season in which we are told (1 Chron. xii. 


5) that David’s allies crossed over to join him, not-| 


ithstanding the height of the water. Why, then, 
hould it be interesting and edifying to trace the scene 
pf this miracle to the ford of the Jordan, and yet the 
ontrary to suppose the earlier and analogous miracle 
» have been performed at the ford of the Red Sea? 
From all this we conclude that it would in no de- 
pree derogate from a due respect for Almighty power, 
» believe—as all tradition seems to assert, 4, as all 
ne localities warrant—that the passage of the Israel- 
tes was made at a ford, miraculously rendered prac- 
cable at a season and for a period, when it was not 
paturally so; and we have been induced to offer these 
onsiderations, because we are convinced that reason 
ill be best satisfied, and faith best confirmed, by ad- 
mitting that miracles were not mere vague exhibitions 
bf Almighty power, but were limited to the occasion, 
ad suited to the circumstances—nay, that they were 
ometimes a mere extension of a natural incident— 
uch an extension being, the moment it passes nature, 
s miraculous as an event wholly out of water. Be- 


lause an event is miraculous, it does not follow that 


must be unreasonable—on the contrary, we believe 
hat reason, and not vague and credulous enthusiasm, 
the true road to faith, and eventually to salvation.* 

We, therefore, do not hesitate to express our con- 

iction that the passage was effected near Suez, be- 

use those localities seem, in our judgment, to agree 
etter with all the proceedings of the Israelites, both 
revious and subsequent to the event, than any other 
of the coast; and we cannot see that Scripture 
hority is at all impugned by those who suppose, 
ith Niebuhr and Burckhardt, that it happened at the 
nt ford. If M. Laborde could designate his south- 

m ford, we should revise our opinion, but this we are 

nfident he cannot do. 

M. Laborde, who deems it a sufficient reason to 
little notice of a place if * it does not offer an ob- 
for the pencil,”"—(p. 76)—throws no new light 

athe march of the Israelites. He makes, indeed, a 

ime occasional observations, but professes to reserve 

@* his promised work a detailed dissertation on that 

: we, however, cannot omit a very curious par- 
ular, which seems to prove that the march was 
ong the sea-shore as far as a valley called Wady 
barendel,t the line followed by Pococke, Niebuhr, 


re 


On 


* There is a very curious in Diodorus Sicu- 

us, lib. iii. p. 122, which records a tradition of the in- 
aditants on the shores of the Red Sea, that on one occa- 
in ancient times there had been such a reflux of the 

# that one portion of the bottom was left dry, while 
other parts the waters were pre ionably elevated. 

t The word IVady is probably from the same root as 
Latin vadum—a which, though it usually 

a ford across a river, is sometimes used for the 
of the river, as well as for any other . Most 
these Wadys are the beds of torrents. But this Ga- 


Pan 


with Elim, the place of the “ seventy palm trees and 
ltwelve springs,”’ the second (that is, the fourth day’s) 
jresting-place mentioned by Moses; but Niebuhr had 
not found the bitter fountain of Marah, which was the 
first halt of the Israelites on the third day, and which, 
therefore, should have been met before Garendel, sup- 
posing it to be Elim. This, of course, threw some 
|doubt on Niebuhr’s conjecture, with those who did 
jnot know that Pococke, who, like Niebuhr, identified 
|Elim and Garendel, had discovered a salt well, near 
ja place still called El Marah, which lies between 
|Ayoun Mousa and Garendel, at the proportionate dis- 
tance which Marah would occupy between the ford 
above Ayoun Mousa and the station at Elim. And 
|Bureckhardt, who seems not to have been aware of 
|Pococke’s statement, when following the same direc- 
[ton sixty year’s later, also found, what is, no doubt, 
the same drtter well, though he calls it Howara. We 
need not solicit our reader’s attention to the value of 
such fortuitous concurrences of testimony, given with- 
out any reference to the conjecture which it tends so 
forcibly to corroborate. 

But we must follow M. Laborde :—he, as the other 
|travellers did, struck into the mountains to the left or 
eastward, and arrived at the singular collection of 
Egyptian tombs and funeral monuments at Sarbout el 
Cadem, first discovered by Niebuhr, of which M. La- 
borde has given both general and detailed views, and 
jwhich Sir Frederick Henniker, (quoted in one of the 
|translator’s notes,) with true English simplicity and 
force, describes as a “ temple and a variety of upright 
stones—the fout ensemble resembling a [ruined] 
church and churchyard.”"—(p. 83.) This resemblance 
is exceedingly strong in M. Laborde’s drawing. His 
account of these ruins is as follows:— 





**We reached the funeral monuments, which rise 
like so many apparitions in the midst of this strange 
and gloomy wilderness. The first appearance of these 
tombs astonished us; consisting as they did of stones 
standing up, carved in the Egyptian style, and placed 
amidst solitude and silence, without any connexion 
whatever with the neighbouring desert These 
remains, doubtless of great antiquity, occupy a space 
of about seventy-five paces in length, by about thirty- 
five in breadth. The grave-stones, about fourteen in 
number, are partly thrown down; a few are still stand- 
ling, and their fronts, which are much fretted by the 
‘northern blasts, still exhibit the traces of hieroglyphies. 
They vary in height from five to eight feet ; in breedih, 
from eighteen to twenty inches; and in thickness, from 
fourteen to sixteen. We observed here, also, a wall 
belonging to some inclosure ; a portion of a sanctuary, 
and of a small temple; some sepulchral chambers; a 
small building, the roof of which is sustained by a pi- 
laster; the fragments of some Egyptian statues moul- 
dered by time ; and some square capitals, presenting 





rendel, which runs up from the shores of the Red Sea 
into the hills, must not be confounded (as is done by the 
translator, p. 140) with another Garendel at the eastern 
side of the —— which descends from the neigh- 
bourhood of Wady Mousa into Wady Araba. Neither 
Burckhardt or Laborde make the distinction between 
these two Garendels, which they probably thought too 
obvious to require notice, as they are distant from each 
other full two degrees of longitude. 
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on each side the graceful head of Isis, with elongated 
eyes and oxen ears... . . . I wandered for some 
time amidst the heaps of ruins that lay around, and 
sketched many of the details, in order that nothing 
should escape my attention. But they were in such a 
state of disorder, that I found it difficult to obtain an 
accurate idea of the forms in which they appeared when 
fresh from the chisel of the sculptor. I have copied 
from them, however, two sets of hieroglyphics, which 
may, perhaps, serve to fix the date of these monu- 
ments.”—pp. 79, 80-3. 

These two specimens are very perfect—the stones 
themselves are exactly the shape of, though somewhat 
higher than the head-stones of a country church-yard 
in England, and some of the figures are so clear, that 
if we ever discover a certain key to Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, the inscriptions will be as easily read as a 
page of our Review. 
are the reliques of a colony of Egyptians whom he, 
somewhat gratuitously, supposes to have settled here 


M. Laborde asserts that they |entered was the most singular that the imagination can 
| picture. 
|fifty paces by masses of granite, of from a thousand to 


for the purpose of working certain mines, of the €X- | twelve hundred feet in 


tating his projects for the deliverance of his brethren, 
and the conquest of an entire country, and that he was 
disturbed from his reflections by one of the goats of the 
herd of Jethro, which happened to be straying about. 
Another version of the story fixes upon this stone as the 
resting-place of Mahomet, while he was still a came 
driver, and on his way to Syria... .... 

**On quitting this passage, the traveller perceives 
Mount Sinai, whose prominent point is overhung by the 
mountain of St. Catherine, which is more rounded in 
its form. ‘They were both then capped with snow, and 
their dark bases seemed to bring out their whitened 
summits in bolder relief upon the azure ground of the 
|\sky. We emerged from Wady Cheick, and after hay. 
ling crossed the ridge of a mountain, which forms: 
|grand point of intersection between two declivities, we 
\descended into the valley of Zackal, which continues 
jon to the gulf of Akaba. The route on which we now 





The valley, shut in within a width of about 





eight, which often rose like 
































istence of which he speaks very positively, but with-| perpendicular walls even to their very tops, exhibited 
out, as we understand him, any other proof than that the appearance of a Cyclopean street, the ravines 
the rocks in the neighbourhood are stained with oxide) branching out from which, on each side, seemed to be 
of iron, and exhibit indications of the presence of cop-|adjoining streets, all belonging to some ancient and 
per. We do not partake his opinion: these ruins|abandoned town. The extraordinary shape and im- 
seem too costly and too extensive for the mere ceme-|mensity of the masses accumulated on the right and left 
tery of working miners ; and considering the peculiarly | were calculated to terrify, and almost overwhelm the 
interesting region in which they are found, we should mind; an effect which was not a little augmented by 
feel grateful to any proficient in Egyptian inseriptions the enormous fissures that occurred here and there, 


who could give us anything like an explanation of Presenting huge fragments which had tumbled from 
them. |the summit of the mountain. The silence prevailing 


Who can say that they would not throw some} 7 
important light on profane or even sacred history ! ne a that of the grave; the wind was un- 
From this M. Laborde directed his course along a|°*" = 4 hese almost subterraneous passages; the 
reat gien called Wady Cheick, which—with Wady |" touched with its golden hue only the most elevated 
Feiran running down westwards towards the gulf of points; and the ae of the place would have 
Suez, and Wady Zackal, which runs south-east oe ee ha _—— “ - and every sound 
wards the Elanitic gulf, the north-eastern arm of 0hids is os pemeal act we aay ar os a 
Red Sea—forms a path across the Sinaic peninsula. | : a 7 
We shall give one sketch of the interior of this rocky, ‘Through these valleys the traveller, leaving Sinai 
desert :— ‘to the right, descended to Dahab, on the Elanitic gult, 
“* While returning by Wady Cheick we traversed, and thence pursued his way northward along the un- 
at the embrocbure of a ravine, a narrow passage form- | 'Mteresting shore to Akaba, a town or rather fort at 
ed by an isolated rock in the middle of the valley,/the head of the gulf, which is now generally called 
This place is called E/ Boueb. The sides of the valley by its name. Akaba consists of a few houses pro 
become wider as they get lower, disclosing to view a|tected by the fort, which M. Laborde calls a citadel, 
high mountain, through which there is no passage ex- built probably by the crusaders, who have left us stil! 
cept a narrow opening between two perpendicular|more massive evidence of their sojourn in an extensive 
walls of great height. At an angle made by two turn-| fortress on an island near Akaba, called by M. Laborde 
ings of this gigantic defile, the point where its seclusion | Graia, but on the last charts of the Red Sea Juzeral 
protects it from the rays of the sun, and the voice of| Faroun. By a visit to this island—(where M. La 
man and the cry of the camel are reflected back in sono- horde, though he could only reach it on a raft and 


rous echoes, stands a remarkable isolated rock seven 
feet in height. Our Arabs dismounted silently from 
their camels, and approaching it, passed the right hand 
over its surface, which is rendered smooth by the fre- 
quency of these touches, and then drew it back again 
to the forehead, crying out, ‘El! fatha,’ the usual invo- 
cation during journeys and dangers of any description. 
Our cattle having stopped, as if they had been accus- 
tomed to the ceremony, we followed the example of 
the Arabs; and our gravity during this religious for- 
mality pleased them much. The spectacle of our cara- 
van halting in the midst of this magnificent defile, re- 
presenting as it did a striking trait in the manners of 
the desert, was highly picturesque; but it was a scene 
which demanded a more skilful pencil than mine to 
paint it to advan Tradition relates that Moses 
rested on this stone, while he was still a shepherd, medi- 


















stark-naked, was so puerile as to plant the French 
| flag—an exploit which would have justified his arrest, 
jand a prohibition of his further proceedings)—and by 
some other excursions in the neighbourhood, M. Le 
borde diverted—dully enough, it would seem—the 
time (from the 12th to the 24th of March) which he 
was obliged to wait for the return of a mes . which 
he had sent to Akmed Raschid, the chief ‘te Ala 
ouins, the most powerful tribe in these parts, for per- 
mission and an escort to visit Wady Mousa. At 
length the messenger returned, bringing with him, not 
as was expected, Akmed Raschid, but one Abou Ras 
chid, the brother, and three or four younger men, 
nephews of Akmed, together with an old chief called 
Abou Djazi, who seemed to be the first in rank and 
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LABORDE’S JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA PETRA. 


is a matter of considerable interest, and as it seems to 
be the impression of M. Laborde and all former travel- 
lers, that whether it is to be approached from the 
south by Akaba, or from the northward by Jerusalem 
and Kerek, these Alaouins are the people to be dealt 
with, we shall be more copious in our extracts on this 
point than would be otherwise necessary :— 


“The first question was put on our side, our object 
being to know if we could go to Wady Mousa mounted 
on our dromedaries. Abou Djazi assured us that we 
could; adding, at the same time, that he would be an- 
swerable for them, and would look upon them as his 
own. We would, undoubtedly, have been perfectly 
satisfied with this promise; but our Tohrats forthwith 
proceeded simultaneously to exclaim, and to protest 
that they would not enter a territory where they had 
no guarantee for their safety. On the other side, the 
Alaouins vociferated that they had nothing to fear, in- 
asmuch as engagements were made in their behalf in 
the presence of the governor and the topschi (the gun- 
ner of the fort.) ‘And,’ cried out Hussein, solemnly, 
standing up at the same time, ‘if one of our party 
be killed, we shall have two Alaouins in exchange.’ 
Upon this the clamour became still louder; each man 
was anxious to take part in the discussion, and ranged 
himself on one side or the other. We knew not how 
to obtain a hearing; and to put an end to this uproar, 
ss our Tohrats no longer listened to us, we arose and 
returned to our apartments, doubting whether some ob- 
stacles to the completion of our journey might not pro- 
ceed from our own guides. They followed us; but judge 
of our astonishment when we were alone, on seeing them 
break out into a burst of laughter, saying that all this 
clamour was nothing more than a ruse, in order to com- 
pel the Alaouins to pay strict attention to their promises, 
and to establish, before setting out, all the conditions 
of the bargain in the most postive manner. ‘They add- 
ed, that they had quitted Cairo to accompany us during 
our journey, and that they risked not only their drome- 
daries but their heads if it failed We paid no further 
attention to the submissiveness which they showed on 
this occasion, they had already accustomed us to it, and 
we had no reason to think it insincere. It only remain- 
ed for us to admire the tactics by which they contrived 
to conceal their re«l fears under the mask of simulated 
passion throughout this discussion. The whole of this 
comic scene, so characteristic of the manners of these 
ttibes, served as a lesson to us jor the future, teaching 
us to extract all the benefits we could from the ‘ hubbub 
wild’ of these Arabs.”"—pp. 129, 30. 


We suspect that M. Laborde did not discover the 
teal motive of this squabble—that assigned by the 
Tohrats is evidently insufficient, and, indeed, absurd. 
The sequel will probably induce our readers to be of 
our opinion :— 


* We then returned with all due gravity to the divan, 
having, as we wished it to be supposed, succeeded in 
persuading our guides to come to terms; and it was 
wranged that we should go to Wady Mousa, to Mahan 
and Shobek, in short, to every place under the authority 
ofthe Alaouins. Old Djazi seemed, however, dissatis- 
fied with our wishing to visit Shobek; alleging that he 
Was unwilling to conduct us thither, as his people had 
killed one of its inhabitants the year before, and he was 
apprehensive of reprisals, We were, nevertheless, 
upon the whole, well pleased with the frankuess and 
civility which these people exhibited on this occasion; 
and we had nothing more to insist upon, except a clear 
understanding as to the time we were to remain at Petra, 
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We were resolved on having this point fixed before- 
hand, and to ke it one of the conditions upon which 
the liberality st our reward should depend when we re- 
turned. A sojourn for any time in the valley of Mousa 
was denied to all our predecessors; but it was the only 
means by which we could hope to render our journey 
useful. We did not intend merely to see Petra, but 
also, as our Arabs said, to carry it away in our portfolios. 
This matter was attended with as little difficulty as the 
others. ‘Please Ged,’ exclaimed old Djazi, * you shall 
remain there twenty days—a month if you like!’ No 
bargain was made as to the amount of pecuniary com- 
pensation we were to give; that was left over for future 
settlement, according to the discretion of each party. 
Our departure was fixed for the next day. 

“A conversation arose about the travellers who had 
preceded us to Wady Mousa. We questioned our new 
friends as to Burckharat’s visit: they did not remember 
having seen or heard of any Frank at that period. We 
the more admired the circumspection of that celebrated 
traveller, who had thus succeeded so well by his cos- 
tume and manners in deceiving a people who are 
always on the watch for strangers. We next spoke of 
the Europeans who had penetrated ten years before 
into the mysterious valley, under the guidance of their 
relative dkmed Raschid. We alluded to the journey 
of Mr. Bankes and his companions, of whom we were 
anxious to hear some details. But we no sooner enter- 
ed on this subject than we found it was peculiarly dis- 
agreeable to the Alaouins. There was a confusion in 
their replies, which clearly gave us to understand that 
they wished we should pass to some other topic. They 
seemed to be in the presence of witnesses before whom 
they were desirous of keeping their mouths shut. 
Djazi himself made no answer at all. We cid not dis- 
cover the reason for this mystery until after wards.”— 
pp. 130—2. 


On a subsequent oreasion, when old Djazi was out 
of hearing, one of the young men gave them the ful- 


lowing account of Mr. Bankes’s visit: — 


*¢¢ That Christian,’ said Akmed in a low vo'ce, which 
he accompanied so well by his animated countenance, 
‘cxme one day from Karak to the tents of my uncle, 
and said that he wished to go to Wady Mousa to see 
the old buildings. Akmed Raschid said in reply, that 
he would conduct him thither, and that he might re- 
main there as long as he pleased. Old Abou Djazi, 
however, wio at that time commanded nearly the half 
of our tribe, and was not upon good terms with us, 
learned at Gaza, where he happened to be, that Ak- 
med was about to accompany a European to Wady 
Mousa. Having resolved on preventing Akmed from 
doing any such thing, he quitted Gaza, induced the 
Fellahs to join him, und persuaded them that the only 
object which the Frank had in view was to take away 
the treasures which he might find in the place, to dry 
up all the wells, and to prevent the rains from ever 
falling there again. They were thus prevailed upon 
to oj: pose his entrance into the valley; even our uncle 
was told that he should not put his foot within Wady 
Mousa. Seven days passed in discussions upon this 
subject, in demands on one side, and refusals on the 
other. At length the Christian said to Akmed Raschid, 
‘They have guns, so have you; let us see who is the 
stronger, und let us go on.’ Our uncle complied with 
his suggestion; he directed all our horsemen to mount 
their horses, and we forced an entrance into the valley 
in spite of the guns of the Fellahs and their hollow 
rocks. But as we were continually annoyed by the in- 
habitants as well as by Abou Djazi’s people, we were 
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the valley the day after,| affirm, that some such great and (except as a miracle) 


under the necessity of quittin 
ristian with us, who re-/ unaccountable convulsion of nature did actually occur; 


and we brought away the C 


f 


gretted our premature departure very much.’”—pp.| nay, we will go further, and say, that it seems to us 


that there are at this moment existing the evident 
As M. Laborde seems to have seen the work of| proofs of a miraculous interference, in all respects ac. 
Captains Irby and Mangles, we are surprised that he| cording with the seriptura] narrative. Our readers are 
does not notice some inconsistencies between his ac-|aware that the river Jordan, which takes its rise in the 
count and theirs. In the first place, the protector of chain of mountains called Anti-Lebanon, flows down 
the English officers was not called Akmed Raschid,)|to the plain, where it spreads out into a lake, called 
but Abou Raschid ; and from the personal description| the Sea of Tiberias or Galilee, after which it becomes 
that each party gives of the Arab whom they both|again narrowed to a river, and flows through a tole- 
call Abou Raschid, it is hardly possible to doubt that) rably fertile plain 'till it again expands into what is 
it was the same person; and M. Laborde, in the early |called the Dead Sea, which has now no visible outlet, 
part of his work, repeatedly (pp. 35 and 46) calls the! and which therefore is salt even to bitterness, and has 
chief to whom he was to apply Abou, though he|some other remarkable qualities, arising as well from 
within two or three pages changes the name, without its being impervious, as from the nature of the sur- 
assigning any reason, to Akmed. It seems also that/rounding and subjacent soils. The basin of this sea 
the person who opposed the party of Captains Irby/was supposed to have been naturally formed by its 
and Mangles was not called Abou Djazi, but Abou) being enclosed by mountains on all sides, save where 
Zeitoun, who was one of the Wady Mousa people—jthe Jordan enters it; and the constant flow of the 
and that a man called Ebn Jarzee, who probably is| water of the Jordan was supposed to be dissipated 
the same person whom Laborde calls Djazi, appeared} partly by exhalation, and partly, perhaps, by some 
rather to act as a mediator between Abou Raschid, the) secret subterranean outlet. This is, no doubt, the pre- 
friend of the travellers, and Abou Zeitoun, their ad-|sent state of the country; but it seems equally cer- 
versary. The conclusion we incline to draw from ali/tain that this state of things did not always exist. 
this is, that the self-same parties who had presented | Those who have travelled round the southern bounda- 
themselves to the English, now, at the interval of ten|ry of the Dead Sea found that it ended in a bay, be- 
years, offered themselves to the French traveliers—) yond which it occasionally overflowed some marshes, 
with a mere change of the characters they were to act|which marshes, being bounded by a range of hills 
— Djazi being now the protector, and Raschid a sulky) nearly parallel to the sea-shore, prevented the escape 
spectator; perhaps the rivals may have so divided| of the waters on that side. So Captains Irby and Man- 
their disirict, that the one profits by travellers from the’ gles saw it :— 
north, and the other by travellers from the south; or ,. P — : : 
may not the squabbles of all kinds which these people! heaving ~ ae — ne. — 
exhibited in both cases have been got up for the occa-| ay Waste Che Dan’ See anatase 
sion with some view to intimidation or extortion 1 distance of about eight miles, by a sandy cliff, which 


144-146. 
| 








‘opens considerably to the south, and is bounded, ata 
One thing seems certain—that provided travellers (in 


addition to personal precautions—the best of which is’ 
to have it well known that they have little property| 
with them) will steadily resist the payment of the re-| 
wards to the guides till their return, the valley off 
Petra may be as safely visited as any part of Pales- 
tine or the Sinaic district. 

On the morning of the 24th March, they set out 
from Akaba about mid-day, and pursued their course 
nearly north, along a great valley—in all respects re- 
sembling the bed of a dried-up river which might be 
supposed to have once fallen into the head of the Gulf 
of Akaba. This 1s called the Wady Araba—the val. 
ley of the whee. or chariot :—it has probably derived 
its name from its having been, in all times, the great 
and only level passage into Arabia from Palestine 
and Syria, and from it perhaps the region itself has its) 
ordinary name. 

This remarkable valley, of which Burckhardt was 
the first modern European discoverer, opens some in- 
teresting speculation on another event of sacred his- 
tory, of the most remote periud, and yet still of great 
curiosity and interest—the miraculous destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. If there be any scriptural re- 
lation which has more than another excited the ridi- 
cule of scoffers and the doubts even of the sober, it is 
this—which appears so much out of the course of na- 
ture, and so little vouched by any local evidence, as 
to have exceedingly perplexed the best expounders of 
the Pentateuch. We do not say that the discovery of| 
Wady Araba can explain the details of that stupen- 
dous miracle; but it proves, we do not hesitate to 
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|runs directly across and down the valley of Ghor, thus 


forming a margin for the uttermost limits of the Dead 
Sea to the southward, when its waters are at their greal- 
est height. We were told that the plain on the top of 
this range of cliffs continues the whole way to Mecca.”— 
Irby and Mangles, p. 353. 


These intelligent observers, we see, had no idea of an 
outlet in this direction; and—although several mo- 
dern writers concluded that the waters of Jordan, if 
ever they had flowed to the sea, must have taken this 
direction—yet no one, we believe, before Burckhardt, 
suspected that this was the valley of Jordan; and, 
indeed, Burckhardt himself who crossed but did not 
follow this valley Araba, makes only a general obser- 
vation upon it,— 


‘* That it is a continuation of the Ghor, which may 
be said to extend from the Red Sea to the sources of 
the Jordan.”—p. 441. 


But he does not state that it is obviously the ancient 
bed of the Jordan, through which the river must have 
at some period actually flowed, till it threw itself into 
the Red Sea at Akaba. 

Now let us observe what the Scripture says, when 
Lot was desired by Abraham to choose whatever 
portion of the country he might prefer for his own 
abode— 


“ Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jor- 
dan, that it was well watered every where, befor the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of 
the Lord, lke the land of Egypt.”—Gen. xiii. 10. 
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racle) And one part of this plain of Jordan was called the can be more dissimilar than the present appearance of 
ccur; & Valley of Siddim,** where,” says the Scripture, ‘*is these two places: is it not therefore probable that the 
to us F now the Sart Sea.”"—(Gen. xiv.) ‘descriptive appellation dates from the time when the 
vident Here we have a clear statement that the Jordan whole was one fruitful valley, and that the name of 
ts ac- flowed through fertile plains—even as the Nile waters Ghor had survived the circumstances under which it 
rsare f Egypt—and that, where the Salt Sea now spreads its was originally given ? 
in the fetid waves, there was once the beautiful and popu- M. Laborde now aggin fell in with the track of the 
down fF lous valley of Siddim. What, according to all the Israelites through the desert, and every step, as faras 
ralled earlier local evidence, could seem Jess credible than he describes it, affords a confirmation of the accuracy 
omes | thist And where on earth is there a greater natural of the Scripture narrative :— 
tole- F) contrast than between the lifeless shores of the Dead ,, Sion tn Aemaliies, tate defietnd bo the 
: . : =: Fas . . - , Ama- 
rat Sea and the teeming banks of the Nile? Yet it NOW lekites and the Canaaneans, and refused admission into 
utlet, seenis indubitable that such must have been the origi- the country of the Edomites, they descended into Wady 
d has & nal aspect of the country before it pleased God to Araba, the way to the Red Sea, in order to furn Idumea. 
from — alter its face by a great convulsion. Already wearied by the continued privations which 
» Sur: Hear what M. Laborde tells us— they experienced during an expedition that appeared 
S$ sea “This valley of the Jordan, Wady draba, which at first so inviting, from the fertility of the countries 
ry its BH was for a long time unknown, though dliscovered again they passed through, on arriving in this valley their suf- 
vhere & by Burckhardt, who traversed it to some extent,—/this ferings were still further augmented by the multitude 
if the FF is mistranslated, it should be—who crossed it, }—has ne- of serpents which assailed them on all sides. The fact 
pated § ver been fully explored by any European traveller. I thus recorded in the Scriptures is fully confirmed by 
some have described its direction and appearance to a dis- the report of the Arabs, who told us that scorpions and 
p pre- J tance of about twenty-two leagues, [sixty miles—above serpents abound in this part of the desert, as well as by 
y cer- & half its whole length,) and no doubt can now remain, the vast numbers of those reptiles which we found two 
ist. | | imagine, that at a remote period the Jordan fiowed |leagues to the east of this place, on our return to Akaba. 
unda- | through it to the sea. This opinion harmonises per-| “ These reptiles are expressly mentioned in Deuter- 
, be: fp fectly with the account we have in Genesis of the in-|onomy :—*‘ Who led thee through the great and terrible 
shes, terruption of the course of the river. . . . . wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents, and scorpions, 
hills “Without discussing the different opinions of au-jand drought, where there was no water’ who brought 
scape thors, some of whom hold that, in the course of na-|thee forth water out of the rock of flint ” ; 
M ture,—others that, through the indignation of the} ‘In the book of ‘Numbers’ mention is made of 
“4 Omnipotent,—the slime pits were ignited, which are Mount Akrabbim, that is to say, of the mount of scor- 
mentioned in Genesis, xiv. 10, it appears evident, that| pions, situated to the south of the Dead Sea :—*‘ And 
nded § they were the origin of the volcano which destroyed|your border shall turn from the south to the ascent of 
plain § the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the plain be-|Akrabbim, and pass on to Zin.’ The same name occurs 
,ata — tween them; and that they formed, by the irruption of|in Joshua, and in the book of Judges. The mountain 
shich | Volcanic matter, a large basin into which the Jordan |took its name from the quantity of serpents found in its 
thus | precipitates itself, thus ceasing its course towards the neighbourhood. It is not necessary to go into any de- 


Red Sea. Afterwards, subterraneous drains, as well as/tail here as to the various researches of which the ser- 

al. | aconsiderable evaporation always going on, have pre-|pent has been the subject: it will be sufficient to state, 
vented this species of tunnel from overtiowing, ‘that the ‘fiery serpents’ are so called, in a metaphorical 

= “Wady Araba, since it has been deserted by the sense, from the burning effect of their bites.”—pp. 

river, has become encumbered in. some parts with 138, 139. 

heaps of sand; but enclosed as it is between moun-| ‘[he travellers had now reached that part of Wady 




























f an & tains of granite and porphyry, there can be no doubt! Araba whence a series of rocky defiles leads to the 
ai as to its natural and ancient direction.” —pp. 260-262. capital of Edom. They were within sight of Mount 
‘this Colonel Leake, the ingenious editor of Burckhardt’s | Hor, where Aaron was buried, and on its top discern- 
ardt, | [travels in Syria, had from his author's observations, ed an edifice which in all ages has been venerated as 
and, | come to the same conclusions; but M. Laborde’s/bis tomb. It was probably in this immediate neigh- 
“pot | More extensive examination leaves no doubt of the ex-|bourhood that Moses entered into his unsuccessful 
nser- @ *tness of the scriptural description of the country |"egotation with the Edomites. The proceedings of 
prior to the formation of the Asphaltic Sea, and of the| the Israelites are Seager gy though succinetly de- 
consequent probability (setting aside for the moment)scribed, by the editor of Burckhardt, in a passage 
may §& the Divine revelation) that it was formed by some such | Which the translator of M. Laborde has very properly 
es of & accident as the Scriptures relate ! We cannot pursue |subjoined to the scanty notices of his original :-— 
all the details of this interesting subject ; but there if) «1» the course of their residence in the neighbour- 
sient fm ? Slight circumstance which has not been before no- |) 504 of Kadesh, the Israelites obtained some advan- 
have jm “eed which we think deserving attention—the part of taoes over the neighbouring Canaanites ; but giving up 
into § ‘he valley where the Jordan now enters the Dead Sea at jength «ll hope of penetrating by the frontier, which 
isealled Ghor, and the continuation of the valley at| ties between Gaza and the Dead Sea, they turned to the 
shen fp ‘he other end of the Dead Sea, now an arid desert, is| eastward, with a view of making a circuit through the 
ever “0 called Ghor. Ghor we know is a descriptive countries on the southern and eastern sides of the lake. 
own ff "ame for one class of valleys ;* but nothing in nature Here, however, they found the difficulty still greater: 
—_—— |Mount Seir of Edom, which, under the modern names 
* Habitacula autem gentis Lot—mare fetidum usque|of Djebal Shera, and Hesma, forms a ridge of moun- 
' Jor- § ad Baisan et Tiberiadem vocantur Ghaur (profundum,) |tains, extending from the southern extremity of the 
Lord § quia videlicet est planities quedam inter duos montes.| Dead Sea to the gulf of Akaba, rises abruptly from the 
on of Bf —Geog. Nub.@ G. Sionita et J. Hesronita, Par. 1619. p. valleys El Ghor and El Araba, and is traversed from 





111, | west to east by a few narrow Wadys only, among which 
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the Gheoyr alone furnishes an entrance that would not! 
be extremely difficult to a hostile force. This perhaps) 
was the ‘ highway’ by which Moses, aware of the diffi- 
culty of forcing a passage, and endeavouring to obtain 
his object by negotiation, requested the Edomites to 
let him pass, on the condition of his leaving the fields and 
vineyards untouched, and of purchasing provisions and 
water from the inhabitants. But Edom ‘ refused to give 
Israel passage through his border,’ and ‘came out 
against him with much people, and with a strong hand.’ 
The situation of the Israelites, therefore, was very criti- 
cal. Unable to force their way in either direction, and 
having enemies on three sides, (the Edomites in front, 
and the Canaanites and Amalekites on their left flank 
and rear,) no alternative remained for them but to fol- 
low the valley El Araba southwards, towards the head 
of the Red Sea. At Mount Hor, which rises abruptly 
from that valley, ‘by the coast of the land of Edom,’ 
Aaron died, and was buried in a conspicuous situation, 
which tradition has preserved as the site of his tomb to 
the present day. Israel then ‘journeyed from Mount 
Hor, by the way of the Red Sea, to compass the land of 
Edom,’ . . . and then issued into the great elevated 
plains which are traversed by the Egyptian and Syrian! 
pilgrims on the way to Mekka, after they have passed 
the two Akabas. Having entered these plains, Moses 
received the divine command, ‘ You have compassed 
this mountain long enough, turn you northward.’ ”"— 
Burckhardt, Preface, pp. xiv.—xvi. 


This supposition M. Laborde, who travelled the 
same ruad, fully confirms. But he was now able to 
make his way into the heart of Edom, which bad been 
denied to the Israelites. He struck out of the Wady 
Araba to the right, or eastward, and, after winding 
for some time through a rocky desert, which resem- 
bled “a chaotic sea, the waves of which had been 
suddenly petrified,” he reached Petra :— 


** We arrived from the south, and descended by a ra- 
vine. By advancing a little in that direction we com- 
manded a view of the whole city covered with ruins, 
and of its superb inclosure of rocks, pierced with 
myriads of tombs, which form a series of wondrous or- 
naments all around.”—pp. 152, 153. 

It would be utterly impossible, within our limits, 
or, indeed, within any limits without the assistance of 
numerous plates, to convey any adequate idea of this 
wonderful place. Our readers must therefore be con- 
tented with a general description extracted from 
Burckhardt, Mangles, and Laborde, the latter of 
whom, however, is very deficient in the narrative and 
topographical parts; thinking, we suppose, that his 
admirable drawings superseded the necessity of any 
great detail in his text: but that is not quite the case; 
tor there are several points in which we find it very 
difficult to reconcile his plates with the explanation 
which accompanies them. 

It has been always known that the Nabathean 
Arabs, the Edomites of Scripture, possessed a capital 
city, known under the name of Petra—the rock, or the 
rocky—which is as perfect a description of the identi- 
cal place as a name can be. The accounts which the 
ancients give us of Petra are but meagre. Ptolemy 
gives only its name as one of the cities of Arabia Pe- 
rea, but assigns its geographical position with tolera- 
ble correctness :— 


‘* Pliny states that ‘the Nabatzi inhabit a city called 
Petra, in a hollow somewhat less than two miles in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by inaccessible mountains, 


with a stream running through it. It is distant from the 
town of Gaza, on the coast, 600 miles, and from th 
Persian Gulf 122”*—/{ Nat. Hist. vi, 28.] Strabo says, 
** The capital of the Nabatzi is called Petra ; it lies in 
a spot which is in itself level and plain, but fortified al) 
round with a barrier of rocks and precipices ; within, it 
is furnished with springs of excellent quality for the 
supply of water, and the irrigation of gardens; with. 
out the precinct, the country is in a great measure 
desert, and especially towards Judea.’ [Sfrad. 1. xvi 
p. 779.)—p. 16. 


We are informed by Diodorus that about 310 a. c. 
Atheneus, the general of Antigonus, and subsequently 
that monarch’s son, Demetrius, invaded the “Nabe 
theans; the first, after plundering the town, sito- 
ated on arock, during the absence of its inhabit. 
ants at a neighbouring emporium, was himself sur- 
prised, and his army cut to pieces; the second 
was glad to give up the siege of the rock afier 


}a negotiation—but it seems to us doubtful whether 


this rock was Petra; because, first, says Diodorus, 
enj métpas zivos, which Rodoman renders ‘in rupe 
quadam,’—a certain rock,—though he afterwards trans- 
lates the same form, as if it were a proper name, ad 
Petram : secondly, that it is stated that there was 
steep ascent to it made by hands, ovsas wiag dvabaceu; 
zecponoin rov. (Dio. Sic. xix. 724:) and thirdly, that 
the details of the two attacks do not at all agree with 
the localities of Petra, but rather with those of Kerek, 
(a word also signifying a rock,) the Mons Regalis of 
the middle ages. The great emporium at which, itis 
said, the inhabitants of the rock were absent when 
Athenwus took it, may have been Petra. Dean Vin- 
cent collected evidence that Petra was a great com- 
mercial emporium :— 

“‘ The capital of Edom or Seir, the Idumza or Ara- 
bia Petrza of the Greeks, the Nabatea considered both 
by geographers, historians, and poets, as the source of 
all the precious commodities of the East.” (Com. of the 
Ane. ii. 263.)—p. 17. 


Arrian, or whoever wrote the Periplus of the Red 


| Sea, tells us that Leuke-Come is the port whence peo- 


ple go to Petra, eis xérpav, and not, as Diodorus al- 
ways has it, sis rx» xérpav. Pompey is said to have 
marched against it. In the reign of Augustus, Hlius 
Gallus was sent to plunder, it is said, the country. 
Trajan besieged and took the city: and Arabia Pe- 
trea becoming a Roman province, Petra continued to 
be its capital. 

This, we believe, is nearly a!! that classic literature 
tells us of Petra, in which there is no intimation of the 
peculiar features of this city; of these nothing wes 
known before the visit of Burckhardt, who first disco 
vered this existing proof of the fulfilment of the pro 
phetic deunneiations against Eden— 


“ that it should become a desolation, a reproach, a waslt, 
and a curse ; and all the cities thereof shall be perpetuat 
wastes. Lo, J will make thee small among the heathen, 
and despised among men. Thy terribleness hath deceived 
thee, and the pride of thine heart, O thou that dwellest in 
the clefts of the rock, that holdest the height of the hill. 
Though thou shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, 
I will bring thee down from thence, saith the Lord.”—Jet 
xlix. 7—18. 


* The figures here must be transposed. Petra is four 
times as far from the Persian Gulf as from Gaza. 
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ym the J That these words could apply to a city, which, even/occupied in the building. Here are columns whose 
om the [HF in the reign of Trajan, was the capital of a Roman |different component parts from the base to the capital 
> says, province, and then and long before the busy emporium follow each other on the ground, and near the latter 
lies in I of all the commerce of the East, who could imagine? are the entablatures as well as the cornices W hich it 
fied all J} Nay, did not the very expressions seem to all our pre- had sustained. Here also are seen the foundations un- 
thin, it [B vicus ideas vague and inconsistent? How was pride covered, which seem waiting for the first layer of stones. 
or the I of heart shown by dwelling in the clefts of the rock, by It looks like a vast pile asleep ready to get up.”—pp. 
With I folding the height of the hill, and by making the nest 6U—162. 
. on as high as the eagle? Generally speaking, such kind of But these magnificent remains are at Petra second- 
* X¥) & habitations were only resorted to by those who could/ary and subordinate objects. The rocky precipices 
find no others, and these expressions were therefore| which enclose the valley and its ravines present an 
a. c. |B considered merely us fypical of arrogance and obdu- aspect infinitely more striking and extraordinary—for 
uently [& reey. St. Jerome himself, in his commentary on these not only do they exhibit, even at inaccessible heights, 
Naba- J passages, is perplexed by this apparent inconsistency | innumerable excavations in the surrounding cliffs, but 
, situ. J —“ quumque habites in speluncis iméd in cavernis, hu- the face of the rock itself has been cut into a great va- 
ihabit. [i miliy et pauperculus;”’ and does not hesitate to eall the | riety of architectural facades, all wonderful, and some 
If sure allusion an “ @nigma.” (Hieron. op, omn. iii. 1458. | of singular beauty; and behind each facade the inte- 
second J Ed. 1704.) Whereas it turns out to be literally de-' rior rock has been hollowed out into chambers of 
- afier  scriptive of the habits of the people, and of the local greater or less size, but quite plain, and bearing no 
hether IB features of the cities of Edom. _janalogy to the somewhat florid magnificence of the 
dorus, Petra itself occupied a valley or dell many hundres exterior. These countless excavations are generally 
| rupe feet lower than the surrounding country ; the sides of considered as tombs, and certainly most of the inte- 
trang ( this dell are for the most part stupendous walls of riors that have been visited seem by their small and 
ne, ad | dare rock, so precipitous, that the only entrance to the| unadorned features to sanction that supposition, and 
was 2p Valley is by a chasm or ravine, through which the to justify Captains Irby and Mangles in calling the 
brook of Wady Mousa has forced its way, and which valley “a vast necropolis ;” but the inspection of all 
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that fp 3 88 Narrow as any lane in the city of London, while|the travellers, including even M. Laborde. was so 
os its lateral walls are everywhere higher than the cross hurried and superficial, that there is little evidence on 
yo f 


of St. Paul’s, and sometimes twice as high. This gi-|this point beyond the difficulty of imagining any other 
gantic lane opens into an irregularly shaped area about/use to which these excavations could be applied. But 
a mile wide, and a mile and a half long,* the surface | besides the scriptural description of the Edomites as 
of which is very unequal, though, compared with the|* dwellers in the clefts of the rock,”’ there is abundant 
neighbourhood, Strabo might be justified in calling it evidence that some at least of these excavations were 
aplain. Over this area, and into some collateral ra-|/human residences. St. Jerome, in his commentary 
vines was spread the ancient city, of which vast frag-|on the remarkable prophecy of Obadiah against Edom, 
ments are strewed around, but nothing remains stand-| says—in explanation of the text, thou who diellest in 
r Ara § ing but an isolated and much-defaced column of one the clefts of the rock— This refers to the nature of 
i both B temple—parts of the walls of another, with fragments the place; for the inhabitants of the whole southern 
ree of B of its frieze, entablature, and pilaster—and three rag-| region of Idumea, from Eleutheropolis to Petra and 
of the ged piers of a triumphal arch of a very florid style:| Aila—which is the possession of Esau—heave small 
there is also a theatre, the seats of which being cut dwellings in caverns (in specubus habitatiunculas.) 

¢ Red & out of the solid rock, are tolerably perfect. The jea-'and on account of the too great heat of the sun, use 
e peo- & lousy of the Arabs did not allow either Mr. Bankes’s|this subterraneous shelter.” (Hieron. in Abdiam. 
us al- } party or M. Laborde to make any researches among uhi supra.) And Edrisi—commonly called the Nu- 
have the ruins that cover the valley—but the fragments! hian Geographer—(Climate iii. par. 5, p. 110, Ed. 
Elius & themselves testify that the original edifices were of 1619) gives a perfect description of the site of Petra, 
yntry. — the most sumptuous character :— |under the name of Hagiar,* (a rock), and adds, * that 
a Pe. ‘the houses were excavated in the rock—domus excise 
xed to in petra ;”’ and although this, as Captains Irby and 
'Mangles remark, “could not be universally true, as is 

rature evident from the great quantity of stones employed in 
of the the lesser kind of edifices which are scattered over the 
r was |whole site; yet it is true that there are grottoes in great 
liseo- number which were certainly not sepulchral.”’—p. 426. 
@ pro Some of these grottoes were, from their internal 
distribution, obviously dwelling-places, but none of 
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—— * Dr. Vincent says that Edrisi calls Petra, Thomud. 

* M. Laborde’s plan makes it about 1400 yards by| This seems to be an error—Edrisi says, “ Hagiar est arx 

3 four § 1000; but from some of his incidental observations °° Re Tho sita inter montes, in quibus comorebatur fami- 


conclude it must be much more. ia Thomud, &c. (ubi supra.) 
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architectural! fronts, which accord so ill with the cha-|down which men and even camels and horses cx 
racter of tombs, may in fact have been swmmer-houses,'scramble. Burckhardt says that “the way to Gan 
in which the rich occasionally enjoyed subterranean from Wady Mousa needle westward by Mount He 
shelter from the excessive heat. But many of the ex- and the tomb of Aaron, and though very difficult fy 
cavations are certainly tombs, for they have niches beasts of burden, is still frequented by the people of 
and cells of the size and shape suited to receptacles Maan and the Bedouins.”—(p. 430.) As M. Labor: 
of the dead, and two have inscriptions—one at least has not given us any indications of his route, we will 
of which seems to prove /Aat particular monument) with the assistance of Captain Mangles and Irby, lea 
(and by inference others of the same kind) to be se-| our readers down the ravine—the common, if not th: 
pulchral. only, road into Petra. 

“ We found here a Latin inscription in three lines, n the ye level of the country, a few mile 
carved on a tablet, the only inscription we discovered at/eastward of Petra, rises from a copious spring th 
Petra, 1t is of importance, as it gives the name of the | Stream of Wady Mousa. It flows at first through a 
officer, Quintus Prztextus Florentinus, who died in this| cultivated valley, which by degrees narrows itself tp 
capital while he was governor of this part of Arabia./a mere chasm, descending between stupendous preci- 
It appears to be of the time of Adrian, or of Antoninus|pices to the city. The way at the bottom of this clef 
Pius. The sepulchral chamber, lke the others, does|seems to have been once regularly formed or paved 
not contain any kind of ornament, and seems to have|with large stones, though it is now broken up and en- 
been intended not for a single individual, but for a whole | eymbered by rocks rolled down by the torrent, which 
family.” —pp. 179—89. in floods must be very violent; there are in the sides 

This extract is an example of the very loose way |of the rock evident remains of watercourses and dams 
in which M. Laborde’s notes are sometimes made—| made to conduct and regulate the course of the stream 
he calls this “ the on/y inscription discovered in Pe-|for the use of the town below. 
tra,” though he had just before (p. 165) given us an| The excavations of Petra commence in the upper 
account of “a Greek inscription” which he had co-|valley, a few hundred yards below the spring. Many 
pied, but could not translate; and he makes, we see, doorways are visibly cut upon different levels in the 
several statements about the date and purpose of this|face of the mountain, and along the road side are ar- 
Latin monument, without saying whether he derives chitectural monuments fashioned out of the rock—one 
them from the inscription or not. Why did he not/of these is a wide facade of a rather low proportion, 
give us a copy of the inscription? and why did he not|loaded with ornaments in the Roman style, but in2 
also favour us with a fac-simile of the “ Greek in-| bad taste, with an infinity of broken lines aad unne- 
scription” which he says he copied? For though he|cessary angles and projections, and multiplied pedi- 
and his Parisian friends have not been able to deci-|ments and half pediments, and pedestals set upon 
pher it, others might be more fortunate ; and we need |columns that support nothing. Jt has more the air of 
not say of what extreme importance and interest, as|a fantastical scene in a theatre than an architectural 
regards the monuments of Petra, these probably con-| work of stone, and the English travellers who saw i! 
temporary inscriptions must he. The omission, there-- —(which, unluckily, M. Laborde did not, at least he 
fore, of them in a work of this kind, which gives so does not mention it)—thought, that for unnecessary 
many inferior details, seems to us very strange, and it riches of decoration and poverty of conception, it re- 
is the more to be regretted because the account given sembled the style with which Borromini debased Ro- 
of them by M. Laborde does not correspond with that) man architecture about two hundred years ago. After 
given by the English travellers of the only two which passing this and some similar monuments—which 
they saw, and which were neither Greek nor Latin,| form as it were a suburb to the town—the sides of the 
nor any, to them, intelligible language. We suspect, /valley become still more precipitous, with high de- 
however, that what M. ‘Laborde calls Greek is what| tached masses of rock standing here and there, hewed 
the English gentlemen describe as “ well cut and in|into the shape of towers:—the greater number of 
wonderful preservation, but the form of the letters) these face the road, but some stand back in the wild 
such as none of them had ever seen before, except} nooks and recesses of the mountain. At last the val- 
Mr. Bankes, who thought them similar to those|ley narrows into a ravine, and as the traveller pro- 
scratehed on the Gibel Mokatteb, or Written Moun-|ceeds, the natural features of the defile grow more and 
tains, near Sinai ;"°—of which we shall see something] more imposing at every step, and the excavations and 
by and by. |sculptures more frequent on both sides, til] at last it 

M. Laborde, both in his text and on the face of his| presents a continual street of what the travellers call 
engraved plan, distinctly tells us that the ravine down tombs ; beyond which the rocks, gradually approach- 
which the torrent of Wady Mousa forces its way, and|ing each other, seem all at once to close without any 
through which Burckhardt and Mr. Bankes’s party/outlet. On a nearer approach, however, one narrow 
both arrived, is “ the only entrance into the valley”—|and frightful chasm was discovered, through which 
which is another strange inconsistency, as it was not|the stream finds its way, and which was, say the 
by it that M. Laborde himself either entered or left it} English travellers, “anctently the only avenue to 
—nor amidst his profusion of sketches does he give| Petra on this side.” It is impossible to conceive any- 
any idea of his own route in or ov/—though, if it was,|thing more awful or sublime than this approach ; the 
as he seems to imply, more difficult than the ravine| width is nowhere more than just sufficient for the pas- 
through which the other travellers passed, it must be|sage of two horses abreast; the sides are in all parts 
exceedingly remarkable. The truth, we suppose, is,| perpendicular, varying from 400 to 800 feet in height, 
that the eastern ravine is the only road, or remains of and they often so overhang, though without meeting, 
a road, by which the city can or ever could be ap-|that the sky is intercepted and completely shut out for 
proached, but that there are passes both from the|a hundred yards together, and there is little more light 
south (by which M. Laborde came) and other points,'than in a cavern. The grottoes at each side of this 
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Jeep glen—running east and west, and thus sheltered 
rom the sun, and refreshed with the perennial fall of 
ater—would be delightfully cool, and afford just the 
ind of habitatiunculas propter nimios calores men- 
ioned by Jerome. 


“Here and there large slabs indicated the ancient 
pavement, which conferred upon the ravine, though at 
present so savage in appearance, and encumbered by 
ruins, the character of a fine avenue created by na- 


felt a degree of admiration which seemed incapable of 
being exceeded, we were enchanted by the view of an 
object which I should in vain endeavour to describe. 
A grand triumphal arch, erected over the ravine after 
the fashion of the ancients, who usually constructed 
similar arches at the entrance to their cities, boldly 
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Spans the two lofty walls of rock on each side. The 
savage wildness of the situation has no parallel. The 
impression which it produces at the moment of en- 
tering this almost covered way is inexpressible.”*— 
p- 172. 

This half subterranean passage continues for nearly 
two miles ; the prospect to which it opens towards its 
termination we shall give in the words of the English 
travellers, because M. Laborde’s course was in the 
opposite direction, and he himself tells us that the 
“ impression is much greater to those who arrive by 
the proper entrance :”— 


“ We followed this sort of half subterranean passage 
for the space of nearly two miles, the sides increasing 
in height as the path continually descended, while the 
tops of the precipices retained their former level. 
Where they are at the highest, a beam of stronger 
light breaks in at the close of the dark perspective, 
and opens to view, half seen at first through the tall 
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* Aview of this arch over the ravine is given in the Landscape Illustrations to the Bible. 
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narrow opening, columns, statues, and cornices of a 
light and finished taste, as if fresh from the chisel, 


without the tints or weather stains of age, and execut-| 


ed in a stone of a pale rose colour, which was warmed, 
at the moment we came in sight of them, with the full 
light of the morning sun. The dark green of the 
shrubs that grow in this perpetual shade, and the som- 
bre appearance of the passage whence we were about 
to issue, formed a fine contrast with the glowing co- 
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thing is deficient, excepting a single column of the por. 
tico: the statues are numerous and colossal. Those on 
each side of the portico represent, in groups each of 
them, a centaur and a young man. This part of the 
work only is imperfect, having been routilated, proba. 
bly, by the fanaticism of early Christians or Mussul. 
men, directed against idolatry, and particularly the hu. 
man form. In the upper tier“the figures are females; 
two are winged, and two appear to have been dancing, 
or much in action, with some instruments lifted above 


lours of the edifice. We know not with what to com- 
pare this scene; perhaps there is nothing in the world 
that resembles it. Only a portion of a very extensive 
architectural elevation is seen at first; but it has been 
so contrived, that a statue with expanded wings, per- 
haps of Victory, just fills the centre of the aperture in 
front, which, being closed below by the sides of the 
rock folding over each other, gives to the figure the 
appearance of being suspended in the air at a conside- 
rable height; the ruggedness of the cliffs below setting 
off the sculpture to the highest advantage. The rest 
of the design opened gradually at every pace as we ad- 
vanced, till the narrow defile, which had continued thus/ 
far, without any increase of breadth, spreads on both! 
sides into an open area of a moderate size, whose sides| 
are by nature inaccessible, and present the same awful) 
and romant.c features as the avenues which lead to it: 
this opening gives admission to a great body of light! 
from the eastward. The position is one of the most! 
beautiful that could be imagined for the front of a great 
temple, the richness and exquisite finish of whose de-| 
corations offers a most remarkable contrast to the sa-| 
vage scenery which surrounds it.’—Jrby and Mangles, | 
p- 419. | 


their heads, of which that on the left hand appears to 
be the Amazonian bipennis. Unfortunately, the centre 
figure, which was doubtless the principal one, is too 
much defaced for her attributes to be determined; nor 
is there anything in the ornaments that could enable us 
to discover to what divinity the temple has been dedi- 
cated. ‘The principal chamber of the interior is large 
and remarkably lofty, but quite plain, with the excep- 
tion of the door-frames and architraves, of which there 
are three, one at the further end, and one at each side, 
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The monument here denominated a temple, and 
which Laborde supposes to have contained the tombs| 
of its founders, is nw called the Ahasne Faraoun, or} 
Treasury of Pharaoh, and is the most important ob- 


Me 
Yu 


G4; 
ject now remaining in Petra, both in original elegance! 
of design, and in its preservation. M. Laborde and| 
his companion have drawn it with great diligence and | 
skil!, giving views front, oblique, and interior, plan, | 
elevation, section, and restoration; but he has given! 
no verbal description, and, indeed, any verbal deserip-| 
tion would be inadequate to give a precise idea of so} 
extraordinary an object. We have, therefore, copied) 
in the foregoing and following wood-cuts, M. La-| 
borde’s frout view and his section of the Khasné,| 
which, inferior as they necessarily are to the original 
plates, will give a better idea of Petra than ten pages 
of description. | 

With these before them, our readers will have no 
difficu|ty in understanding the account of the English 
travellers :— 











| 
all opening into small and plain cells. There is alsos 
‘It is of a very lofty proportion, the elevation com-| lateral chamber on each side, opening from the portico, 
prising two stories. The taste is not exactly to be com-/of a rude form. The centre of the superstructure, 
mended, but many of the details and ornaments, and| which comprises the second story, is a circular eleva 
the size and proportion of the great doorway espe-| tion, surrounded by columns, with a dome surmounted 
clally, to which there are five steps of ascent from the|by an urn. This latter has not escaped or failed to 
portico, are very noble. No part is built, the whole|excite the covetousness of the natives. We heard of 
being purely a work of excavation, and its minutest) it asthe deposit of a vast treasure, ‘ Hasnah el Faraoun’ 
embellishments, wherever the hand of man has not) (Treasure of Pharaoh) as far as Jerusalem ; and that t 
purposely effaced and obliterated them, are so perfect,| had been repeatedly aimed at by musket shot there are 
that it may be doubted whether any work of the an-|/evident proofs in the marks of bullets in the stone. 
cients, excepting perhaps some on the banks of the|No one, however, seems to have succeeded in arriving 
Nile, have come down to our time so little injured by|at it by climbing, which would indeed be a difficult 
the lapse of ages. There is, in fact, scarcely a build-|task. The green stains on either side would lead to 
ing of forty years’ standing. in England so well pre-|the supposition that the handles had been of bronze. 
served in the greater part of its architectural decora-| It is doubtful whether one of the perforations by a mus- 
tions. Of the larger members of the architecture, no-| ket ball does not show that the urn is hollow. Above 
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the monument the face of the rock is left overhanging; 
and it is to this that the excellent preservation of its 
details is to ‘be ascribed. The half-pediments, which 
terminate the wings of the building, are finished at the 
top with eagles, which, combined with a style of ar- 
chitecture differing ‘little from the Roman, can leave 
no doubt that this great effort of art is posterior to the 
time of Trajan’s conquest.”—ZJr. and Man. pp. 419-421. 


There can be, we suppose, no doubt that these gen- 
tlemen are right in their idea that this work is of the 
time of Trajan, or later. The style is even more florid 
than anything we know of that day ; but if that be so, 
a majority of these sculptured mountains must be 
equally modern ; for the same style may be said to run 
through all ; and intwo remarkable instances, the very 
form and distribution of the Khasné have been repeat- 
ed—once rudely further on in the valley—and again 
ona still larger scale than the Khasné itself, in a grand 
facade called by the Arabs El Deir, or the Convent, 
situated beyond the valley to the north, which the 
English travellers were not permitted to visit, but of 
which M. Laborde gives usa perfect drawing. Its 


general character is, as we have just said, that of the 
Khasné, but of greater dimensions, with less unity of 
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design, and less elegance*of detail. Indeed, on the 
latter point we are inclined to suspect the details of 
E] Deir were never finished, for the capitals of the 
columns seem to us to be in the state in which Tonie 
capitals are now to be seen in stone-yards, before the 
volutes are worked out; and the same may be said of 
the plain circular pallets between the tryglyphs of the 
frieze, which are capable of being sculptured into 
either wreaths or pateras. 

But whatever be the dates of ‘hese monuments, the 
city itself, of which the finest of them were only sub- 
urban ornaments, must have already been of great 
wealth and splendour, and probably, from the early 
days in which the Edomites inhabited the mere 
‘clefts of the rock,” had gone on advancing (under 
oecasional vicissitudes) in importance, till, having 
reached its acmé of grandeur, it was, we know not how, 
reduced to the state of desolation denounced against 
it in the Seriptures—the sculptured mountains only 
remaining to contrast with the ruins of the city, and 
to testify additionally the accomplishment of the pro- 

hecies. In*order tofexplain more clearly the mode 
in which these works were executed, we insert the 
view of an unfinished tomb or temple. 


“This affords a clue to the plan which was pursued | seems probable that the great expense of the work, ex- 
‘ceeding perhaps the means of the family to which it be- 


inthe construction of their other monuments. The ’ 
eck was at first cut down in a perpendicular direction, longed, caused them to give up the idea of completing 


leaving buttresses on each side, which preserved their it externally.”—pp. 156, 157. 
— form. The front, which was thus made smooth, | Opposite the Khasné the defile widens so as to 
oon — oe a to the — of the | afford an area about fifty yards wide, in front of the 
a we tcopted for the purpose; and then the | temple, after which it resumes for three hundred yards 
itals of the columns were fashioned. Thus the lits w and awful character, with iety of seul 
ments of Petra, so peculiar in their appearance, hehe pres b € 1 : Sy bag Age A 
And so different in many respects from other ruins of ~ sb bry 2 ie * ode OTe st both Arabian and 
atiquity, are still more strongly characterized by the | *0™@M, a each side. d: 1s pass conducts to the 
inary mode in which they were constructed, | ‘heatre already mentioned :— 
workmen beginning at the top and finishing at the | *“ And here the ruins of the city burst on the view in 
om. It was, in fact, necessary to proceed in that their full grandeur, shut in on the opposite side by bar- 
y, by separating from the rock the upper part of the ren, craggy precipices, from which numerous ravines 
umn in the first instance, allowing the weight of the | and valleys, like those we had passed, branch out in all 
. to rest on the nd until the monument was directions. ‘The sides of the mountains, covered with 
ed. With respect to the tomb in question, it lan endless variety of excavated tombs and private dwell. 
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ings, presented, altogether, the most singular scene we |that these prophecies do not 
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ply to the city of Petn 


ever beheld. We must despair to give the reader an|alone—they apply to the whole land of Edom; ani 


idea of the peculiar effect of the rocks tinted with most 
extraordinary hues, whose summits present us with na- 
ture in her most savage and romantic form, whilst their 
bases are worked out in all the symmetry and regu- 
larity of art, with colonnades and pediments, and ranges 
of corridors adhering to the perpendicular surface.” — 
Ir. & Man. pp. 35, 36. 

If an eye-witness thus despairs of conveying to his 
readers any adequate idea of this coantentel scene, we 
ean have no excuse for attempting any further details, 
and we therefore must content ourselves with saying 
generally that those details are not more curious in 
their individual character, than interesting and impor- 
tant in elucidation of the Scriptural denunciations 
against Edom. 

We need not repeat the observations which we have 
already quoted and made on this latter branch of the 
subject; but we can most conscientiously say, that 
the discovery of this singular place seems to us to 
be the clearest and most unquestionable confirma- 
tion of Scriptural prophecy which has occurred since 
the destruction of Jerusalem. We are aware that 
some persons do not see this matter in the same im- 
portant light, and think that works so comparatively 
recent as the days of Trajan or Adrian can have no re- 
lation to the ancient prophecies. We confess we do 
not understand this objection. It seems to us that the 
greater and the more recent the civilization, the more dif- 
ficultis it to explain this vastchange from causes merely 
natural ; and what natural differences are to be found 


between the days of Trajan and our own? These 

monumental remains are at least proofs of the popula- 

tion, wealth, and magnificence of a city, of which now 

nothing is to be traced but what the prophets empha- 

tically call * the stones of ———- and the line of 
e 


confusion.— They shall call the nobles thereof to the 
kingdom, and none shall be there, and all her princes 
Shall be nothing—and thorns shall come upon her 
palaces, nettles and brambles in the fastnesses thereof, 
und it shall be an habitation for dragons (scorpions, } 
and a court for owls.”"—Isaiah xxxiv. 11—13. 

In the centre of the valley, towards the west side of 
the town, stands a lofty, conical rock, very difficult of 
access, and crowned with ruined buildings—probably 
the Arx specially mentioned by Jerome and other 
writers, a kind of acropolis—where “they held the 
height of the hill, and made their nest as high as the 
eagle's ;—but I will bring them down thence, saith the 
Loap, and Edom shall be a desolation’ (Jer. xlix. 16, 
and Obed. iii.)—and He has brought them down, and 
Fidom is a desolation—and this once proud acropolis 
is a heap of such undistinguishable ruins—such a 
line of confusion, and such stones of emptiness—that 
none of the travellers were able to ascend it, or even 
to select any portion for description either by pen or 
pencil. 

But it was moreover distinctly foretold that the cities 
of Edom should—after at least one desolation, and a 
subsequent restoration—be made desolate again and 
for ever, ** Whereas Evom saith, ‘ we are impoverished, 
but we will return and build the desolate places,’—thus 
saith the Lorp of hosts—* They shall build, but I will 
throw down.’ ”—(Mal. i. 4.) This remarkable pro- 
phecy would have no meaning, if the cities of Edom 

ad not been resfored at a period Jong subsequent to 


the last of the prophets. Nor should it he forgotten 





we shall see presently that there are scattered over the 
desert the remains of numerous cities which afford a 
certain, though not—as yet, at least—such striking 
and picturesque evidence of the fulfilment of the pro 
phecies, as Petra itself. We have already said tha 
we do not approve the zeal which endeavours, by strain- 
ing texts on one hand, and facts on the other, to estab- 
lish the literal accomplishments of what were probably 
meant as general denunciations ; but it is remarkable 
that some of even the minutest circumstances of the 
Divine denunciations seem to be still in existence and § 
operation. We do not doubt that the prophecy—& 
being, as it unquestionably is, accomplished in all its 
parts—may be considered as exhausted; and, as we 
before said, if the valley of Petra were now to become § 
as much frequented as the valley of Chamoanix, it 
would not derogate from the prophetic truth already 
fulfilled ; but Dr. Keith may be excused for eng 
that up to this day, in spite of all the efforts whic 
various travellers have made, the denunciation, “and 
none shall pass through it,” is unimpaired. No one 
seems to have yet passed through it, and all the visits 
—even M. Laborde’s, which was the longest—have 
been only feverish halts, crippled and curtailed by fre- 
quent danger and constant alarm; but this, though 
curious, does not seem to us to be of any real import 
ance—the phrase ‘none shall pass through,” is not, we 
think, to be taken in the mere literal sense that acom- 
mon traveller or a wandering Arab should not be able 
to find his way through the valley. Nor do we sup- 
pose that at any time there existed a road right through 
it—the great ravine was, to all appearance, the main 
passage both im and out. The prophecy was pro 
nounced against Edom when it was a great and flourish- 
ing emporium, the heart and thoroughfare of all the 
traffic between the eastern and western world: it was 
in that sense, and to that state of affairs, that the de 
nunciation must have been pointed, and it was, whea 
uttered, as significant in its local meaning, and as in- 
credible as to its future accomplishment, as a similar 
interdict would now be against Cheapside, the Pont 
Neuf, or any other channel throug which “the 
great tide of human existence flows.’ 

M. Laborde seems (for his account is, as we have 
already observed, somewhat obscure) to have left the 
valley by the way he entered it. He did not visit 
Mount Hor, nor the tomb of Aaron, as the English 
travellers had been able to do; but if he could not do 
so without sacrificing some of the time dedicated to 
his beautiful drawings, we will readily admit that he 
was better employed—as there was on the summit ol 
Hor little to delineate, and nothing to tell that the 
English travellers had not already told. Yet we wor 
der that he should not have felt a strong desire to visi! 
personally, when so near it, the scene of an event— 
the earliest, we believe, in the annals of mankind t 


his stay in this neighbourhood, under constant 

considerable apprehensions from the jealousy of the 
Fellahs, the tribe to which Wady Mousa territort 

belongs; and though he boasts that he and M. Linast 
had passed an entire week where Burckhurdt could 
pass only a few hours, and Mr. Bankes’s party but 
two days, yet he incidentally confesses that “ they 
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endeavoured by every means to conceal their arrival,” 
p. 159)——** that their movements were circumscribed 


by fear of the Fellahs,” (p. 174)—and that they “ de- 


parted furtively” (p. 190) “and in haste,” (p. 195) 
“without having ventured” (p. 175) to visit either 
the curious works which the English travellers had 
seen at the eastern entrance of the great ravine, or the 
tomb of Aaron, which our countrymen had explored. 
We notice all this because, though M. Laborde, in his 
anxiety to surpass his predecessors, slurs it over, it is 
an important consideration for future travellers; and 
as these Fellahs of Petra have intercourse with Gaza 


S (p. 201,) it seems not unlikely that this latter city 


would be a better point of departure from Petra than 
either Kerek or Akaba, whence Messrs. Bankes and 
Laborde were obliged to proceed, under the guidance 


| of the Alaouins, who seem to be in rivalry, if not in 


hostility, with the Fellahs. It was from Gaza that 
Messrs. Strangways and Anson reached Petra, as it is 
said, without difficulty, and under the guidance of a 
single Arab.—(p. 132.) 

On quitting Wady Mousa, M. Laborde proceeded 


in a southern direction, and soon reached the valley of 


Sabra, which is a smaller Petra :— 


“We had scarcely proceeded an hour’s distance down 
the rapid declivity of Wady Sabra, leading our drome- 
daries after us, when the supporting walls, ruined build- 
ings, and well preserved benches of a theatre attracted 
our attention The ruins of Wady Sabra, as well 
as those of Wady Pabouchebe, indicate these places to 
have served as suburbs to the capital,—the young 
swarms sent forth from the parent hive. Had we been 
enabled to explore the whole of the valleys in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wady Mousa, we should, doubtless, have 
found on all sides similar establishments, which thie 
enormous population of Petra sustained.”—p. 195. 


This is remarkable. The prophets had not only 
denounced the desolation of the capital, but of the 
neighbouring cities. 

“Set thy face against Mount Seir, and hec 
against it.” tl td ot og lend ae on 
[will make thee most desolate ; will lay thy cities waste, 
and thou shalt be desolate. IJ will make 1 
desolations, and thy cities shall not return. 
the Lord Gon to the mountains, and to the hills, and to the 
rivers, and to the valleys, to the desolate wastes, and to the 
cities that are forsaken, which became a prey and derision 
tothe residue of the heathen that are round about— 
wurely have I n against the residue of the heathen, 
and against all Idumza!”—Ezek. xxxv.—vi. 


Mount Seir—still called Mount Shera—is the range 
of hills which M. Laborde was now traversing; but 
what and where are these cities ? 
then? The skeptics laughed, and the commentators 
were perplexed at the idea of ciTigs, numerous and 
flourishing, in a stony desert which can hardly feed a 
ibe of Bedouins.* At length Volney reported (ii. 
317) that “he had heard from the Arabs of Bakir and 

* The whole of this country is very thinly inhabited. 


“I believe,” says Burckhardt, “that the population of 


the entire peninsula, south of a line from Akaba to 


ally Suez, does not exceed 4000 souls,” p. 560. The dis- 


trict north of Akaba, in which Petra stands, is even 
stll less populous. Between Akaba and Petra, M. La- 
borde did not hear of a human being but the small tribe 
of Wady Mousa itself. 


inst thee, and 


That sith 
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the people of Gaza who go along the pilgrim’s track 
to Maan and Kerek, that there are to the south-east of 
the Asphaltic Lake, within three days’ journey, up- 
wards of thirty ruined towns entirely deserted—seve- 
ral of them have large edifices with columns that may 
have belonged to the ancient temples, or at least to the 
Greek churches.” These reports the subsequent tra- 
vellers in Idumea had partly confirmed, ‘sad finally, 
M. Laborde’s researches and testimony leave no doubt 
as to the numerous and once splendid but now deso- 
late cities of Edom. In this very place, Sabra, there 
exists a monument of art and luxury, for which even 
the evidence of Petra had not prepared us :— 


**One of the ruins of this ancient town, which may 
be said, however, to be of a higher order, and to dis- 
play a greater degree of skill in its arrangements, is 
the theatre, or, as I call it, the Naumachia. It was not 
without surprise that we discovered in Arabia Petrza, 
én the midst of the desert, a naumachia for naval games. 
The inhabitants, annoyed every year by the torrents in 
the rainy season, which ravaged their plantations, be- 
thought themselves of erecting barriers against them to 
restrain their violence. Considerable traces of these 
works may still be seen extending across the valley. 
Observing that a part of the waters discharged them- 
selves through an adjoining ravine, they took advantage 
of it in order to prevent them passing away 
A reservoir was hollowed out from the rock, and 
benches were left in relief, cut with great regularity. 

The overflow of the reservoir was conducted 
by a pipe into the arena of the theatre, which was hewn 
perpendicularly to a depth of eight feet. Being coated 
with mastic, which is still well preserved, it would con- 
tain the water for the naval games, a singular entertain- 
ment in the midst of the general aridity of the desert.” 
—pp. 196, 7. 


From Sabra M. Laborde returned to Akaba along 
the ridge of the hills which form the eastern side of 
Wady Araba, a course nearly parallel to his former 
route. On arriving at the top of a mountain, called 
E| Nakb,* M, Laborde was struck by a panorama of 
rocky desert, “the sad and mournful character of 
which,” he adds, * it is difficult to represent even with 
the aid of a pencil; the strong and lofty language of 
Ezekiel is alone adequate to the description of this 
mighty desolation.” —(p. 198.) 





Who had heard of 


Such is the evidence of an eye-witness, to whom 
no suspicion of superstitious credulity can attach. 

Again; falling in with some cultivated spots in this 
rocky wilderness, he says :— 


“The wonderful fertility of these rare patches of 
earth, in the midst of a sterile country, seemed intended 
to remind us that one day that region had been happy, 
before a powerful hand had weighed so heavily upon it. 

‘« There is to be found at Kerek a species of bearded 
wheat, that justifies the text of the Bible against the 
charges of exaggeration of which it has been the ob- 
ject; and the vines, also, of this country, of the fruit 
of which we saw some specimens, account for the 








enormous grapes which the spies sent out by Moses 
brought back from the places they had visited.””—pp. 
203, 204. 


These grapes, we find from the specimen copied by 


* Any steep declivity is called by the Bedouins Nakd. 
(Burckhardt, p. 537.) 
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M. Laborde, to be an inch and a half in their longer, 
and seven-eighths of an inch in their shorter diaineter. 

As he approached the town of Ameimé, a!out half 
way between Petra and Akaba, he fell in with another 
object of art :— 

** We observed with astonishment, as we pursued our 
way down the mountain, the ancient aqueduct which 
conveyed the water from the wells of Gana and Guman 
to the town of Ameimé, which was built in the plain 
on the road from Petra to Aila. This aqueduct, ex- 
tending beyond three leagues [nine miles,} follows the 
level of the surface of the country, above which it 
never rises. It could only have been by attending most 
carefully to the undulations of the soil, and by a remark- 
able proficiency in the scientific operations for taking 
levels, that the projectors were enabled to succeed in 
preserving a regular descent for the waters over so 
great a distance.” —pp. 206, 207. 

Nothing of any particular interest occurred in the 
remainder of his route to Akaba, nor in his farther 
journey, till he reached Mount Sinai, and here he has 
little to fell that had not been already told by former 
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addition has been made to increase the charm of re. 
ality. The air of tranquillity, however, which we ob. 
served is far from being uniform: clouds frequently 
lower over this peaceful horizon. During my sojoun 
there, a pilgrim received a ball in the thigh, skilfully 
aimed at him by a Bedouin, who thought he was pyy. 
ing off one of the monks to whom he owed som 
grudge. He had remained some time on the watch 


for his prey, upon the top of one of the rocks whic 


command the walls. The convent was all in alarm, fer 
their disputes with the Bedouins seldom proceeded ts 
the extent of bloodshed. A parley was held; ani, 
doubtless, the affair was arranged after my departure.” 
—pp. 228—239. 


The convent is situated on the side of “ Mount 
Horeb, which,”’ says M. Laborde, “ forms a kind of 
breastwork from which Sinai rises, the former being 
only seen from the valley, which accounts for the ap- 
pearance of the burning bush on that mountain and 
not on Sinai, and the spot of this miraculous appea- 
ance is supposed to be included in the walls of the 
convent.”” We are aware that it is a common opinion 


travellers. His plates, however, of the Convent of|that Horeb and Sinai are merely different names for 
Mount Sinai (commonly, and by M. Laborde, called|the same mountain; though some believe that they 
the Convent of St. Catherine, but really dedicated to|are rather different parts of the mountain; and in the 
the T'ransfiguration,) as well as those of Mount Sinai|eppropriation of these names M. Laborde follows 
itself, and of the Gibel Mokatteb, or Written Moun-| Pococke, and what are, we believe, thought the bes 
tains, are exceedingly interesting. We must make a|authorities. But we confess ourselves to have con- 


few extracts from the explanations of these plates for|siderable doubts on this subject, which—however 
the use of those readers who may not have the ac-|presumptuous they may seem to be at this day— 
counts of former travellers in their recollection, and|we will venture to state—they have been suggested 
we shall subjoin a few observations on one or two im-|to us by a comparison of Laborde’s and Burekhardt’s 


accounts of the rock shown as that from which Moses 
produced the miraculous gush of water. 
M. Laborde says :— 


portant points which occur in the narrative :— 


“ Continuing our course towards the north, we arri- | 
ved within sight of Sinai, by a series of valleys which | 
expand or become narrow according to their composi- lec Descending by the ravine which separates Sinai from 
tion and the rapidity of the currents that flow through |Mount St. Catherine, we found, amidst numerous traces 
them. After passing a considerable ridge, we per-|of the veneration formerly paid to all these places, the 
ceived the Convent of St. Catherine, standing silently | tone from which Moses caused water to spring forth 
in the midst of the majestic mountains by which it is|phy the command of God.” —p. 244 
commanded. On the left rises Mount Horeb, a pro-| * 
longation of Sinai; and in the distance extends the |And he subjoins the passage from Seripture which re- 
plain where the people of Israel encamped on their |lates the miracle :— 

yy Saeee peor AP cles “And all the congregation of the children of Israel 

Phe convent of Sinai is built in an oblong form, |journeyed from the wilderness of Sin, after their jour- 
and has only one great gate, which opens to the north- /neys, according to the commandment ‘of the Lord, and 
: The walls are of unequal height, as|pitched in Rephidim: and there was no water for th 
they f Mow the inequalities of the earth As people to drink. 7 
the principal gate is always barricaded, (walled up, we} «* Wherejore the people did chide with Moses, and 
believe} to prevent surprises on the part of the Arabs, said, Give us water that we may drink. And Moses said 
whoever wishes to enter the convent must take hold of |wnto them, Why chide ve with me? wherefore do ¥ 
a cord, and allow himself to be drawn up to a window tempt the Lord? : 
thirty feet high, formed in the wall, which looks towards| « And the Lord said unto Moses, Go on before the 
the north-cast. te ee people, and take with thee of the elders of Israel ; and 

** The window, which is the only entrance,—the cord, |thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the river, take in thine 
which is the only communication with the external /hand, and go. , 
world,—give to the whole of this building a grave and| « Behold, I will stand before thee there, upon Tit 
solemn appearance. When I was drawn up by means rock in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there 
of this machine, I felt the same impression as if! heard |shall come water out of it, that the people may drink 
the creak of the hinges of a large door which closes | And Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel.” 
on the visiter who enters through curiosity a state —pp. 244, 245. P 
prison. 

“When we entered the convent we were surprised, Pocoeke and Shaw both saw this stone, and do wo! 
after having just quitted the desert, where we had seen | State any focal objection to its identity. On the cot 
only a wreiched and unsettled people, to find the inte-|trary, Poeocke states that the vale in which it stands 
rior so neatly arranged and in such excellent order, and is “certainly the valley of Riphidim,” (i. 143,) anc 
inhabited by so many cheerful and healthy-looking|Shaw says of the holes or water channels whieh its 
monks, Ascending to their apartments, we beheld from |surface exhibits, that “ neither art nor chance coul 
them that magnificent prospect, to which no artificial! by any means be concerned in the contrivance of thes¢ 
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holes, which formed se many fountains.”°—(Qbser.|fo Sinai, or with the springs near Sinai; but if, on 
352.) ‘There can be no doubt, that if this were the Doctor Hale’s hint that Hored is the general name for 
miraculous rock, this part of the Sinaic range would |a desert, we suppose it to belong—not to one moun- 
be Horeb, or conversely, if this were Hored, this block|tain or part of a mountain, but to the whole Stnaic 

ight be the miraculous rock; but Burckhardt, be-/district, the difficulties* are considerably lessened if 
sides observing that the tradition was discredited by |not altogether removed, and all passages seem recon- 
the fact that the openings by which the water was/cilable. There is a remarkable text, and one of great 
supposed to have gushed were obviously factitious authority, which seems to support this conjecture. 


Sand forgeries of the monks, raises a still more im-|St. Stephen, in his apologetical address to the Jews 


rtant objection. “In this part of the peninsula,”|(Acts vii. 30,) states the miracle of the burning bush 
e says, “ the Israelites could not have suffered from | —which, as we have seen, occurred in Horeb—to have 
thirst; as the Upper Sinai is full of wells and springs,|happened “in the wilderness of Mount Sinai”— 
the greater part of which are perennial; and on which-|év rz ipruw rov dpovs Ewa—thus making Horeb, and— 
ever side the pretended rock of Moses is approached, | not ** Sinai’? but—** the wilderness of Sinai,’’ synony- 
copious sources are found within a quarter of an hour/mous. But, however this may be, it is, we think, 
of it” (p. 579;) and there are two fine springs with-|clear that there is no sufficient warrant for calling, as 


in the convent, which are as near to the plain in 
which the Israelites must have encamped, as the rock 
in question. 

Now, as the miracle was certainly performed in 
Horeb, this objection would place Hered at a certain 
distance from Sinai and its water-springs; and that 
such was the fact seems clearly stated in the scrip- 


M. Laborde, and, we believe, most modern travellers 
do, one of the shoulders of Mount Sinai by the dis- 
tinctive title of Horeb—and still less for assigning the 
miracle of the water from the rock to that very part 
of the mountain where natural water abounds: par- 
ticularly as Dr. Pococke found another rock—also 
traditionally believed to be the scene of the miracle— 


tural account of the progress of the Israelites. ** Tey which does lie in the line of the Israelite march, about 
pitched in Rephidim, where there was no water ;”’ and the distance that Rephidim probably was from Sinai. 
Moses ** smote the rock in Horeb.”’—( Exodus xvii. 2— | Pococke believing the rock in Sinai to have been that 
6.) Rephidim and Horeb were therefore the same or|of the first miracle mentioned in Exodus, aseribes to 
nearly adjoining places, and thereabouts was the bat-|the more northern rock the second miracle mentioned 
tle with the Amalekites. But after that battle the Is-|in Numbers xx. 11, though it seems clear that the 
raelites continued their march. ‘ Fur they were de-|latter event did not take place in this neighbourhood. 
parted from Rephidim, and were come to the desert of | But the truth is, that it is idle to look for any ex- 
Sinai, and had pitched in the wilderness, and there Is-| isting traces of these miracles—none can remain ; and 
rael camped before the mount.”—(Ezek. xix. 2.) Thus|the holes and channels which pious fraud has cut in 
it is clear that Rephidim, and of course Horeb, must|both those rocks, to imitate apertures worn by water, 


have been, at least, one day’s march from Sinai. All 
this seems quite clear; whence then, the general, and 
we believe up to this moment unquestioned opinion, 
that Horeb and Sinai are the same? First, there is 
the text in the third chapter of Exodus, ver. 1, which) 
states that Moses, during his exile from Egypt, ** led 
his flock to the back side of the desert, and came to the 
mountain of God, even to Hores,’’ where God ap- 
peared to him in the burning bush, and gave him his 
mission for the deliverance of Israel. Secondly, the 
text from Deuteronomy, in which Moses tells the peo- 
ple that “the Lord our God made a covenant with us 
m Hores,” (v. 2,) meaning, as is evident in the se-| 
quel, the delivery of the law on Mount Sinai. Third- 
ly, the text in 1 Kings, viii. 9—that there was “ no- 
thing in the ark but the two tables of stone which Moses 
put there at Horeb, when the Lord made the covenant ;” 
and another, ib. xix. 8, that Elijah journeyed from 





the mount of God, All these and other similar texts 


sages, and to the fact of the abundance of water near| 
Sinai. 


The only attempt we know of to reconcile these| 


apparent inconsistencies is an incidental suggestion of | 


Dr. Hales, who, although he says, that “ this famous) 


mountain is called indiscriminately in Seripture Ho-) 


} 
. ° | 
Beersheba forty days and forty nights unto Horen,| 
. ser 
seem to imply that Sinai and Horeb were the same—| 
which is contrary to the import of the former pas-| 


are not merely obvious but idle forgeries; for there is 
no warrant for supposing the water to have flowed 
long enough to have worn channels in stone. 

We have dwelt upon this point because, when 
every new discovery in the Holy Land seems to afford 
additional proofs of the exact truth of Holy Writ, we 
could not but feel some degree of surprise and vexa- 
tion at Burekhardt’s weighty objections against the 
received locality of Horeb—objections to be met only 
by showing, as we hope to have done in some degree, 
that the tradition which M. Laborde adopts, and 
Burckhardt overthrows, does not rest on the authority 
of Scripture; but that, on the contrary, the plain in- 
terpretation is, that the miracle took place at some 
considerable distance from the water springs of Mount 
Sinai. 

We shall now make a summary of M. Laborde’s 
* pilgrimage” to the summit of Sinai :— 


“None of the monks were disposed to accompany 
me; they lent me therefore one of their Arabian ser- 


* The chief difficulty is that the scene of the burning 
bush in * Horeb’’ is called also * the Mountain of God,” 
and ** Holy Ground,” terms which are held to be appro- 

riate to Sinai; but this seems not quite conclusive. 
At the time spoken of (long before the Exode) Sinai 
jitself had no claim to be called “Holy Ground,” or 


**the Mountain of God;” and though no doubt it 


reb and Sinai, yet immediately adds an important dis- might be so called by anticipation, yet it is clear that 


tinction—** Horeb seems to be the general name of the 


whole mountain, signifying ‘a desert ;* Sinai appro-| 


priated to its highest summit.” (Analys, of Chron. 
4.407.) This explanation, which still identifies the 
place, is not inconsistent with the march from Horeb 


the place where that miracle was performed was called 
“ Holy Ground” with respect to the actual presence of 
God on that occasion, and without any reference to the 
long subsequent events which made Sinai also ‘holy 


ground.” 
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vants, a sort of Helots among the Bedouins, to be my/covered with inscriptions in an unknown characte, 
guide as well as to carry the provisions which were ne-|and carved in these hard rocks of marble to a hei 
cessary for this fatiguing journey. I fastened myself to| which, in some places, was from ten to twelve ‘ 
the rope, and the windlass being turned round, I was|above the surface of the ground: and, although w 
gently deposited at the foot of the walls. The rope | had amongst us men who understood the Arabian, 
was rapidly drawn up again to assure the poor monks|Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Armenias, 
that they were perfectly isolated in the midst of this |Tyrkish, English, Hlyrian, German, and Bohemia 
~ desert sii :: of Sinai lar th languages, there was not one of us who had th 
a Gr cures towards the snmit of Simi ly through lightest knowledge of the characters engraved 
a series of large slabs in tolerably regular order, which — — rayon Mae: apt ye - . * drial 
once formed a convenient staircase to the top of ha] Sears Shave 0 Remng % be Gener to ont oF Come, 
mountain. The rains, however, have disturbed them, Hence it is probable that these characters conten 
some profound secrets, which, long before the birth of 


and, as no repairs had been for a long time attended to, |" - 
the stairs were in many places in ruins. Just before |Christ, were sculptured in these rocks by the Chal. 


reaching the foot of Sinai, immediately after quitting |4¢ans or some other persons.” This description M. 
Horeb, the traveller sees a door [way] built in the form Laborde found accurate, except only as to the natur 
of an arch; on the key-stone of the arch a cross has|Of the rock, which, instead of being hard, is, in 
been carved... ...— fact, crumbly freestone. Clayton, Bishop of Clo. 

“An affecting custom used to take place near this|gher, published the Prior’s narrative, and offered a 
door: one of the monks of the convent employed him-|reward to any traveller who should = back 
self there at prayer, and heard the confessions of the|copies of the inscriptions. Pococke and Wortley 
pilgrims, who when thus nearly at the end of their pil- Montague brought over copies of some of them. 
grimage, were not in the habit of accomplishing it until/[n 1762 Niebuhr was sent by the King of De- 
after they had obtained absolution. mark to explore Arabia, but especially to copy the 

** We passed another similar door before arriving at | inscriptions on Wady ne ee other 
a small level spot, whence we discovered the summit | travellers made transcripts, and at last Mr. Grey pub- 
of Sinai, and the two edifices which surmount it. One|lished, says M. Laborde, 187 inscriptions in the 
is a chapel, the other is a mosq oe eee We climb- Transactions of the Royal Society ; but no satisfac- 
ed with difficulty to the top of Sinai, resting at cach tory attempt has heen hitherto made at deciphering 
cleft or salient part of the rock, to which some tradi- them : and judging from the rude and irregular forms 
tions have been annexed by the inventive faculty of the| o5¢ what seem to be letters, and the disproportionate 
monks, who have communicated them to the Arabs, |and childish sketches of men and animals with which 


—— = nen Lad peace of yey ey the inscriptions are interspersed, there is little reason 

Arrived on the summit, I was surprised by the risK-|to suspect that they contain “profound secrets,” or 

ness of the air. The eye sought in vain to catch some were even the works of men with any degree of lite- 
i bject amid the chaos of rocks which were|" ” pet atest : 

eter a pat : o - ere |rature and civilization ; they look like the letters and 


tumbled round the base, and vanished in the distance | 
in the form of raging waves. Nevertheless, I distin- 
guished the Red Sea, the mountains of Africa, and some : . 
summits of mountains which I easily recognised by their Soft enough to yield to their puny tools, and probably 
shapes—Schommar being distinguishable by its round. /@re of no greater value.* 
ed masses, Serbal by its shooting points, and Tih by; This brings us to the conclusion of M. Laborde’s 
its immense prolongation. _ |journey and publication, which is a valuable addition 
“| visited the ruins of the mosque and of the Chris-|t¢ geographical and Scriptural literature ; less, how- 
tian church, both of which rebuke, on this grand thea-| ever, as we have seen, by its narrative, which cov- 
tre of the three religions that divide the world, the in-|taing very little novelty, than by its illustrations, which 
difference of mankind to the creeds which they Once | are infinitely more copious and more accurate than 


. . ry . Rs 99 2. 2 - , , 
preteens woh ao teach eoteur. pp. SS-Oes. ‘any which we before possessed concerning these inte- 
On his descent from the summit, he passed, as we resting regions, and which have powerfully contr- 


have already seen, by the rock of Moses, in the valley buted to one of the most important objects to which 
hetween what he calls Horeb and Mount St. Cathe-|literature can be directed—the elucidation and cov- 
rine;"but it is strange that he does not so much as al-|firmation of Scriptural truth. It seems to us indice 
lude to the celebrated Sinaic inscription, nor to any|tive of the little taste that exists in France for such 
of the numerous inscriptions which former travellers | inquiries, that not only has M. Laborde not yet given 
found in the immediate neighbourhood of Sinai. us his promised narrative, but that there should have 
He now proceeded on his return to Suez, winding been 4 smaller edition of his great work for — 
round Mount Serbal, and descending to the shore of "S® For us, such an edition—valuable as we ha 


Sez 29 a fady Mok: | ‘ : , 
a pow ve oe oe Ee — * The copy in the English work of M. Laborde’s 
or valley of the Written Mountains. It was in 1722 & 4 ich 

ay a . : plate of the Gibel Mokatteb is the only one of which 
that these inscriptions were brought into notice by the/\. ... any reason to complain. The original expres 
superior of the Franciscans, who, on his return from ses very distinctly the figures engraved on the pow. sell 
a pious visit to Mount Sinai, was astonished to behold ,),, copy is only a wood vignette, which, though cle- 
the two fronts of the rocky valley covered for the yerly done as a general view, does not make these de- 
length of an entire league with ancient inscriptions. tyils (which are the real curiosity of the scene) suffi- 
“ These mountains,” he says, “are called Gebelel ciently visible. We must also observe, that M. Laborde’s 
Mokatteb, that is to say, the Written Mountains; for, designation of the vignette in p. 88 as the summit of 
as soon as we quitted the mountains of Faran, we Mount Sinai is erroneous; it must be a view from the 
passed along others, during a whole hour, which were summit of Mount Sinai. 


figures which the village boys in England are in the 
‘habit of scratching wherever they find a sand-stone 
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SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY I8 THE EVIL THEREOF. 


stated it to be—was by no means so necessary as in 
France. We have the travels of Pococke, Shaw, Jo- 
life, Burckhardt, Irby, and Mangles, Legh, Henni- 
ker, &c., which relate nearly all that M. Laborde has 
o tell, and his plates of the chief wonders of Edom 
have been opened to the British public by copies in 
the late editions of Dr. Keith’s work on the Prophe- 
cies, and in that beautifal and most interesting work, 
Finden’s Illustrations of the Bible,—of which let us 
say, en passant, that the admirable execution of the 
plates,* and the style, spirit, and learning, of the ac- 
companying commentaries, make it a work gratifying 
at once to taste and to piety. But with no subsidiary, 
works of this sort to satisfy, in any degree, public 
curiosity, the French literary world has for seven 
years remained content with an enormous and ill-ar- 
ranged folio, which, from its size and cost, can have 
had but a very limited vogue. 

We have already hinted that we are not very hope-| 
ful that M. Laborde will ever publish “the more re- 
gular and better digested work” which he promised. | 
We suspect that we already have in this publication | 
most of the plumbs of his pudding, and that he could 
now do little more than make dissertations on facts 
before stated, for which we confess ourselves not at 
all anxious ; but we heartily wish that he would give 
us an octavo edition of his folio work, placing his 
notes in their natural order and connexion, supplying 
some obvious deficiencies, and — the matter, 
such as it may be, which he tel!s us he had kept back 
for his second publication. Nor need he fear that the 
diminished size of the work would deteriorate, in any 
considerable degree, the beauty of his embellish- 
ments; for, as we have already said, the English vo- 
lume now before us has reproduced all that is of any 
value in his plates in a way,—to say the very least of 
i—perfectly satisfactory to the ordinary reader. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY IS THE 
EVIL THEREOF.” 
Matthew, vi. 34. 


BY THE REV. MR. CHRISTIE, OF EDINBURGH. 


Oh, by that gracious rule, 

Were we but wise to steer, 

On the wide sea of th t, 

What moments trouble fraught, 
Were spared us here. 


But we, perverse and blind, 

As covetous of pain, 

Not only seek for more 

Yet hidden—but live o’er, 
The past again. 


This life is called brief, 
Man, on the earth but crawls 
His threescore years and ten, 
And best fourscore—and then, 
The ripe fruit falls. 
—ee 


* We could have wished that Mr. Turner’s fantastical 





derogate somewhat 
best characteristic 


Yet betwixt birth and death, 

Were but the life of man 

By his thoughts measured, 

To what an age would spread 
That little span. 


There are who’re born and die, 
Eat, sleep, walk, rest between, 
Talk, act by clock-work too, 
So pass in order due, 

Over the scene. 


With these the past is past, 

The future nothing yet; 

And so from day to day, 

They breathe, till called to pay, 
The last great debt. 


Their life in truth is brief, 

A speck, a point of time; 

Whether in good old age, 

Endeth their pilgrimage, 
Or in its prime. 


But other some there are, 
I call them not more wise, 
With whom the restless mind, 
Still lingereth behind, 

Or forward flies. 


With these things pass away, 

But past things are not dead, 

In the heart’s treasury, 

Deep, hidden deep, they lie 
Unwithered. 


And there the soul retires, 

From the dull things that are, 

To mingle oft and long, 

With the time-hallowed throng, 
Of those that were. 


Then into life start out, 

The scenes long vanished; 

Then we behold again, 

The forms that long have lain— 
Among the dead. 


We feel their grasp of love, 
We meet their beaming eye, 
We hear their voice—ah, no! 
*T was our own murmuring low, 
Unconsciously. 


The years shift on and on, 
Years rapidly pass by, 
And now still watch we keep, 
As in disturbed sleep, 

The sick doth lie. 


We gaze on some pale face, 
Seen by the dim watch light, 
Shuddering, we gaze and pray, 
And weep, and wish away 

The long, long night. 


And yet minutest things, 

That mark time’s heavy tread, 

Are on the tortured brain, 

With self-protracting pain— 
Deep minuted. 


The drops with trembling hand, 
Love steadied, poured out, 
The draught replenished, 
The label oft re-read, 
With nervous doubt. 





The watch that ticks so loud, 

The winding it for one 

Whose hand lies powerless, 

And then the fearful guess, 
“ That this hath run.”’ 


The shutter half unclosed, 

As the night wears away, 

Ere the last stars are set, 

The few that linger yet, 
To welcome day. 


The moon so oft invoked, 
That bringeth no relief, 
From which, with sick’ning sight, 
We turn as if its light 
But marked our grief. 


Oh, never after dawn, 

For us the east shall streak, 

But we shall see again, 

With the same thoughts as then, 
That pale day break. 


The desolate awakening, 
When first we feel alone ; 
Dread memories are these, 
Yet who for thoughtless ease, 
Would exchange one. 


These are the soul’s hid wealth, 
Relics embalmed in tears; 
Anon her curious eye 
Searcheth futurity— 

The depth of years. 


And there in early life, 
Enchanted land she sees, 
Blue skies, and sunbright bowers, 
Reflected—and tall towers 

On glassy seas. 


But heavy clouds collect 
Over that bright blue sky; 
And rough winds rend the trees, 
And lash the glassy seas 
To billows high. 


And then the next thing seen 

By that dim light, may be, 

With helm and rudder lost, 

A lone wreck, tempest tost, 
On the dark sea. 


Thus doth the soul extend 
Her brief existence here, 
Thus multiplieth she, 
Yea, to infinity, 

Her short career. 


Presumptuous and unwise, 

As if the present sum 

Were little of life's woe— 

Why seeketh she to know, 
ills yet to come. ° 


Look up—look up, my soul, 

To loftier mysteries, 

Trust in his word to thee, 

Who saith “all tears shall be 
Wiped from all eyes.” 


And when thou turnest back, 

Oh what can chain thee here; 

Seek out the spots of light 

On “ memory’s waste” yet bright; 
Or if too near 





PARTING WORDS. 


To desolate plains they lie, 
All dark with guilt and tears; 
Still, still retrace the past, 
Till thou alight at last, 

On life’s first years. 


Then not a passing cloud 

Obscures the sunny scene, 

No blight on the young tree, 

No thought of what may be, 
Or what hath been. 


But all in hope—not hope, 
For all things are possessed ; 
No peace without alloy, 
And innocence and joy, 

In the young breast. 


And all confiding I-ve, 

And holy ignorance; 

Their blessed veil soon torn 

From eyes foredoom’d to mourn, 
For man’s offence. 


Oh! thither weary spirit, 

Flee from this world defiled ; 

How oft, heart sick and sore, 

I’ve wished I were once more, 
A little child. 


From tie Forget-me-not. 


PARTING WORDS. 


“ And he said, ‘ Let me go, for the day breaketh.’” 
Genesis, xxii. 26 


Let me go, the day is breaking— 
Dear companions, let me go; 
We have spent a night of waking 
In the wilderness below; 
Upward now I bend my way; 
Part we here at break of day. 


Let me go: I may not tarry, 

Wrestling thus with doubts and fears; 
Angels wait my soul to carry 

Where my risen Lord appears: 
Friends and kindred, weep not so— 
If ye love me, let me go. 


We have travell’d long together, 
Hand in hand, and heart in heart, 
Both = fair and stormy weather, 

And ’tis hard, ’tis hard to part: 
While I sigh “ Farewell /” to you, 
Answer, one and all, “ ddieu /” 


’Tis not darkness gathering round me 
That withdraws me from your sight ; 

Walls of flesh no more can bound me, 
But, translated into light, 

Like the lark on mounting wing, 

Though unseen, you hear me sing. 


Heaven’s broad day hath o’er me broken, 
Far beyond earth’s span of sky; 
Am I dead? Nay, by this token, 
Know that I have ceased to die: 
Would you solve the mystery, 
Come up hither—come and see. 





